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PREFACE 



Home Geography. — In the Introduc- 
tory volume of the Tarr and McMurry 
series of geographies, as issued ten years 
ago, more extensive acquaintance was 
urged with the fundamental ideas of 
geography before the child enters upon 
a study of the earth as a whole. Such 
preparation was advocated in the pref- 
ace in the following words : 

" Necessity of Home Geography. — 
The final basis for all study of geogra- 
phy is actual experience. Yet text-books 
on that subject rarely treat Home Geog- 
raphy at all, and those that do, devote 
but few pages to it. This suljject should, 
we think, receive far more careful atten- 
tion. 

" Necessity of Other Basal Notions. — 
Home experience alone, however, cannot 
offer a complete basis for the later study 
of geography, because no one locality 
presents all the features required. From 
this it happens that the best books have 
contained some definitions and illustra- 
tions, as of mountain, river, valley, 
harbor, and factory, and have planned 
to build the later text upon the ideas 
these gave as a foundation. Such con- 
ceptions are certainly necessary in the 
early part of geography; but mere 
definitions fail to produce vivid, accu- 
rate pictures. The average pupil who 
has pinrsued geography for a year, has 
little notion of the great importance of 
soil, of what a mountain or a river really 
is, of the value of good trade routes. 



and why a vessel cannot find a harbor 
wherever it will cast anchor along the 
coast. Yet such ideas are the proper 
basis for the study of geography in the 
higher grades. The fact that they are 
so often wanting is proof that our geog- 
raphy still lacks foundation. 

"How these Needs are Met. — The 
first 110 pages of this voliune attempt ' 
to supply this foundation by treating 
iirst, such common things as soil, hills, 
valleys, industries, climate, and govern- 
ment, which are part of every child's 
environment; and secondly, other fea- 
tures, as mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
the ocean, which, though absent from 
many localities, are still necessary as a 
preparation for later study. Definitions, 
however, are not relied upon for giving 
the child this extra knowledge, but de- 
tailed descriptions and discussions in- 
stead. This by no means involves 
neglect of the child's own environment 
from the time the unfamiliar matter 
is introduced, for throughout the geog- 
raphies home experiences are frequently 
used. We believe that oiu* plan gives 
a fuller guarantee of fitness for advanced 
study than has heretofore been fur- 
nished." 

While this plan was a radical innova- 
tion in text-book production at the time, 
the authors have seen no reason for re- 
ceding from any portion of it. On the 
contrary, they have greatly enlarged 
this portion of th^ Vv^Vl^ ftjKs^'^i^^ *^ *^ 
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eighty- five pages of the present volume. 
The chief additions have been two new 
chapters, one at the beginning on Food, 
Clothing, and Shelter — in which man's 
dependence upon the earth is somewhat 
extensively treated ; and one on Country 
and City — in which life in the two 
places is contrasted. 

Relationship to Man. — In the former 
preface the authors defined geography 
as the science " which treats of the rela- 
tion between man and the earth/' anc* 
the text was written upon this basis. 
It was difficult ten years ago to apply 
this idea extensively, because so little 
had been previously accomplished in 
this direction. The authors feel that 
one of the most important improve- 
ments in the present volume has been 
effected at that point. Every topic has 
been approached^ and receives its entire 
consideration, from the point of view 
of man's interest in it. Descriptions of 
continents and countries offered without 
reference to human relationships are 
likely to be colorless and tiresome to 
the young mind. 

Our point of view may be illustrated 
by the treatment of Asia, for instance. 
That continent is declared, at the begin- 
ning of its presentation, to be the largest 
and most populous of all the continents, 
and also to have the oldest civilization. 
In addition it lies next to Europe. Yet, 
possibly next to Africa, it is the least 
known of all the continents. Why it 
should be so little known becomes then 
a question of real interest; and the 
answer, as presented in pages 216-218, 
involves consideration of its surface 
features, climate, and inhabitants. Like- 
wise in the case of China, as an example 
of an individual country, the former 



progress of its inhabitants first receives 
attention. This is contrasted with their 
present backwardness. Then, since the 
future progress of the Chinese is one of 
the live questions of the day, the area 
and population of the country, the 
variety of its climate, its surface features, 
and resources, are all considered with 
reference to this one problem. Then 
the recent advances of China are dis- 
cussed and its principal cities located. 
Tlius, as far as possible, each continent 
and country lias been approached from 
the point of view of the learner, and 
the questions raised at the beginning 
control the presentation that follows. 

Organization of Subject-matter. — The 
close relation of this method of presen- 
tation to organization is evident. Good 
literature is organized around ideas of 
live interest to man; and any text 
whatever, intended for children, should 
be organized on the same basis. Most 
geography text, however, has attempted 
to follow the scientific organization, 
which is that of the matm*e mind sup- 
posed already to be interested in the 
subject. But even though the attempt 
has been made, it has not heretofore 
been followed in full, for, owing to the 
immaturity of children and to want of 
space, many of the connecting facts — 
that reveal the relationship of facts and 
tend to arouse interest — have had to be 
omitted, until a mere heterogeneous lot 
of statements has been all that has occu- 
pied many a page. 

Believing that good organization is 
necessary to successful study, the authors 
have endeavored earnestly to secure it. 
With this object they have done two 
things. 

First, for each page, more or less, they 
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have fixed upon some central thought 
that should tie together the details under- 
lying it, and secure their unity. What 
this central idea is in each case is clearly 
shown in the marginal heading ; and by 
grasping it early, the child is enabled 
to master a lesson much more quickly 
and easily than otherwise. It is sur- 
prising how many pages of geography 
and history for children lack such a 
central idea. A portion of text may read 
easily and appear simple; but it shows 
serious want of organization when you 
cannot find the one thought with which 
it deals. Many a lesson is found diffi- 
cult by children because, while each 
sentence may be clear, each page, more 
or less, treats of several things instead 
of one, and there is nothing to hold 
these parts together. 

It is hardly advisable that all texts 
for children be provided with marginal 
headings, for children should have prac- 
tice in finding these themselves. But 
it is highly important that enough texts 
contain such headings to accustom pupils 
to dividing their lessons up into well- 
rounded units, or to studying by " points." 

In the second place, the authors have 
selected for the unifying thoughts, not 
merely scientific facts, but ideas likely 
to prove of peculiar interest to young 
students. Africa, beginning on page 231, 
well illustrates this, as well as Asia and 
China, to which reference has already 
been made. In consequence of these 
two characteristics, the authors believe 
that the subject-matter in this volume 
is more completely organized, and orga- 
nized on a better basis, than is customary 
in common school geography texts. 

Amount of Detail. — Part Two, as 
well as Part One, of this book has been 



greatly enlarged. The main reason for 
this is that more detail seemed necessary 
in order to make the subject interesting 
and clear. The most difficult text to 
study, or to teach, is one that contains 
too little detail to clothe its skeleton. 
A child can memorize or understand ten 
pages of good literature as easily as he 
can one or two of the ordinary geography, 
and will enjoy himself far more in the 
process. One important reason for this 
is that the literature offers enough de- 
tail to establish a close relation among 
the ideas and thus secure the story form. 
Any good text must follow the model 
set by literature in this respect. Books 
are thereby made thicker, to be sure; 
and longer lessons may, therefore, have 
to be assigned. But the "length" of 
a lesson is determined by other things, 
as well as by the number of pages; 
and t\vo pages of an interesting, prop- 
erly organized text may easily make 
a shorter lesson than one page of a 
different kind of text. 

Method of Study by Children. — While 
there is no reason why a text-book in 
geography, more than any other text, 
should offer suggestions about methods 
of study, every one knows that children's 
ways of studying are often extremely 
crude, involving great waste. On this 
account it seemed advisable to include 
here some suggestions on this subject, 
applicable both to this and to other books. 
These are found on pages 10, 30, 53, 66, 
and 80. These occupy little space ; but 
they will have accomplished much, if they 
are influential in leading children to do 
the things suggested, and if, in addition, 
they direct the attention of both chil- 
dren and teachers to a fuller considera- 
tion of proper metk<(^ o^i. ^^ixA-^ • 
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Sixe of Page. — It is with much legret 
that the small size page has had to be 
abandoned in this revision; but the 
length of the line involved seemed man- 
datory. If the old form of book had 
been retamed, the additional subject- 
matter would have compelled a much 
wider page, or else a book so thick that 
the difficulties of binding would have 
become serious. Meanwhile, agitation 
in favor of a line not over three inches 
in length has become so active, and has 
seemed so fully justified, that both 
authors and publisher have felt con- 
vinced of the advisability of adopting 
a larger style of book. 

Maps and Illustrations. — The maps 
in this book have been made by The 
Williams Engraving Company. Half- 
tones from photographs are used when- 
ever possible, and these haye been 



selected with great care, from collec- 
tions of many thousands, and are in all 
cases introduced not as mere pictures, 
but as illustrations of topics treated in 
the text. It is expected that they will 
be studied as well as the text. It is 
believed that the book is as thoroughly 
illustrated as is desirable for the needs 
of the student, and the authors have 
used care not to overillustrate by throw- 
ing together a heterogeneous mass of 
pictures imrelated to the text. It is 
our idea that a geography should not 
be a pictm*e album. 

From the preceding statements it is 
evident that the " Introductory Book in 
Geography," published ten years ago, 
has suffered radical revision in this edi- 
tion. There is hardly a page that has 
not been greatly altered, and most of the 
volume has been completely rewritten. 
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PART I. HOME GEOGRAPHY 



SECTION I. FOOD, CLOTHING, AND SHELTER 



I. Among the People of our Own 
Country 

I. Food 

In the spring, men begin to work the 
soil. Those who have small gardens 
wiiat tha break up 
faimen do theground 
with such tools as 
spades and forks. 
Those who live on 
farms turn the soil 
over with plows 
drawn by horses. In 
these ways the soil is 
loosened and made 
soft, so that seeds and 
plants can grow in 
it. After the plant- 
ing is done, the weeds 
must be killed and 
the soil must be loos- 
ened. In places where little rain falls, 
other ways of watering the plants must 
be found. 

Later, in the summer, the crops are 
ready to gather. This is the harvest 
season, and it is a very busy time for 
the farmers. They often begin work at 
four or five o'clock in the morning, and 
sometimes do not stop before eight 
o'clock at night. 



They raise much more than they need 
for themselves, and what they do not 
want they sell. Those of how their 
us who live in the city eat work li of 
at every meal some of the "* 
things that have been grown on fanns. 




Fio. 1. — A herd of dairy cowb Id puslure. 

This shows how important the work of 
farmers is to every one of us. 

One of their moat valuable crops is 
grass. It is not a food for people, 
yet it helps to give us food. Can you 
tell how? If you cannot answer this 
question, perhaps Figure 1 will help you. 
Make a list of the different kinds of 
food that yon eat in one day, and find 
how many of them come Itoto. <3»xki^. 
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A very great nnmber of men are kept 
busy raising food for other people to eat. 
They are called farmere. How would 
you like the work of a farmer ? What 
are some of the pleasant things about it ? 

Jfcny other people are at work chang- 
ing the farm crops into food. For ex- 
Prepuisg ample, milk is made into 
oni food butter and cheese, oats into 

oatmeal, and sugar-cane into sugar. 
Can you tell the story of a loaf of bread ? 

2. Clothing 

Every one must have dotMnrj ah well 
aa food. The Indians dressed very 




lightly in summer; but in winter they 
had to wear much heavier clothing made 
out of the skins of animals. 

We wear much more clothing than 
the Indians did, both in summer and 
MatMiaiafor ^"^ter, and it is of many 
oBTdothlBf, more kinds. Most of the 
wiawhewtii«T materials for it come from 
the soil,, as our food does. 
For example, girls' dresses are often 
made of cotton. In some 



cotton is one of the farmers' greatest 
crops. Fields of cotton (Fig. 2) are 
as common in the South as cornfields 
are in the North. 

Linen handkerchiefs, collars, and cuffs 
are made out of Sax. This plant is also 
raised in large fields, much aa wheat and 
oats are grown. 

Some of the materials for our cloth- 
ing come from animals that feed on 
plants. For example, a boy's coat, if 
nut made of cotton, is usually made of 
the wool that grows on sheep. Find 
such a coat. 

The leather for your shoes came from 
the hide of some animal, probably a 
cow. Name several 
things that you wear, 
and tell, if you can, 
from what material 
each has been made. 

Cotton, wool, and 
hides are called 
•raid materials. Much 
work is necessary 
to change „ _^ 

^ Work necM- 
such raw aary to chuige 

materials '■» m«t«riAia 
into doth- '"'°''°"^' 
ing. For example, 
cotton and wool must 
spun 



■e fluffy 



into yam 
and woven into cloth. Perhaps you can 
tell what else must be done before a 
dress or coat is finished. What are 
some of the tilings that must be done 
with hides before tliey become shoes or 
gloves ? 

The work of preparing our clothing 
keeps many, many thousands of men 
and women busy both winter and sum- 
mer. Do you kntfw any persons who 
do such work ? 
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3. Shelter 

Shelter, as well 
as fctod and cloth- 
WhyBhel- '"K> '^ 

ter is very im- 
D.c««.rr portant. 
We must have 
houses to protect 
us against rain ; 
also, against the 
heat of summer 
and the cold of 
winter. We must 
have fuel, too, 
such as coal, or 
wood, or gas, to 
keep our houses 
warm. 

The Indians 
often lived in 
tents called 
Materiau wigwama 
^t^" (Fig- 3). 
in our These are 
"Mtry pleasant 
enough in sum- 

m*ir hiitarpvprv Fio. 3. — An Indian wigwam, 
Qier, uut are very ^^^^ ,^ ^^ ,^j 

cold in winter. 

Sometimes the Indiana built much bet- 
ter houses, using wood in some places 
and stone or clay in others. 

What are some of the materials that 
we use in bmlding our houses ? Make 
as full a list of them as you can. Where 
does the wood for the floors and for 
other parts of a house come from ? The 
.stone? Where is the material for brick 
found? For.nails? Can you tell where 
the other materials in your list come 
from ? Where is coal found ? 

Most of the men in our country are 
engaged in some one of these three kinds 




of work, that 
is, in preparing 
food, or doth- 
ing, or shelter. 
People living in 
other countries 
have the same 
kinds of work to 
do. But in many 
otlier countries 
the food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter 
are very different 
from ours, for 
reasons that you 
will now learn. 

11. Amono tub 
Negroes op 
Central Af- 



Central Africa, 
the home of the 
Negroes, is a part 
of theearth where 
the people live 
in a very strange 
way. Have you 
ever thought what a differ- xhehMitMd 
ence it would make with win in Centmi 
us, if we had summer all **'*" 
the time? Central Africa is just such a 
land. E^'ery day in the year is hot. 

In some parts of Central Africa the 
air is damp or muggy, as it is here 
on our most unpleasant summer days; 
and heavy thimder-storms are common. 
Central Africa is one of the rainiest 
places on the earth. 

Where there is so much heat and rain, 
plants grow very rapidly. You have, 
perhajM, noticed h.o^ ^gra-s^ ■sisA -^sax**. 
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thrive on warm, damp days. Because 
there is just such weather all the time in 
Thevegeutioii ^-^'^ P*** °^ Africa, plauts 
tbMt giowi grow there in vast nimibers. 
*^" Giant trees are found in the 

forests, and vines, trees, and other plants 
grow so close together that one cannot 
make his way through them without 
cutting a path. 

Many fruits and vegetables grow wild 
there ; and since there is no winter in 




Fm. 4. — KegToes of Africa sitting Id trout of tbeir gra8s-»iv«Tpii 

that land, there is no season when all 
the vegetation stops growing and loses 
its leaves. 

It is very easy for people to obtain 
food, clothing, and shelter in such a land. 
Wh«t the ^ood is plentiful. Bananas 
pMpi«««t or other fruits can be 
"***" plucked from the trees and 
bushes at any time of year. Or if beans, 
peas, and com are wanted, one has 
only to scrape a hole in the soft earth 
and plant ^e seeds. There is plenty 
of meat to be had, too, from cattle. 



sheep, and goats, or from wild game, 
such as the buSalo and antelope. 

It is also easy to provide clothing in 
this region. One reason is that not 
much of it ifl wanted. Figure 4 shows 
how little clothing is needed in the hot 
country of Central Africa. Sometimes 
skins of animals are used ; but the com- 
mon material is cloth made from the 
bark and fiber of trees and plants that 
grow in that land. 

Since there is no win- 
ter, one might think 
that houses 

1 J . xlieiT shelter 

would not 

be needed ; but the heat 
and rain make shelter of 
some sort very necessary. 
Sometimes the people 
live in trees, or in caves, 
as the Swiss Family 
Robinson lived for a 
time. Sometimes they 
stick branches of trees 
into the ground in the 
form of a circle, fasten 
the upper ends together, 
and then cover the sides 
and top with such mate- 
rials as brush, mud, grass, 
and straw (Fig. 4). Their huts are always 
very simple ; they usually have no win- 
dows, and are only one story high. A 
savage Negro, when he first saw one of 
our houses, cried out, " This is not a hut ; 
it is a mountain with many caves in it I" 
You can see that the Negroes who live 
in the hot, damp part of Central Africa 
do not have to work hard for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. Are they fortunate to 
have such an easy time ? Would yon 
like to live in such a country and in 
such a way ? 
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Til. Among the Eskimos 

Far to the north of us is the home of 
the Eakiinos. They have both summer 
TiwcoMand ^ud Winter. But the sum- 
now in the merisso cold that the ground 
" does not thaw except at the 

very surface. The winters are bitterly 
cold. Heavy snows then fall, the ground 
freezes to a great depth, and thick ice 
forms on the sea (Fig. 5). 

In such a country no trees can grow. 
The Eskimo children have never seen 
punta»d ^"^^^^ oi any kind. Only 
*nimai« found small plants are found there, 
*^" such as mosses, grasses, and 

very low bushes ; and the plants that 



in fishing and in hunting the seal and 
walrus; and now and then they catch 
searbirda and the polar bear. They have 
very little food except the flesh of these 
animals. Even that is difficult to get, 
especially in winter when the sea is 
frozen over with thick ice. 

These sea animals supply oil for heat 
and for light in the long, dark winter. 
The seals have a layer of other um of 
fat under the skin which ■nunaii 
helps to keep them warm in winter. 
This seal fat, or blubber, is burned in 
small lamps for both heat and light. 
But the Eskimos do not do much cook- 
ing. They are fond of raw meat and 
like to eat it even when it is frozen ! 




Fia. S. ~- Eskloioa od Bledges dratrti by dogs on tbe (rocen Arctic Ocean. 



grow wild furnish no food except a few 
small berries. 

With 80 little vegetation there can be 
few wild animals on the land, for they 
would have nothing to eat. There are 
a few reindeer, foxes, and wolves, but 
scarcely any other land animals. 

What, then, can the Eskimos them- 
selves find to eat ? Not very many 
whAttho things, to be sure. They 
Eakimoa eat have to look to the sea, not 
to the land, for their food. From one 
year's end to another, they are engaged 



In aiHiimer the Eskimos go hunting 
in small canoes, or kayaks, that are 
easily upset in storms. In winter they 
often go on long and dangerous journeys 
over the ice on sleds, or sledges, drawn 
by five or ten dogs (Fig. 5). Can you 
give reasons why horses are not used in 
the land of the Eskimo 7 

The sleds and canoes are not made of 
wood, like ours. The reason is that no 
forests, grow in that country. The only 
wood the Eskimos have is that whick 
drifts ashore iTOTO.^Sa'vaK**,\s««*r^»''«^s^ 
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lands, or from the wrecks of vessels. 
There is so little of this that pieces of 
wood are highly prized. An Eskimo 
will gladly exchange valuable furs for 
a small amount of wood. 

Parts of the bodies of animals take 
the place of wood in many ways. Their 
bones are used to build the framework 
of the sledges and kayaks, and their 



ent that is from the clothing worn by 
the Negroes of Central Africa ! 

The Eskimo houses seem evenstranger 
than their clothing. Although there is 
plenty of stone for building, ^Hy the K«ki- 
it hardly pays to build stone mMbnUdMiow 
houses because the Eskimos *"'* 
have to move from place to place in 
order to find food. Very often whole 
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skins are stretched over these frames in 
place of boards. Bones are also used to 
make speara, fishhooks, pipes, and even 
needles; and skins are made into hai> 
ness for the dogs. 

The Eskimos need the warmest kind 
of clothing. Their boots are made of 
WbatUie the skins of animals, with 
bkinioswuT the fur on. Their clothes 
are also made of fur ; and in that cold 
laud they need to wear these furs both 
in summer and in winter. How differ- 



villages must be moved many miles on 
this account. 

In summer, therefore, the Eskimos 
live in tents made of skins, which are 
easily taken down and moved about. In 
winter they live in huts made of enow. 
There is always plenty of snow at hand, 
no matter where the people happen to be ; 
and in an hour or two they can build an 
i^Ioo, as the Eskimo snow hut is called. 

Figure 6 is a picture of one of these 
igloos. It is about forty feet around the 
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outside^ and is made of blocks of snow 
piled one on another, till it is high 
How these huts enough on the inside for a 
arebuut man to stand up. The en- 

trance is through a snow tunnel about 
ten feet long, and so low that the Eski- 
mos have to crawl through it on their 
hands and knees. The purpose of this 
tunnel is to keep tlie cold winds out of 
the hut; and when all the persons are 
inside, the tunnel is tightly closed, so 
that no draught can enter. 

A stand, made of snow, is used for the 
lamp, that gives both light and heat. 
Low benches of snow, covered with furs, 
are used for beda A whole family, and 
sometimes two families, live in a single 
hut that is no more than ten or fifteen 
feet across. 

You might think that a snow hut 
is not very comfortable; but the snow 
The warmth in keeps out tlie cold, and even 
such huts when it is stinging cold out- 

side, the Eskimos in the igloo are warm 
enough. The heat of their bodies, and 
of the small blubber lamp, warms the 
air in the igloo, so that it is often too 
warm for comfort. Of course, with so 
many people in a single small room, the 
air becomes very close. 

If a family decides to remain in one 
place a second winter, a new hut has to 
be built, because the old one melts down 
during the summer. No wonder that 
the huts are small ! 

The Negroes of Central Africa have 
little work to do to find food, clothing, 
and shelter at any season. But the 
Eskimos must work hard for these things 
even in summer; and in winter all the 
people of a village may starve to death. 
Are people in our own country better 
off or worse off than the Eskimos ? 



IV. Among the People op the 

Desert 

While parts of Central Africa are hot 
and wet, northern Africa is somewhat 
cooler, and very dry. In xhe desert of 
fact, so little rain falls there northern 
that very few plants can ^^^ 
grow. On that account it is a desert 
land, called the Desert of Sahara. 

One might travel hundreds of miles 
in that desert without seeing a tree, or 
a house, or even a patch of xhe vegeution 
green grass. lie might find ^^^^^ ^•^ 
nothing except sand and rock and a few 
half-starved plants (Fig. 7). 

A little rain falls now and then even 
in the driest part of the desert, and 
grass and flowers quickly spring up 
whenever that happens. To be sure, 
these soon wither for want of more rain. 
But a few kinds of plants, like the acacia, 
are able to live a long time even in such 
a place. These store up water in their 
roots, or leaves, or stems, whenever it 
rains, and this keeps them alive till the 
next rain comes. 

Here and there one finds trees and 
green grass. For in some places streams 
flow from the mountains out into the 
desert, and in other places springs occur. 
These springs and streams wet the desert 
soil near by, so that grass can grow ; and 
if the supply -of water lasts throughout 
the year, trees like the date palm can 
thrive. Such green places in the desert 
are called oases^ and on them are foxmd 
gardens and villages. The oases are 
like beautiful islands, many miles apart, 
in a great ocean of sand and barren 
rock. 

People live on the oases year after 
year. Indeed, good-sized tfik^\NS!. Xsas^^ 
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been built upon some of them. The 
fruit that these familieB moat commonly 
The food of *^*' ^ ^^^ ''**^) from the 
p«<^<Bitiie date palm tree; they also 
""*•■ raise figs and wheat, and 

keep cattle, camels, sheep, and goats. 

Some people who live in the desert, 
however, have no fixed homes. They 
The nomadi of Spend their time in tending 
the desert herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. As soon as these animals eat 
the grass in one place, they must he 



The nomads can get other food from 
the people who live on the oases. Can 
you name something that they could 
obtain from them ? What food might 
the nomads give in exchange? 

Food can also be brouglit from other 
countries. For, although there are no 
railroads across that desert, g^^ ^^^ ^^ 
and no rivers large enough biDDghtfrom 
for boata, there is a way of <*>w<»»t™ 
carrying goods from place to place. 
That is by means of the camel (Fig. 8). 




Fia. T. — A barren desert, and 



driven to another section. Thus these 
herders, like the Eskimos, must move 
about and take their families with them. 
They spend their lives wandering about 
with their herds. For this reason they 
are called nomads, or wanderers (Fig. 7). 
For food, these nomads of the desert 
have plenty of meat and milk from 
Tiiefoodof their camels, cattle, and 
thttnonudt goats. They make butter, 
too ; but it is so warm in the desert •that 
the butter is sent, melted, to market in 
goatskins. In some places the people 
drink the melted butter. 



in which they live. 



This animal, often called " the ship of 
the desert," can carry a heavy load on 
its back, and can travel a long distance 
without drinking. Indeed, the camel 
has in his body a sack which is filled 
when he drinks, and which holds enough 
water to last for several days. The 
camels are driven across the desert in 
droves, called caravans. 

The dress of the people of the desert, 
as we might expect, is very different 
from that of the Negroes. Ttodotuogof 
The days are very warm, thepwjpie 
for the sky is almost always clear, and 




Fig, 8. — A nomad ul the dusert. 
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the sun shines brightly. Figure 9 
shows the kind of clothing that is worn. 
The strange covering for the head is 
called a turban. It protects the head 
against the sun and the fine sand that 
is driven about by the winds. * 

Although the weather is hot during 
the day, it becomes rapidly cooler as soon 



while to build such houses, when they 
might be used only a few days. Like 
the Eskimos in summer, therefore, the 
nomads live in tents (Fig. 7) that can 
easily be taken down, carried about, and 
set up again. The skins of animals, 
or blankets that the nomads weave, are 
used as covering for the tents. 




as the sun sets, and the nights are quite 
chilly. On account of the cool nights 
these people need much more clothing 
than the Negroes, and they must sleep 
under heavy blankets. Their herds 
supply plenty of wool for cloth; and 
other materiab for clothing are brought 
by the caravans. 

The people living on the oases remain 
in one place, building houses of sun-dried 
WhTUtenomada mud or clay (Fig. 9). But 
uve In tMiti mud huts are not suited to 
the nomads. It would not be worth 



bouse made of sun-dried cIbj. 



"We have now learned some facts about 
the Negroes in Central Africa, about the 
Eskimos, the people of the _. , ,^ 
desert, and ourselves. From clothing, mi 
what has been said it is plain ■'wit*' depend 
that people do not have their 
own way fully in choosing what they 
shall eat and wear, and .the kind of 
houses they shall have. These depend 
very much upon the amount of heat and 
rain. In which of these sections is there 
too little rain? In which too mu&K 
cold ? In. ^\u&\i \/oci TcxMSa.Vsf^'^ 
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About how to 
study 



In studying this book it is a good plan first 
to read a number of pages without stopping, 

just as you would read any story. 
For instance, the first three pages 
— up to the part telling about the 
Negroes — might first be read without pause, for 
the purpose of finding out what it is all about. 
Then you might read the same part through a 
second and a third time, watching each heading 
that is printed near the margin to see if you are 
getting its answer. When the part about our 
country has been studied in this way, the part 
telling about the Negroes of Central Africa 
should be studied in a similar way ; and so on 
through the book. 

1. Name some of the things that farmers and 
gardeners do. 2. How is their work of impor- 
tance ? 3. Give examples of 

Review other kinds of work that are 

Questions « . 

^ necessary in preparmg our food. 

4. Out of what materials is our clothing made ? 

Where do such materials come from? 5. Tell 

about the work necessary to change these raw 

materials into clothing. 6. Why is shelter 

necessary? 7. What materials are used for 

shelter in our country? 8. Where do these 

materials come from ? 9. What can you tell 

about the heat and rain in Central Africa ? 

10. What sort of vegetation grows there ? 11. 

What do the people who live there, eat and 

wear ? 12. What kind*of shelter have they ? 

13. What about the cold and snow in the Far 

North ? 14. What plants and animals are 



found there? 15. What is the food of the 
Eskimos ? 16. What other uses do they make 
of animals ? 17. What do the Eskimos wear ? 
18. Why do they build huts of snow? 19. 
How are such huts built ? 20. Why is it not 
cold in the igloos ? 21. What about heat and 
min in the Desert of Sahara ? 22. Describe 
the vegetation there. 23. What is the food of 
the people ? 24. What are the oases ? Who 
live on them? What kind of houses have they? 

25. What is meant by the nomads of the desert ? 

26, What food do they eat? 27. How is food 
brought to them from other countries? 28. 
What kind of clothing is worn by the people of 
the desert? 29. Why do the nomads live in. 
tents? 30. Why is there sq little plaiit and 
animal life in the Far North, and in the Sahara 
Desert, while there is so much of each in Central 
Africa ? 31. Why do the Eskimos have so few 
kinds of food, clothing, and shelter, while we 
have so many ? 

1. If you have visited some garden, or farm, 
in the spring, tell how the ground is prepared for 
planting. 2. What kinds of work 
are done later in the season? f"*^J^^*^®°* 
3. Make a list of products that ^o^nVout 
some gardener or farmer near you Qf ^^^^ 
is raising. 4. What things that 
your grocer sells have come from some garden 
or farm ? 5. Make a list of the many kinds 
of work that you have seen men doing, and find 
how many on the list have to do with food, 
clothing, and shelter. 
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I. TuE Land 
I. Soil 

Heat and rain are very important, as 
we have seen. But they are not of much 
value alone. There is a third thing that 
must go with them in order that people 
may have food, clothing, and shelter ; and 
that is the soily or dirt, in which plants 
grow. 

As soon as the warm spring weather 
comes, thousands and thousands of men 



in our own country begin to work the 
soil, in gardens and on farms (Fig. 10). 
Indeed, more than one third ^j^^ ^^^^ ^f 
of all the people in the United the sou in our 
States live on farms. They ^^^ 
spend their lives in raising plants, and 
animals that feed on plants, such as cows, 
sheep, hogs, and chickens. What they do 
not need for themselves they sell to other 
people. Our flour, potatoes, and sugar, 
the cotton for our clothing, and hun- 
dreds of other things come from the soil. 

t- ■ 
f 
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Fio. 10. — Men plowing a 



The dense forests of Central Africa, 
and the fruits and vegetables of that 
ita value lo land, all spring from its soil, 
otkerpuces warmed by the hot sim and 
kept moist by the rains. It is the warm 
soil again, watered by streams and 
springs, that makes life on the oases of 
the desert possible. 

On the other hand, it is the cold in 
the land of the Eskimos that freezes the 
soil an.d prevents the growth of trees and 
crops. It is the frozen soil that drives 
the Eskimos to the sea for food. 

The dirt under your feet may seem 
hardly worth thinking about ; but it is 
Why sou u of i^^l^y one of the most im- 
■0 great iapor- portant tilings in the world. 
*""* If there'were no soil, there 

could be no grass, no flowers, no trees, 
around your home. Without grass and 
grain there could be no cattle, horses, 
or sheep; in fact, few animals, such as 
are found upon the land, could live; 
for what would they eat ? What, then, 
would you find to eat? There would 
be no fruits or vegetables, no bread, 
no butter and milk, and no meat. 
We could not live if there were no 
soil. 



Since the soil is so important, it is 
worth while to study about it. How it 
has been formed, bow plants make use 
of it, and what men do to increase its 
value to plants, — these are all very in- 
teresting questions that every one should 
be able to answer. 

If you have ever made mud pies, or 
played in the dirt in other ways,you have, 
perhaps, sometimes won- wbat the soil 
dered what the soil is made >■ '"**'> "' 
of. It has not always been dirt or mud. 
You know that the wood 'in your desk 
has not always been a part of the desk ; 
it used to be a part of a tree, and has a 
long story to tell about itself before it 
was brought to your school. So, also, 
the soil has a long story to tell about 
itself. Let us see what that story is. 

When mud dries upon your hands, 
and you rub them together, you can 
notice an unpleasant, gritty feeling. 
This is caused by bard bits of something 
in the soil that scrape together. If you 
rub some of this dirt upon a smooth 
piece of glass, you can perhaps hear it 
scratch the glass. This shows that these 
little bits must be very hard ; for if they 
were not, they could not scratch anything 
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BO hard as glass. They must be even 
harder than a pin, for you cannot scratch 
glass with a pin. 

It will help you to find out what 
these bits are, if you examine some sand. 
The grains of sand are tiny bits of rock, 
large enough to be clearly seen. When 
they are rubbed against glass, they 
scratch it, because they are very 
hard and sharp. 

Sand is made of rock that has 
been broken up into fine pieces. 
Soil is also made of rock ; but the 
pieces are still finer than sand. 
The soil that you have seen, such 
as that in the school yard, or by 



perhaps more slowly. Bnght and shiny 
naila decay until they become a soft, yel- 
low rust. Tin cans and iron pipes rust 
until holes appear in them and they leak. 
You may not have thought that stones 
also decay, but they do. The headstones 
in old graveyards are often so crumbled 
that the letters can scarcely be read ; 




Fro 11 — A Ktump of a tree decaying or rotting 

the iide of the walk, or m a flower 
pot, was once a part of hard rock 

Soil has been made m several 
wavs, which jou may learn about 
How Mil is later , but most of it 
■udefromTock jjas been formed by 
the decay of rock. You know that f'o- ' 
the stumps of trees and the boards me 
in sidewalks, after a long time, "" 
become so soft that they fall to pieces. 
Perhaps you have called it "rotting," but 
that means the same as decaying. The 
picture (Fig. 11) shows such a stump. 

Other things, even harder than wood, 
decay in much the same way, although 




!. — A rock cliff Bhowing tbe crackg that riIpikI thmOKli 
rock ; also, at the base of the eliff. a large pile of rock fTog- 

its that have been loosened by troBt, and have rullen down 
sleep slope, 

and sometimes the stones have fallen to 
pieces. The decay of rock may also be 
seen in old stone buildings, bowlders, and 
rock cliffs. Have you ever noticed this ? 
There are several causes for this decay. 
All rocks have cracks in them (Fig. 12). 
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Usually some of these cracks are so 
large that they can be plainly seen ; but 
WhAtcansea there are many others so 
UiBdec«7of small that they cannot be 
"*** seen without a magnifying 

glass. When it rains, the water steals 
into the cracks, and by eating into and 




rain, roots of plants, and earthworms 
can reach it there most easily. For this 
reason the deeper you dig why wiia rock 
into soil that is formed by 1» found be- 
the decay of rocks, the less "«*"'"'« -"ii 
you will find the rock changed (Fig. 
13} ; and no matter where you live, if. 
you dig deep enough, you 
will come to solid rock. 

Figure 14 shows the soil a little 
lesa than two feet deep. Some- 
times there ia much 

more than this, and '^ "' '"" 
' . IB of diSennt 
men may even dig ^epUia 
deep wells without 
finding rock. But in many places 
there are only a few inches of soil, 
and in others there is not enough 
even to hide the rock. 

One reason why the soil is deeper 
in one place than in another is that 
some kinds of rock decay much 
rotting the rock, this water very slowly more easily than other kinds. Another reason 

changes it into a powder. '^ *''^^ ^" ^™'^ P'*<^^^ ""^ '^'" ^"'^''^^ ***« ^'*« 

™l . 1 r • .1 away as fast as the rocks crumble. This may 

The water may also freeze m the ^^J^ j^e rock quite bare in one place, and 

cracks and pry the stone apart. Per- make very deep soil in the places where the 

haps you have seen iron pipes or water water leaves the broken bits. 

pitcherei that have been burst by water 

freezing in them. This shows how 

much the freezing water expands ; it 

will even break rocka apart. Some of 

the pieces of rock broken ofE in this way 

are very small, others are quite large 

(Kg. 12). 

Plants help the water to break up the rock. 
Their hairlike roots push into the cracks, and 
remain there until they grow so large that they 
pry off pieces of rock. 

The earthworms that one often sees on a 
lawn after a heavy rain also help in crumbling 
the rock. In order to get food, they take soil 
into their bodies and grind the coarse bits to- 
gether until these become very fine. 

Rock changes to soil most rapidly 
near the surface. This is because the 
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Having learned how the soil is 
made, let us see how plants make use 
of it. 

An acorn that has heen planted in the 
soil sprouts and sends up a tiny stem. 




This grows taller and taller, and sends 
The nie tiurt °'^' ^^'^ branch after another 
plants make Until the little tree becomes 
ofthewu a mighty oak. What a lot 
of material haa been used to make such 
a tree ! Where has it all come from ? 

Some of it has been taken out of the 
air by the leaves, but much of it has 
been taken from the soil by the roots. 
While the stem, branches, and leaves 



have been growing above ground, the 
roots have been growing underground, 
where we cannot see them. These roots 
have spread out in all directions (Fig. 15) 
and have extended deep into the soil, in 

search of things needed by the tree. 

Dig up a weed, in order to see how 

its roots have pushed their way in 

and out through the soil. 

Roots have no eyes, to be sure; but 
thej burrow about, and in their own way 
find what they need. It is 

not the large or old roots, I^'J^TJ^ 
, , , . , the h«<f i|i[ f f 

however, that do this. That j^^^ 
is the work of the young 
roots, many of which are not mQch larger 
than haira (Fig. 15). 

If you dig up a weed, or any other 
plant, very carefully, you will see that it 
has a great many such hairlike roots. It 
is these that take the materials from the 
soil, while the older, larger roots merely 
pass these materials on to the part of the 
plant above ground. Every tree, every 
blade of grass, every weed and vegetable, 
depends upon such tiny roots for its life. 

One of the things that the roots 

of plants seek in the soil is water. 

Plants need water as wh«tpUnt« 

much as you do ; and a ttke bom the 

plant in a flower-pot will "^ 

soon wither and die if it is given no 

water. Try it, to see for yourself. 

That is the reason we water our 

lawns during dry weather in summer. 

Boots take other substances from the 

soil, called plant food. This plant food 

is a part of the soil itself, and is as 

necessary to plants as food is to you. It 

is carried, in the sap, to all parts of the 

plant and used to make stems, leaves, 

flowers, fniit, and seeds, as the blood in 

your body is used to make bones and 

flesh. Every blade of grass and every 

limb of a tree contains some of this 
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plant food that was once a part of the 
rocks. When a piece of wood is burned, 
some of this rock material is left behind 
in the ashes. 

Every person, even, has some plant 
food in his body ; your bones and teeth 
are partly made of it. But you did not 
take it directly from the soil ; the plants 
took it for you, and you received it from 
them in the flour and other foods that 
you have eaten. 

Plants do not all need the same kind 
of food, any more than all animals do. 

Why different Horses eat hay and grain ; 
Jdndsofsoii dogs eat meat. So, also, 
are needed some plants need one kind 
of food, others another. These different 
kinds of plant food are found in the 
different kinds of soil. 

There are many different kinds of soil. 
Sometimes the rock has crumbled into very 

small bits, making a fine-grained 
d^MttDt U^ soil ; again the pieces are so large 
of soil ^^^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^ coarse. In fact, 

in some soils the pieces of rock 
are so large that some of them are pebbles. 
Then, too, there are many kinds of rock, such 
as granite, marble, and sandstone; and when 
they crumble they make different kinds of soil. 

In some places the soil has plenty of 
plant food in it. To raise good crops 

in such soil, men have to 
do nothing beyond plowing, 
planting, and hoeing. Central Africa 
has a great deal of that kind of soil, and 
so has the United States. Soil of this 
kind, with plenty of plant food in it, is 
said to be rich, ov fertile. 

There is also much soil that has little 
plant, food in it, and that is said to be 

poor, or sterile. One reason 
for sterile soil is that the 
rock from which the soil has come may 



Fertile soil 



Sterile soil 



contain little plant food. On that ac- 
count one farm may be much more 
sterile than another next to it. 

Soil that was once fertile may become 
sterile, because plants are always taking 
some of the plant food out Howfertiiewu 

of it. They must do this in may become 

order to grow. When weeds •^•'^* 
and trees fall and decay on the spot where 
they grew, they pay back what they took 
away. But if plants are carried away 
from the spot where they grew, there is 
danger that fertile soil may be made quite 
sterile. 

Now this often happens. Farmers 
send away their wheat to make flour, 
and take their corn, hay, and oats to 
market. Indeed, they have to do this 
in order to make a living. Some farm- 
ers have sent their crops away year after 
year, without putting anything back in 
the ground to take the place of what 
was carried away. The result is that 
the soil has become really worn out, or 
sterile, and the farmers are no longer able 
to support their families on such land. 

The wise farmer takes care to put 
some plant food back upon the soil, to 
replace what his crops have -^^^ ^^ ^^. 
taken from it. Then he can ger can be 
continue to raise good crops. *^<*^^ 
That which he puts back upon the soil 
is called di, fertilizer ^ because it keeps the 
soil fertile. People in the city often 
spread a fertilizer on their lawns, to feed 
the grass and thus make it grow. 

Millions of dollars are spent in the 
United States every year for fertilizers. 
If this were not done, the crops would 
not be nearly so valuable. Then the 
farmers would suffer; and since we all 
depend upon the products which t\iA^ 
raise, vie i^\io\>\dL ^ «oSfix. ^^i2caissi%^va 
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the most important industry not only in 
our country, but in the whole world. 
Therefore, what is important to the 
farmer, is important to every one. 

1. Why is the soil in our country so valu- 
able ? 2. What about its value in other places ? 

3. Why is tlie soil one of the 
Oneatioiu most imiKH-tant things in the 

world? 4. What is the soil made 
of ? 5. How has it been ntade ? 6. What 
causes rock to crumble? 7. How does it hap- 
pen that solid rock is everywiiere fouud be- 
neath the soil? 8. Why is the soil of different 
depths? 9. What use do plants make of the 
soil? 10. W^iiat is the work done by the hair- 



3. Plains 



If the soil that rests on the rock had 
a smooth and level surface like a floor, 
it would be unfit for farm- 
ing. For the water, after a sloping ludu 
heavyrain, would then stand thebMtfor 
in a thin slieet upon the 
ground. This would drown the crops 
and prove unhealthful for both people 
and animals. 

Land with steep slopes is also unfit 
for farming. The rains wash away 
much of the soil on these slopes^ until 
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Ltllng wheat od tbe broail plains ol the West. 



like roots of plants ? 11. Name two things that 
plants take from the soil. 12. Why is it im- 
portant that there should be different kinds 
of soil ? 13. What causes the different kinds ? 
14. What is meant by fvrtile soil ? 15, By 
tterile soil ? 16. How may fertile soil be 
made sterile? 17. How can such danger be 
avoided ? 

1. Find a place where men are digging a 
ditch, or a cellar, and see how the dirt looks be- 
low the surface. 2. Find a 
bowlder, cliff, or old stone wall, 
that is crumbling away. 3. Col- 
lect several different kinds of 
soil. 4. Find out what trees and 
vegetables grow best near your home. 6. Visit 
a greenhouae to find out what kind of noil is 
used there, and what is done to keep it fertile. 
6. Make a drawing of the roots of some weed 
that has been carefully dug up. 



Suggeitiona 
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only a rough, thin soil is left ; sometimeB 
even the rock is uncovered. The crops, 
too, are often washed away from such 
steep slopes by the heavy rain. It is 
very difficult, also, to do the work of 
planting, plowing, and harvesting on a 
steep hillside. 

Land that has gentle slopes is better 
for farming. The water runs off more 
slowly, without washing the soil away 
or injuring the crops; more of the 
water soaks into the soil, leaving it 
moist; and the fanner can work, or 
cultivate, the soil more easily. 

Land of this kind, with slopes so 
gentle that it is nearly level, or slightly 
rolling, is called a plain. A very large 
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part of our country consists of such 
plains, and this is one reason why the 
The extent of United States is one of the 
puina in the finest farming countries in 

ODitrfSUtea ^^^ ^oj.1^ ^p-g iQy 

If you were to cross our country on 
the railroad you might travel for two or 
three days over nearly level plains, with 
no mountains, and not even any high 
hills, in sight. On eitlier side of the 
track you wonld see one farmhouse after 
another, eacli surrounded in summer by 
fields of waving grain, and by green 



There are thousands of swamps in our 
country, and it is quite common for a 
farm to have one or more of them upon 
it. Swamp land cannot be cultivated 
until it is draitied ; that is, until the 
water is made to run ofE. Drainage of 
the land, therefore, becomes a very im- 
portant matter. 

Swamp soil is usually very fertile. 
For this reason, when there is no natu- 
ral slope to carry off the what i« done 
water, men often set to work "'^h swamps 
to make one. For this purpose they 




pastures in which horses, cattle, and 
sheep were feeding. Now and then the 
train would pass through a village or a 
city; but every where else, for hundreds of 
miles, you would find only fertile farms. 

In many places, even from a train, 
one can easily see that there are slopes 
Theimpor- On this great plain, down 
tance of alopei which the Water runs freely. 
But in parts of the plain the slopes are 
so gentle that the surface seems to the 
eye to be perfectly flat. Yet the fact 
that the water runs off, proves that even 
here the land has a slope. 

Here and there, however, the surface 
is so level that the water does not all run 
o£E, but makes wet places, called swamps. 



dig ditches with sloping bottoms that 
allow the water to run away to some 
lower place. 

Sometimes the ditches are left open, 
as shown in Figure 17. More often tiles 
are laid along the bottom, forming a kind 
of pipe, and then the ditcli is filled up 
with earth, Tlie water finds its way 
into these pipes and thus flows away. 
Such drainage is expensive, but it usu- 
ally pays well, for it makes good fertile 
farm land out of land that before was 
useless. 

A i>;aln is a nearly level, or „___„ 

gently rolling, part of the land, 

A awamp is wet land from which the water 
does not i-uu off freely. 
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1. Why is gently sloping land the best kind 
for farming? 2. What about the extent of 
such land in the United States ? 
3. Why are slopes of great im- 
portance? 4. Why are swamps 
drained ? 5. How is this done ? 
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1. Find some ground near yonr home that 

seems nearly level. In what direction does it 

.. really slope? 2, Where is the 

•^ longest slope in your neighbor- 

hood ? Would you call it a part of a plain ? 
\Vhy ? 3. Find out whether or not there are 
any swamps near you. If so, tell how you 
might plan to drain one of them. 4, Why 
should a farmer use tile and fill up a ditch, 
rather than leave it open ? 



No matter in what direction you look, 
in a hilly country, the scenery changes. 
The view from the top, or summit, of a 
hill that requires only a few minutes to 
climb, is very different from the view at 
its base (Fig. 18). Can yon explain why? 

The higher hills, which may require 
several hours to climb, furnish even 
finer views. From the summit of such 
a hill one can see hilltop after hilltop, 
with valleys between, stretching out for 
miles in the distance. The valleys wind 
in and out among the hills, with perhaps 
ru^ed cliffs too steep to cHmb on one 




I Talley. ' Here some ol the slopae ai 
'*"' ooTSMd by toreau. 
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3. Hills and Valleys 

Plains are usually so level that one 
can see for miles across them in every 
Tiie beauty of direction. The surface is so 
ahUly country flat that, no matter where 
one looks, he sees the same kind of 
scenery." 

It is very different in a region where 
the slopes are steeper. The higher parts 
are called hiUa, and the lower parts, be- 
tween the hills, are called valleys. 



side, and long wooded slopes on the 
other. In the bottoms of the valleys one 
can possibly see brooks or rivers wind- 
ing about. If you live among hills, de- 
scribe some of the walks and views that 
you have enjoyed. 

The soil on hills may be deep and 
fertile ; and then, even uaM made 
though it is difficult to cul- »* »'i«» 
tivate the ground, the hilly land, like 
the plains, is used for farms. 

Many people build their houses upon 
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hills in order to enjoy the beautiful 
views. Another reason for doing this 
is that the air is cooler and fresh^ there 
in summer. 

A third and even more important 
reason is that it is more healthful to 
live on high ground. Where the land is 
low, the slope ia often so gentle that the 
water cannot flow off readily. Houses 
in such places often have 
cellars that are damp, and 
the people living in such 
houses are in danger of 
fever, and of other kinds 
of sickness caused by this 
dampness. But the water 
generally runs away quick- 
ly from a hill, bo that the 
ground there soon becomes 
dry even after a heavy 
rain. 

In large cities, where 
land is very expensive, 
people build almost any- 
where. Here the low 
places are carefully 
drained, like swamps on 
farms; drain pipes, or 
sewers, being used to carry 
ofE the water. 



In times paat, when war was more 
than now, men built great castles, with thick 
Tails, on the summits, or crests, of hills (Fig. 19). 
From these they could look out over the coun- 
try for a long distance, and spy approaching 
enemies in time to prepare for them. Besides 
this, the steep sides of the hills were difficult 
for the enemy to climb. 

Some of the Indians used to build their towns 
npon the tops of steep hills, in order to be safe 
from other Indians. For the same reason the 
early settlers in Kew England placed their 
churches and Tillages upon the hilltops. At 
present, hills are little needed for protection 
against enemies. 



The bottoms of valleys, unlike hills, 
usually have a gentle slope. This fact 
has had a great influence ThBn»ofT«l- 
upon the roads of every itT' for roads 
country (Fig. 20). For in "«''ii'"y 
order to get from one place to another, 
it is easier to travel in a valley than to 
go np and down across the hills. On 
that account, when white men flrst came to 




this country, and settled among the hills, 
they built their roads in the valleys. 
The same thing is still done. 

Railroad.^ have also been built in the 
valleys. Trains cannot be drawn up 
steep slopes, and therefore the railroads 
must either cut through the hills or else 
follow the valleys. The latter is much 
the cheaper plan, so that in a hilly 
country railroads wind in and out, often 
making sharp curves in order to follow 
the valleys (Fig. 20). 
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Fio. 20. — A road and a railnay winding their way up a 

Where the country ia nearly level, as 
upon a plain, it is easier to travel in 
a straight line. Even in such a place, 
however, both the wagon roads and the 
railways are often built round 
a small hill rather than over 
or through it. 

While many people build 
their houses upon hills, many 
Themeof yai- more live in the 
Uys for homes valleys. Farmers 
often live in the valleys be- 
cause the best soil is usu- 
ally found there. The soil is 
washed into the valleys by 
the rains and is tlierefore 
deeper tban on the hill slopes. 
Tliere is also more moisture 
in the valleys, so that the 
crops grow better there. 

Another important reason 
why people live in valleys is 
the fact just mentioned, that 
the roads and railways are 
80 often built there. Rivers 



large enough for boats are 
also found in many of 
the larger valleys. Can 
you give reasons why peo- 
ple choose to live along 
such highways of travel t 
It is because valleys are 
such important highways 
that many of our towns 
and cities have grown up 
in them. Some of the 
largest cities are found 
where two or more val- 
leys come together. In 
such places roads and rail- 
ways, coming from differ- 
ent directions, meet and 
thus make a good center 
where people may trade, and from which 
they may ship goods (Fig. 21). 

When we think of a valley, we usually 
have in mind a small one, across which 
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a person can easily see, for the valleys 
The ■[» of that one commonly sees are 
TaUeyB ijoth narrow and short. 

But valleys are of all sizes. Many 
are so narrow that a person can easily 
toss a stone across them. Probably there 




are some of this kind near your home, 
and if you seai'ch you may find one. 

Other valleys are several miles across, 
and some are far larger. Indeed, there 
are some so great that one could not 
travel their whole length or width, even 
if he were to spend all day and all night 
upon a fast train. There is one such in 
our country, called the Mississippi Valley, 
which is over three thousand miles long, 
and nearly as wide. 

Valleys as large as this must, of course, 
have very gentle slopes. On that ac- 
TheMiMU- count many people living 
•ipplVaUey in the Mississippi Valley 
scarcely know that they are in a valley. 
The Mississippi River Bows through the 
lowest part, but the homes of many 
people are so far from that river that 
they may never have seen it. The land 
all about them is so level that it does 



not seem to form a part of any slope. It 
is, in fact, a vast plain. Yet, when the 
rain falls there, it flows on and on in 
brooks and rivers, till it reaches the 
great river, thus proving that the plain 
is a part of the Mississippi Valley. 

Nut all the slopes of this valley are 
smooth and even. There are smaller 
valleys of many different sizes within 
this great valley, and some of them are 
hundreds of miles long. 

The more important valleys have 
names, just as people have; Howon»Taiiey 
for instance, there is the ia sep»r«ted 
Mississippi Valley, the Hud- '"""""wt"" 
son Valley, and the Connecticut Valley. 
Can you name others ? It is impor- 
tant that there be some way of fixing 
the boundaries of such a valley, so that 
one can know where it begins and ends, 
and how much land is included within it. 
Usually this is easily done. 

When the rain falU upon the roof of 
a house (Fig. 22), the water is divided 
along the highest part, some flowing 
down one sirle, some down the other. 




Water falling upon the highest land 
between two valleys is divided in a 
similar manner. Because the water 
parts, or divides, at the hi^-af^ -^arfs* 
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between two valleys, this place is called 
a divide, or loaler parting, or sometimes 
a watershed. The dotted lines in the 
picture (Fig. 23) show some divides. 
Notice how irregular the lines are. 

A divide sometimes stands out as 
sharply as on the roof of a house. In 
other places it is difficult to find, because 
the land is so nearly level. Can you 
point out sucli a place in Figure 23? 

Since the divides are the boundaries 
of the valleys, it is easy to determine 
how far it is across any valley. How 
would vou do it? 



When it rains slightly, the water soaks 
into the soil and disapi>ear3 ; but when 
there is a heavy rain, not all of the water 
can sink into the ground. Some begins 
to flow away. One little stream, per- 
liaps less than an inch wide, begins at 
one point; another joins it; soon sev- 
eral of thein unite; and after a little 
while a good-sized brook or ureek is 
formed. 

Have you not noticed this flowing 
water in the school yard, in the roads, 
or on the sides of bills? If you have, 
you have surely noticed that tlie water 
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The divides on the two sides of the 
Mississippi Valley are many hundreds of 
miles apart. But there are, no doubt, 
some valleys near your home whose 
divides are not one hundred feet apart. 
See whether you am find one ; and if 
you do, try to trace its divides. 

People sometimes speak of the "ever- 
lasting hills," but tlieyare not everlasting. 
Bov uii. and The hills and valleys that you 
«iiey«ii«Te have seen were not always 
bwAi nude here, and will not remain for- 
ever. They have all been slowly made. 
Let us see how this has been done. 



did not flow off without taking some- 
thing with it. It was muddy. This 
means that soil bad become mixed with 
the water and was being borne away by 
it. Every heavy rain bears along much 
soil, cutting little channels, washing out 
roads, and perhaps even destroying the 
beds of railways, so that trains must stop 
running for a time. 

During such a rain little channels, or 
valleys, are carved in the soil, leaving 
tiny hills and ridges between (Fig. 24). 
No doubt you have seen these formed 
many times. If not, you can easily. 
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make them by poming water from a 
sprinkler upon a pile of loose dirt. 

There are many heavy rains every 
year, and in a lifetime their number is 
very large. During many hundreds of 
years, then, the water could wash away 
an enormous amount of soil and rock. 
This soil the large streams and rivers 
would carry away to the sea. It is by 
such very simple means that even deep 
valleys have been formed, with the hills 
between them. It has all been done in 
much the same way as the rain water 
cuts the tiny channels in the soil of the 
school yard. 

What a change water must have made 
in the surface of the earth during the 
thousands of years that have passed ! 
No doubt there were hills and valleys 
in the very beginning; but every year 
these have been slowly changing, so that 
they are now very different from what 
they once were. After many more 
years they will be very different from 
what they are now, for they are even 
now slowly changing. 

This is the way in which most hills and 
valleys have been formed. Some of the very 
largest valleys, however, like the Mississippi, 
have not been made entirely by running water. 
They have been partly caused by the sinking or 
the rising of the land. We shall learn more 
about this when we study about mountains. 

A valley is the low land be- 
tween higher lands, as between 
hills or mountains. 

A divide (also called water-parting or water- 
shed) is the place between two valleys where 
the rain water parts, or divides, that on one 
side flowing into one valley, that on the other 
flowing into the neighboring valley. 

1. Why does a hilly country look more at- 
tractive than a plain? 2. Of 

?JJ^^ what use are hills? 3. Show 

how valleys are of use for roads 

and railways. 4. Why are they of use for 



Definitions 



homes ? 5. What about the size of valleys ? 

6. Tell about the Mississippi Valley. 7. How 

is one valley separated from another ? 8. How 
have hills and valleys been made ? 

1. Where is the highest hill near your home ? 

2. What views do you most enjoy in your 
neighborhood? Describe them. 

3. Find pictures of castles, show- ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ing their location on hills. 4. Find the divide, 
or watershed, of some valley near you. Trace 
it as far as you can. 5. Watch the water carry- 
ing off soil after a rain. 6. Find a washout 
after a heavy rain. 7. Show that streets and 
roads are so made that they have a watershed. 
Why is that done ? 8. Do you know any roads 
or railways that follow valleys and wind about 
among the hills ? If so, tell about them. 
9. Make a drawing showing the appearance of 
a hilly country. 



4. Mountains 

Hills are seldom more than a few 
hundred feet high ; but in some parts of 
the world the slopes rise thousands of 
feet. Such high places are called moun- 
tains. 

You may never have seen mountains, 
but you have certainly seen something 
that looks quite like them. Appearance of 
Often, on a summer even- mounuins 
ing, the sun sets behind great banks of 
clouds that reach far up into the sky. 
Some of them have rough, steep sides 
and great rugged peaks; others have 
more gentle slopes and rounder tops. 
Oft«n there are many of them together, 
and they appear so real that it seems as 
if one might climb their sides, if he could 
only reach them. 

This is very much as snow-covered 
mountains appear in the distance. In 
fact, in a mountainous country one must 
often look carefully to tell whethei* 
he sees real mountains or only some 
clouds. 
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. The mountains in Figure 25 are much 
like hills, except that they are larger. 
The siie of They are two or three thou- 
mounuiiu gand feet in height. Some 
mountains are so low, and their slopes 
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muin peaks la the Alps, d 



so gentle, that one is easily able to climb 
to their tops. Such mountains are often 
called hills; but many mountains are 
even two or three miles in height. 
The tops, or peaks, of these may rise far 
above the clouds, and are 
often wholly hidden by them. 
Usually where there is one 
mountain peak, there are 
others in sight (Fig. 26). 
They often extend in lines, 
forming what ia called a 
mountain chain, or a inoun- 
tain raruje., which may be 
hundreds of miles in length. 
Besides peaks, there are many 
deep valleys and steep slopes 
n such a mountain chain. 

Perhaps you know that it 
.s colder on the summit of a 
high hill than at jh, t«mp«a. 
ts base. When ton on nunm- 
going to the top *^' 
of the Washington Monu- 
ment, which is five hundred 
and fifty feet high, if one 
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takes a thermometer with him, he finda | of the 
that it is about two degrees cooler at | Even 




— A mountaia 



the top than at the base. One might 
not notice any difference in temperature 
when climbing low hills, but it is easily 
noticed on high ones. If your home is 
near such a hill, you can prove this. 

People who live among high hills 
oijserve that it often snows upon their 
summits (Fig. 27), while it rains in the 
valleys below. How can you explain this? 

Many mountains rise so high that 
it is much colder at the summit than 
at the base. In fact, it is so cold on 
very high mountains that the snow 
never quite melts away. No rain ever 
falls there ; but it snows instead, both 
summer and winter, and it is far too 
cold for trees to grow. Such mountains, 
therefore, are always white with a thick 
blanket of snow. 

Even in hot Central Africa some of 
the mountains rise so high that they are 
always covered with snow. On these 
peaks it is as cold as in the land of the 
Eskimos, although the Negroes living at 
the base of the mountains need h^ly 
any clothing. 

Because of the cool climate and beau- 
tiful scenery, many. people spend part 
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summer among the mountains, 
the lower mountains, which are 

covered with 

woods all the way nwraudM u 

to the top, and aummer re- 
have no snow in *** 
summer, are so much cooler 
than the lowland that they 
often attract tliousands of 
visitors during hot weather. 
Railroads now lead to 
many of the mountains, and 
sometimes even go complete- 
ly across tliem. Following 
a valley, such a road rises 
and higher until it comes to 
called a mountain pass (Fig. 28). 
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This is nothing more than a valley be- 
tween two mountain peaks. Then, after 
going over the pass, the railroad leads 
down the vall«y on the other side. Or, 
quite often, if the way to the pass is too 
Bteep, a railroad winds about, in many 
curves, until it can climb no higher; 
then it tunnels directly through the hard 
mountain rock. Some of the tunnels 
in mountains are several miles long, and 
have several thousand feet of rock di- 
rectly overhead. 

There are often good roads in the 
mountains, and some of tlie visitors 
amuse them:selve3 by driving. There 
are also paths in many directions, lead- 
ing to points of interest ; and many 
people spend a part uf their time in 
mountain climbing. 

This sport, however, is often difficult 

, , and sometimes dangerous. 

Wbjr moiuilaln , ,.«. , 

elimblngisdif- It may not seem dimcult to 
acuit,M)deT«n climb to the top of a moun- 
ogeroM j.^j^^ ^^^ j^ usually is. 
In the lirst place, a long distance 
must be traveled. It might require a 
whole day of steady climbing to reach 
the summit of a mountain only one 
mile high. We cannot go straight up 
into the air. Tliat is impossible. In- 
stead, we must walk up the slope of the 
mountain and go several miles before 
we reach the summit. 

Most mountains are so steep that one 
would grow very tired climbing directly 
up their slopes ; therefore a much longer, 
zigzag path is usually followed. In 
addition to this, there may be some 
steep cliffs, or precipices (Fig. 29), that 
could not be climbed even if one wislied 
to do so; and it is necessary to travel 
round these, to find a place where the 
slope is less steep. 



For these reasons it may be necessary 
to walk ten miles, or even more, climb- 
ing uphill all the time, in order to 
reach the top of a mountain only a mile 
high. One would need to stop often for 
breath and rest. 

There may be danger, at some points, 
especially in climbing very high inomi- 
tains. One may lose his way, or, since 
the path is often wet and rocky, with 
perhaps a steep precipice close to it. 




one's foot may slip, causing him to fall 
upon the rocks far beneath. Or great 
masses of stone and snow may suddenly 
come crashing down the mountain side, 
destroying everything in their path. 
The dangers to be met in climbing high 
mountains are shown in the following 
description. 

Many people cross the ocean to visit 
the Alps Mountains ha Swit- xne climbing 
zerland. Mont Blanc, one of Mont BUnc, 
of the bestrkuown peaks in *" S'***"!*"* 
the Alps, is nearly three miles in height. 
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Tt is so difficult and dangerous to climb 
this mountain that persona wishing to do 
80 must employ guides, to show tliem the 
way and help them over the worst places. 
The round trip usually takes two 
nights and three days ; and as there is 
no place to obtain food, it is necessary 
to carry it. Overcoats and blankets 
are also needed; for cvoii though the 
journey be made in the hottest summer 
weather, it is bitterly cold upon the 
mountain top. 

Suppose that we are making such a journey. 
We start early in the morning, so aa to have 
a loug day. Eacli of us carries a 
few light articles, but the guides 
and porters take naost, for they 
are strong and used to climbing. 
At first we walk along a pleasant 
path in a beautiful wood ; a house 
IB now and then passed, and per- 
haps a green field, but soon there 
are no more houses and fields, 
and we meet no people. The 
trees become smaller and smaller, 
until the line is reached above 
which it is so cold that no trees 
can grow. This is called the 
tree line, or timber line. 

From this point on, no plants 
larger than bushes are seen, and 
after a while even these disap- 
pear. Meantime the soil and 
grass have become more scarce, 
white here and there banks of snow are found 
in the shady hollows. Soon we have climbed 
to the snow; litie. This is the line above which 
snow is found all the year round. Now, no 
matter in what direction we look, rocks ami 
snow are everywhere to be seen, and the snow 
is often hundreds of feet deep. 

What a wonderful view is before us ! It re- 
pays U3 for all the hard work. We look down 
upon the woods through which we have just 
passed, and over them to the deep valleys, 
with the green fields, pretty houses, and vil- 
lages far below us. Beyond are seen other 
steep mountains upon the opposite side of the 
valley. 



A guide takes his place in front of us, and 
often tells us to stop while he goes ahead to 
examine the way. It may be that the snow 
has bridged over and hidden a deep and nar- 
row chasm, and if we were to step u^wn this 
snow bridge, we might break through and fall 
a hundred feet or more. 

Sometimes the guides hft us over a danger- 
ous place; and when it is steep or slippery, 
they fasten all the members of the party to- 
gether with ropes, so that if one falls, the 
others may hold him {Fig, 30). 

As we advance higher and higher, it is often 
necessary to take a narrow path on the steep 
side of the mountain. On the right we can 
look hundreds of feet almost straight down- 
ward ; on the left are huge stones and masses 
of snow almost directly overhead. 




The snow sometimes slips, forming mow 
^ides, or avalanches, which are very dangerous. 
They come tearing down the sides of the moun- 
tains with a terrible roar, at times burying 
whole vill^es beneath them. You have seen 
the same thing, on a much smaller scale, when 
snow has slid from the roofs of houses on warm 
winter days. 

After one night spent in a little house about 
halfway up the mountain side (Fig. 31), and 
after much hard work on the next day, we 
reach the summit Here, in spite of our heavy 
wraps, we are all shivering, for upon high moun- 
tain tops there are fierce winds which seem to 
go throug;h even the thickeat clc:l^.V^^^'^. 
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On this barrpn mountain top there are no 
lAtdtt, no trees, no grasa, — nothing but snow 
ai>d roek (P'}g. ■i'J^). Rut if it is a cipar (lay ami 
tbers am no oloudti clin^ns to the mountain 
sides below us, we may be able to look down 
into the beautiful s^pf:n valleys (inly a few 
miles away, Thftre the birds are ain^ing, flow- 
era are hloflsnmin^, and men working in the 
fields are complaining of the heat. 



Perhaps jou already 
know that the tocka in- 
side the moiin- ot^MMaf 
taina some- wn B ^ a i— 
times contain gold and 
silver. Iron, lead, and 
other metals are also ob> 
rained there. The matal 
in the rings, watcbesy ioaft 
silver coins that you faanv 
seen, and even the jna 
parts of your school dad^ 
may have come from At 
rocks of some mMMh 
tain. 

Rock that contain 
Dietal is called ore; awl 
it may look so much filw 
common rock that yoQ 
might not note the differ- 
ence. You might haTe a 
very valuable gold ore in your hand 
and not know that it contained any 
gr>ld. In order to get tlie metal out of 
tlie ore, much work is necessary. Many 
men in mountainous countries are em- 
ployed in mining ore and in getting the 
metal out of it (Fig. 3.3). 
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The trees in tlie mountain forests are 
also valuable. The most common kinds 
are evergreens, such as the pine, hem- 
lock, and spruce. These are green even 
through the winter, and can live on the 




there is much ic« and snow upon some of tbem; 

and that upon the higher mountains there ie so 

much that it never raelts away, no matter how 

hot the summer may bo. 
During hot weather, many streams in the 

plains dry up; but at such times the ice and 
snow of the mountains melt 
the faster. Then the streams 
which flow forth from these 
mountains are even more swol- 
len than usual. This water 
may nin along for many miles, 
until it finally reaches towns 
and cities where people need 
it to drink. Uo you know of 
any city that gets its drinking 
Wilier from such a river ? 

You have learned that 
most hills have been 

slowly made by running 
water, whit'h cuts out val- 



below tha aurtiicB. 

cold mountain sides a> 
far up as the timber liur 
(Fig. 34). The land upon 
a, mountain side is usually 
too steep and rocky for 
farms, but even where 
there can be no farms. 
trees may grow, coveriiiL: 
the mountains for miip^; 
and miles witli dense foi- 
esta. These trees may hr 
cut doica and sawed into 
lumber, from which all 
sorts of wooden articles 
are made. Possibly the very seat in 
which you are sitting was once part of 
a tree that grew on the side of a moun- 
tain. 

Mountains are of further use because of the 
irater they supply. We have already seen that 




leys and leaves high places between. 
Most mountain ranges have g,^ „u>iui- 
not been made in this way. t«insiuiT»b»«i 
They are really parts of the "**^* 
land that have been slowly raised, until 
some portions are much higher than. iba. 
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aurroundiDg country. When mountains 
are thus raised, the rocks are bent, 
broken, and folded in a very irregular 
way (Fig. 3o). You can imitate this 
foldiag of the mountain rocks by bend- 
ing, or crumpling, a number of sheets of 
paper. When the rocks of mountains 
are folded, the cnirapling extends for 
a great distance, sometimes even for 
thousands of miles. Such a region of 
folded rocks, a hundred miles or more 
wide, and perhaps a thousand miles or 
more long, is called a mouniain system. 



DeflnlUons 
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Of course running water cuts valleys 
in a mountain region as well as in a 
hilly country. In fact, most of the val- 
leys and many of the peaks and ridges 
in mountains, have been carved out 
by running water. The land is slowly 
raised by folding, and then valleys are 
cut into it by the water that flows 
down the slopes. 

While it is well, first, to read even eereral 
ihMt h ptiges of the text without pause, 

Btna»** ^ before stated, it la necessary in 
further study to stop here and 
there to think over what has been read. 

For this purpose some stopping places are 
better than others. Probably the best stopping 



place, for every page or two, is found at the 
end of the answer Us each question that is sug- 
gested in the headings at the side of the page. 
At this point, each time, the thought turns to 
another topic, and it is therefore a good place 
to make a stop. One can then look bock over 
what he has just read, or think it through with- 
out looking at the book. 

In preparing for recitation it is not necessary 
to try to remember the exact words of the book. 
In fact, it is much better to tell what has been 
learned in one's own words, just as a person does 
in writing a letter. 

A TROunfatn is high land, where 
masses of rock have been pushed 
up above the level of the surrounding country. 
A mountain petik is a high 
part of a mountain. It is a 
sort of large hill in the moun- 
tains. 

A mountain range is a long, 
rather narrow belt of moun- 
tain country. 

A mountain chain is a group 
of mountain ranges, one beside 
the other, and often nearly in 
a line. 

A mountain system is an 
even larger group of moun- 
tains, often including two or 
more mountain chains. 

A precipice is a steep rock 
eut up Id «□ anh Q\{ff^ often found in a moun- 
tainous country. 
An avalanche is a great mass of snow, ice, or 
rock falling down a mountain side. 

The timber line (or tree line) is the line above 
which no trees grow. 

The mow line is a line above which snow re- 
mains all the year round. 

A mouniain pass is a gap, usually a valley, 
across the crest of a mountain range. 

1. Describe the appearance of mountains. 

2. What about the temperature on mountains? 

3. Why are mountains of use as 
summer resorts ? 4. Why is 
mountain climbing difficult and 
sometimes dangerous? &. Tell about the climb- 
ing of Mont Blanc. 6. State other uses of 
mountains. 7. How have mount^os been 
made? 

8. 'What is meant by a plain? Swamp? 
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Valley? Divide? Mountain? Mountain peak? 
Mountain range ? Mountain cliain ? Mountain 
system ? Precipice ? Avalauche ? Timber 
line ? Snow line ? Mountain pass ? 

1. If youhavemadeavisitto the mountains, 
describe what you saw, to the class. 2. Watch 
for clouds that resemble moun- 
tains. 3 Make a collection of 
pictures of mountains. Note the timber line, 
the snow line, and other points of interest. 
4 Represent a mountain by the use of sand, 
stones, twigs, and clialk dust. Show the woods 
and the timber line ; the snow line ; precipices. 
5. Ask some one who has climbed a mountain 
to tell you about it 6. Write a story relating 
the Adventures you might expect in climbing a 
mountain. 7. I)escril>e some of the views you 
would expect to enjoy. 



We have seen how very important 
valleys are ; and we have also learned 
that they have been formed by the work 
of running water. We shall next study 
the running water that has carved out 
the valleys, and that makes the rivers. 

Every heavy rain causes the water to 
collect here and there, and to flow down 
How river* the slopes. At first only 
'••Bin tiny rills are formed, but 

these unite to make little streams and 
brooks. The hrooks and small streams, 
in turn, unite to form rivers. Thus rain 
alone may cause a river; but aa soon as 
all the rain water runs off, such a river 
would become quite dry if there were 
not water from some other source. 

Rivers usually have a more regular 
supply of water. Some of them, as we 
have seen, start in the high mountains, 
where the snows never entirely melt 
away. Others have their beginnings, or 
sources, iu lakes and swamps. 



It should he remembered, too, that 
there is a great deal of water in the 
ground, for some of it sinks into the 
earth during every rain. It is this 
water that men find when they dig 
wells. The underground water trickles 











i 



slowly through the soil, and through 
crevices in the rocks (Fig. 36), often 
bubbling forth as a spring, weeks after 
it has fallen as rain somewhere else. 
Many ri\'er3 have their sources iu such 
springs, and most large rivers receive 
water albng their courses from hun- 
dreds and even thousands of them. 

Let us take a journey from the source 
of a river to its lower end, or mouth, 
and see how it changes, how a river 
Our river has its source in cJuuije»«iid 
a small spring in the moun- fj|^]|^'' 
tains, where the clear, cold j, luoppw 
water bubbles out of the P*" 
ground at tlaa Vjaaa ciV %. -tn^ ^:«S„ 
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For a short distance 
it flows through a 
grassy meadow (Fig. 
37), and is so narrow 
that you can easily 
step across it. The 
water is so clear that 
you can see the spec- 
kled trout swimming 
about in a deep hole 
near one side, or bank. 
A smaller branch, or 
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tributary, enters the brook froni^lB- 
other small valley, and makw It 
sumewhat larger and deeper. 

Soon the brook leaves the nil 
and begins to tumble down 
^lope. Here it changes greatly, la 
some places it is narrow and deep; 
in others, broad and shallow ; hen 
it flows swiftly, there slowly. 

We put a toy boat upon the 
water. It floats along quietly for s 
time, and then, coming to a swift 
piirt of the current, called a rapid, 
it is whirled along roughly and up- 
set. We rescue it and set it right 
again, but soon it comes to a place 
where the water falls several feet 
from the top of a ledge (Fig. 38). 
In tumbling over this water/ail the 
boat is again upset, and dashed 
against the rocks. 

As the water rushes along, beat- 
ing itself into foam, it is here and 
there joined by other tributaries, 
some very small, others nearly as 
large as tlie brook itself. Thus the 
stream gradually grows broader and 
deeper. 

Often the water must rush around 
or leap over large bowlders that lie 
directly in its path ; and often it 
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falls directly downward for many feet, 
with a roar. The stresim 
is now in a deep gorge, 
with the rocky clifEs ex- 
tending high on each 
aide, and shutting it in 
like walla (Fig. 38). It 
seems quite helpless, with 
the great, hard rocks all 
about it. Yet it is really 
getting the better of this 
rock, for pieces of stone 
are often loosened and 
fall frc»n the steep cliffs 
into the water. Then 
the torrent hurls them 
against one another, and 
grinds them against the 
bottom, or b^, of the 



stream until they are worn into smooth, 
round pebbles. These pebbles are borne 
on downstream, and are slowly ground 
up into grains of sand and bits of clay. 

The bed of the stream and the rook 
clifis by its side are ground away at the 
same time. It is this grinding that has 
made the gorge so deep and caused its 
sides to rise so steep and high. The 
scenery here is wild and grand, with 
towering cliffs on either side (Fig. 39). 
Now it is too difficult to follow the 
stream, and we leave it, to join it again 
many miles below. 

Here the river has left the mountains 
and flows in a broad valley through a 
hilly country. Some of the 2, itamiddis 
slopes are steep and covered p^ 
with forests; others, more gentle, are 
cleared of trees and dotted, with farms, 
farmhouses, and barns. 

The current is not fio swift now, 
although there are still some rapids and 
falls ; and instead of rocky cliffs the 
banks are low (Fig. 40). In fact, in 




The river Is 
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some places these are not much higher 
than the water. Here and there a 
tributary, itaelf almost a river, pours its 
flood into our stream. 

It has now been many days since this 
water left the mountains. The river 
has become so deep that we cannot 
touch its bed with a long pole, and so 



has greatly changed. In the moantaini 
the water rushed rapidly and noisily (»■ 
ward, dra^ng along bowlders and p^ 
hies; in its middle part it flowed iaet 
enough to carry only sand and mud ; bat 
now the current is so gentle that it cao 
carry only the finest bits of rock mud. 
These bits are so tiny that, if you were 




wide that bridges are needed to cross 
it (Fig. 41). We can now drift along 
easily in a boat, watching the men at 
work in the fields, and the towns and 
villages that we pass. 

At one point, however, the current 
grows swifter, and finally the water 
tumbles in a great fall. We must leave 
the river at this point and pass around 
the fall. Here is a large city with many 
mills and factories. From this point on, 
the stream is so broad and deep that 
large steamboats can travel upon it ; it 
has now become a great river. 

It is still several hundred miles to the 
river mouth, and since other rivers, both 
«. lu iow« large and small, continue to 
**"•• join itjOiir river steadily grows 

deeper and broader. The banks become 
' lower, and they are occupied by many 
towns and cities, with farms between. 

In this part of its courae there are no 
rapids and falls. Indeed, the current 



y long bridge ia needed tc 



to place some of the muddy water in i 
glass, it would take hours for all of them 
to settle and leave the water clear. 

At last we are approaching the river 
mouth, toward which the water has been 
steadily flowing for weeks. The riva 
is now a full mile in width, and moving 
very slowly. It never dries up, because 
there is always a supply of water from 
its thousands of springs, and it drains 
so great a country that rain is nearly 
always falling into some of its hundreds 
of tributaries. 

Not only rivei>boat8, but ships from 
the ocean are now passing up and down 
the river. Now the water divides into 
several streams, each flowing into the 
ocean along a separate course {Fig. 43). 
Each of these pours its fresh wat«r 
into the salt water of the sea, and be- 
yond their mouths no land is to be seen, 
— nothing but water evervwhere (Fig. 
42). 
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Other rivers may differ from this one in many 

' Bow other ways. Instead of having their 

I riren differ sources in springs among the 

I from Out one mouutaiiis, they may start from 

swamps or lakes fhey may have low, soft 



system (Fig. 43). For instance, we 
speak of the Mississippi River System, 
meaning the Mississippi River and all 
its tributaries. 




1. 4S. — Mouth of a large 

banks near their sources, instead of high rocky 
ones, and they may have no rapids or falls. 
Instead of emptying directly into the ocean, 
they may enter other rivers as tributaries, or 
they may pour their waters into lakes. Rut, 
in spite of such differences, 
other rivers are much like 
this one in most respects. 
If there is a river near you, 
how does it resemble the 
one described ? How does it 
differ from it ? 



We have seen that 
fiom its source to its 
The mHninE mou*ihariv- 

ceive water 
from hundreds of tribu- 
taries. Thus the rain 
that falls in places 
even hundreds of miles 
apart may at last be 
brought together in a 
single main stream. 
Such a main stream, 
with all of its tributa- 
ries, is called a river 




lo. ta. — HftpotaiiTerafsl«in. Foiut 
tbeMurce; Uleiiioutb; UwnuUnBtTea 
•everal CrlbatAriea. 



All the country that is drained by a 
single main stream is called a rioer hasin. 
Thus all the laud drained by the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries forms the 
Mississippi Basin. In 
^vliat liver basin is your 
home located? 

Very great quantities 
of .suil are carried away 
by rivers, wiuitri«rt 
and much do with their 
rock is "^"* 
ground up and carried 
off by them. This load 
of rock bits that rivers 
carry, is called sediment. 
Some of it -comes from 
the pebbles that are 
rolled about in the 
stream bed, and some 
comes from the stream 
bed itself. What be- 
comes of it all? 

If you have seen a 
sidewalk, o^ li^ SijSs^ 
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flooded with water, you perhaps remem- 
ber that a thin layer of sand or fine 
mud was left when the flood 
disappeared. The sand and 
mud were borne along by the current, 




until they reached a place wliere tlie 
water did not move swiftly enougli to 
carry them any farther. Then tliey 
slowly settled. 

After heavy rains, or when 
the snow melts rapidly, rivers 
often rise so high that they ovei^ 
flow their banks (Fig. 44). At 
such times the water spreads 
out in a thin, slowly moving 
sheet, on both sides of the main 
current. Then,a8Ju8tdescribed, 
this slowly moving water allows 
a thin layer of mud to settle. 
Each flood adds another layer, 
making the land a little higher, 
until, after many years, it is 
built above the usual level of 
the river. Such land is gener- 
ally a level plain ; and, since it is made 
by river floods, it is called a flood plain. 

This is one of the ways in which plains 
are made. Near small streams such 
plains are generally narrow strips of 



land (Fig. 45) between the stream and 
the bills that rise at some distance on 
either side. But in large valleys, like 
the Mississippi, the flood plains are many 
miles in width. 

Flood plains make the best 
kind of farm land. The soil is 
very fertile; the Burface is so 
level that it can be easily culti- 
vated; and, being so near the 
water, it has plenty of moisture 
for the roots of plants. 

Not all the sediment that 
a river carries is used to build 
flood plains along ^.^^ 
its banks. Much of 
it is drifted on to the river 
(flood. mouth, where it enters a lake 
or the ocean. Here the water 
is usually quiet, so that even the finest 
mud sinks to the bottom. At first only 
enough sediment is collected to form 




low, swampy land. But, like the flood 
plains, this is slowly built higher and 
higher, by a layer of mud from eadi 
flood, until it becomes high enough to 
make dry land. 
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Such plains at the mouths of rivers 
form what are called deltas (Fig. 46). 
Many rivers have deltas so wide that 
one camiot see across them, and the 
great quantity of 
sediment from 
which they are 
made has come 
from the fields, 
hills, and moun- 
tains, perhaps 
hundreds of miles 
away. Such delta 
lands, like flood 
plains, are very 
fertile and make 
excellent farms. 

Rivers are of 
importance in other ways besides carv- 
The mm "^S o"t valleys and building 
of riven for flood plains and deltas. Each 
draluga river is really a great open 

ditch for draining the surrounding land. 




Fio. 46, — The delU of a river. 



rapidly. If it were not for rivers, this 
water could not. run off so quickly. 
People in towns and cities along a river 
bank also owe a special debt to the river, 
because it quickly 
carries away all 
sewage. 

While rivers 
drain the land, 
and 

keep t^'yoppiy 

it healthful, they 
also bring the 
much-needed 
water to plants, 
animals, and man. 
We have already 
learned in our study of the Sahara Des- 
ert how necessary water is to plants. 
In desert countries men lead water from 
the streams many miles, through ditches 
or pipes, aiid let it spread out over the 
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vat«iiag ciopa In the desert. 



Its work iu drainage is always of value 
to the farmers who live in the valley 
through which it flows ; but its impor- 
tance is most plainly seen when heavy 
rains fall, or when the snow melts 



thirsty soil, so that plants can thrive 
(Fig. 47). That is called irrigation, and 
in many places, including some parts of 
our own country, no crops can be raised 
without it. 
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Again, many animals and people de- wood, or grind corn. Steam is also used 
pend upon rivers for. tbe water that for power; for example, to turn the 



they drink. Even whole cities often 




obtain their drinking water from rivers. 
Find out where your own drinking water 
comes from, if you do not already know. 
The water of rivers is also used for 
turning water wheels 
TI..1,™. (Kg- 48). 

for manubic- YoU have, 

'™^ perhaps, 

noticed how wind- 
millswork. ThQwind 
blows the large wheel 
round and round, and 
it may be so con- 
nected with other 
wheels tiiat it can 
pump water, or turn 
a saw for sawing 



'heels of a railway engine, so that it 
can drag the heavy cars along. 

River water is made to do work in 
much the same manner. Where there 
is a swift current, or where there are 
waterfalls, such as the Niagara Falls, 
it is often easy to run some of the water 
off to one side through a ditch or pipe. 
The water, racing rapidly along, or 
falling with great force, strikes a wheel 
(Fig. 48) and makes it whirl romid. 
This wheel, being connected with 
others, causes them to turn also, much 
as one wheel in a clock causes othera 
to move. 

Thus machinery is set in motion by 
which logs are sawed into lumber, grain 
is ground into flour, cotton is made into 
cloth, and many other kinds of work are 
done. 

Water that furnishes the power to 
turn the wheels is called icater power; 
and the buildings in which such manu- 
facturing is carried on are called fac- 
tories, or mills (Fig. 49). 

The water in most rivers does not 
flow fast enough to strike a wheel with 
much force. Water power is found 
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mainly in rivers with swift currents, and 
especially near rapids and falls. There 
mills have been built (Fig. 49), and then 
cities Lave often sprung up. We found 
one such city on our journey down the 
river, described on page 34. 

There is one other way in which 
rivers are very valuable. It has always 
Their nee lor been difficult to find an easy 
MTijation means for carrying goods 
from one place to another. In some 
places there are no roads, and even 
where there are roads, they are often 
hilly, rough, and muddy. 



much as scores of wagons or cars (Fig. 
50), and many boata can go up and down 
at the same time, so that a large river is 
equal to several railroads. Besides, such 
a river may lead a long distance into a 
country. For example, one can travel 
by boat for thousands of miles up the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

For these reasons, carrying goods by 
boat upon rivers, or river navigation, is 
a very important business. Indeed, it 
is so important, that broad ditches, 
called canals, have been dug in many 
places (Fig. 51) in order to improve it. 




Yet most of the things that we use, 
such as sugar, flour, oil, meat, coal, lum- 
ber, and clothing, must be carried long 
distances, sometimes thousands of miles. 
Even if the roads were excellent, it 
would take a great deal of time, and 
cost much money, to haul these mate- 
rials in wagons. Te ship them by rail- 
way takes less time, but ia expensive. 

A broad, deep river is really one of 
the finest highways in the world. To 
be sure, no wagons or cars can be drawn 
over it, but boats are easily moved upon 
it. A large river boat can carry aa 



laige Bteamboat oa the MlsslsBippi River. 

Sometimes these canals have been ex- 
tended around rapids or waterfalls for 
the use of river boats. In other places 
they have been built many miles across 
the land, so as to connect one river 
with another. 

Before the time of railways, — which 
is no longer ago than when your great- 
grandfathers were boys, — boats were 
used for carrying all sorts of articles. 
Even to-day, when there are so many 
good wagon roads and railways, it is 
cheaper to carry many things on boats 
than in cars. 
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It is easy to see, then, why many 
people have chosen to build their homes 
near rivers. A farmer prefers to live 
near a good wagon road, or near the 



A river basin ia the land drained by a river 
and all its tributaries. Tlie divide suriound- 
iug it forms its boundary. 

A tributary to a river is another stream that 
flows into it. 




railway station, so that he may easily 
send his crops to market; and for the 
same reason, people have always liked 
to live near a river, which is a good 
highway, or waterway. It is partly on 
this account that many of the large 
cities of the world stand on the banks 
of large rivers. Do you know of any 
such cities? 

_ _ ,,, A river source is the place 

where a river starts. 

A spring is water flowing forth from the 
ground. 

A river bank is the land that borders a 
river. Each river has two banks. 

A river diannd is the part of a valley that a 
river occupies. 

A river bed is the bottom over which the 
water flows, 

A rapid is a part of a river where the water 
flows 80 swiftly that it is tossed about. 

A umterfaU is a part of a river where the 
slope of the bed is so steep that the water falls 
nearly straight down. 

A river st/atem is a main stream with all its 
tributaries. 



The moytk of a river ia its lower end. It is 
usually the part where its waters empty into a 
larger body of water, such as another river, a 
lake, or the ocean. 

A food phiin is the plain along the banks of 
a river that has been built up by the sediment 
that settles during floods. 

A delta is the plain formed at the mouth of 
a river by sedimeqli that the current can cany 
no farther. 

1. How do rivers begin ? 2. Describe the 
upper part of a river. 3. Describe its middle 
part. 4. What is the condition 
in its lower course? 6. How Qamt^nM 
may other rivers differ from the 
one described? 6. What is meant by a river 
syst#m ? By a river basin ? 7, Where are 
flood plains found, and bow are they formed? 
8. Where and how are the deltas of rivers 
formed? 9. flow are rivers of importance 
for drainage ? 10. How are they of value for 
supplying water? 11. For manufactaring ? 
12. For navigation ? 

13. What is a river source? A spring? 
River bank ? River channel ? River bed ? 
Rapid ? Waterfall ? River system ? River 
basin ? Tributary ? River mouth 7 Flood 
plain? Delta? 
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1. Why are the rocks in river beda usually 
so smooth and round ? 2. What is meant 
by "up a river"? By "down a 
river"? By " right k-ink " ? By 
"left bank"? 3. Find a spring. Why is its 
water cool? 4. Find a flood plain. 5. What 
are the causes of river floods ? 6. I>o you 
knon* of some city that gets its water from a 
river ora lake? If so, how is the water brought 
to the city and distributed to the houses? 
7. Make a water wheel, and arrauge for a stream 
of water to turn it. 8. Make a collection of 
pictures of rivers, and notice as many facta as 
you can about them. 9. Make a drawing of a 
river, showing its source, mouth, tributaries, and 
flood plains. 

2. Poods and Lakes 

If you build a dam of sticks and mud 
across a small brook, the water soon 
Howpooto fills the little basiu that you 
and ukoa make,and thenflowsoutover 

•n fOniWd Jl^g (Ja^^ Jq tjjjg ^^^y y^y 

can make a very small pond (Fig. 52). 



wood, or stone, across much larger 
streams (Fig. 53). They do this because 
the rivers that supply towns and cities 
with drinking water, or with power for 
manufacturing, often become too low to 




furnish the amount of water needed. By 
means of the dama large basin is formed; 




In order to make a lake (or Btoiing w 



In order to make ponds or small I and when the river is high, enough watOT 
lakes, men often build dams of earth, | maybe collected in it to la&t.^'Ea'sti^'i^ 
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dry season. If you have seen such a 
pond or lake, describe it to the class. 

Most ponds and lakes have been caused 
in much this way. That is, the water 
has collected behind dams that have 
been formed across streams. This is true 
even of the large lakes, some of which are 
two or three hundred miles long and fifty 
miles or more wide. Usually, however, 
these dams have not been built by men. 

Some of the dams have been made by beavers 
(Fig. 54). There used to be a great many bea- 
vers in our country, and some are still left. 



been widened by the forming of a dam. 
The stream flows into this HamMfor 
body of water at one end. P«rt» ol « Uto 
This end is really a little higher than 
the other end, and is called the head of 
the lake. The water flows out at the 
lower end, which is called the /oot of 
the lake. The stream that flows into a 
lake is called the inlet, and that which 
flows out is called the outlet. 

Some lakes have no outlet, because there is 
so little water that the basin cannot fill and 
overflow. The water in such lakes becomes 




— A dam ur sticks placed b; ben vera Id a swilt stream, Id otder to nuke the pood in wliioh UiBj live. 



Since they prefer quiet, shallow ponds in which 
to live, they gnaw down small trees and make 
dams with the sticks. Then they build their 
houses in the ponds thus formed. 

In other places, as among mountains, where 
the sides of the river valleys are steep, great 
avalanches of rock and earth have fallen, and 
blocked, or dammed up, a stream. These are 
some of the simplest ways in which dams have 
been made across valleys, to form ponds and 
lakes. In your later study of geography yon 
will learn about other ways in which ponds and 
lakes have been made. 

From what has been eaid, it is clear 
that a pond or lake is usually nothing 
more than part of a stream that has 



salty. Perhaps you have heard of the Onat 



Salt Lake, In Utah. Its water 



Wliyai 



salt that no one could drink 
it, even if he were dying of thirst. «"">« "It 

The reason why such lakes become salt is as 
follows. There is some salt in all water, even in 
that which we dnnk, altliough so little that «e 
do not notice it. ^hen water flows into a lake, 
the salt is carried with it If there is no outlet, 
the water cannot flow out, bnt it escapes, be- 
cause every day some of it dries away ; that is, 
it is changed into vapor and carried away in 
the air. The salt cannot pass off in this manner. 
It remains, therefore, and slowly collects, un- 
til the water of the lake becomes salt. 

You have heard of the Sea of Qalilee, and 
of the Dead Sea ; both of them are in Palestine. 
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The Sea of Galilee is a fresh-water lake, with 
the Jordan River for its outlet. This fresh- 
water river finally empties into the Dead Sea, 
a lake that has no outlet. The air ia that 
desert country is so dry that fully aa much 
■water passes off from this lake in vapor as enters 
from the river. On that account the Dead 
Sea cannot overflow, and it has become one of 
the aaltest lakes on the earth. It is so salt 
that fishes cannot live in it, and tliat is the 
reason it is called the Dead Sea. 



tant waterways. Upon the Great Lakes, 
in the northern part of the United States, 
hundreds of vessels are engaged in carry- 
ing passengers, grain, coal, lumber, and 
countless other products. On this ac- 
count many people have settled on the 
shores of large lakes, and as a result 
many towns and cities have been built 
there. Do you know of any ? 




— The leault of a momiDg's fiahlug Iroi 



a lake lu Caanda. 



Like riversi, ponds and lakes are of 
use to meo in many ways. They help 
ThB uau of to keep the ground moist near 
pondi and their shores ; they furnish 

*" water to cities, to factories, 

and to farmers for irrigation. Besides 
this, many valuable food fish are caught 
in lakes ; and in cold countries much ice, 
for use in summer, is cut from their sui> 
face. 

Again, lakes, like rivers, are impor- 



.Another reason why lakes are impor- 
tant is because their shores are often very 
beautiful ; and the air there is usually 
cool in summer. Because of this many 
persons go to lakes, as they do to moun- 
tains, to spend part of their summer 
vacation. There they can enjoy the 
hunting, fishing (Fig. 55), canoeing, 
and bathing, as well as the walks along 
the sand and pebble beaches and in the 
woods along their shores. 
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1, How are ponds and lakes formed ? 
2. Give names for the parta of a 
lake. 3. Why do some lakes be- 
come salt? 4, What are some 
of the uses of ponds and lakes? 

1. Find a pond or small lake and examioe 
the dam that caused it. 2. What dangers do 
^ you see from lakes, when the 

^^ dams made by men have not 

been well built? 3. Find out more about 
beavers. 4. What is meant by " up a lake" ? 
By "down a lake"? 



travel, if you went far enough, you 
would come to it. 

If you wished to go to the home of 
the nomads of the desert, or of the Ne- 
groes of Central Africa, you would have 
to travel across the ocean ; and even if 
you went on a fast steamer, it would 
be many days before you arrived Itere. 
All the time you would be out of sight 
of land, with nothing but the level ocean 




Fin. 06. —The vMt oceSQ, witb do Iftnd In right. Tbs Bsilboala are flBbiog veBsels. 



3. The Ocean 

The great rivers, starting as tiny 
brooks, grow into larger and still larger 
Theaiieot streams, until, after days 
tbeocMD and perhaps weeks, they 

mingle their waters in the sea or ocean. 
No doubt much of the rain that falls 
near your home finally reaches the sea 
in this way, and if you could float along 
upon it in a boat, you, too, would in 
time reach the ocean. 

We can see across most lakes, and 
can sail across even the largest in a 
day or two; but the ocean is far larger. 
One could sail upon it, in the same 
direction, for many days without com- 
ing to land (Fig. 56). Indeed, the ocean 
is so large that it surrounds all the 
land on which people live, and no 
matter in what direction you might 



about yon. Every day would be some- 
what warmer than the day before, until 
finally you reached the hot country of 
Africa. 

To reach the land of the Eskimos you 
would also go by ship on the ocean, and 
travel for days upon it. On this jour- 
ney every day would be a little cooler 
than the day before, and finally you 
would come to a region where it is so 
cold that there is ice on the sea even in 
summer. 

If your home is not near the ocean, 
you might have to make a journey of 
one or two, or even three or four, days 
to reach it. It might be necessary to go 
up hills and across valleys, to pass 
around lakes, and possibly even to cross 
great ranges of mountains. You would 
be surprised to find how much land 
there is, and how many farms, villages. 
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towns, and cities there are. Find out 
how long it would take to reach the 
ocean from your home. 

Although there is so much land, there 
is far more water. In fact, there is 



ocean. Since plants, animals, and men 
must all have water, the ocean is of value 
to all living things on the land. It is in 
supplying water for rain that the ocean 
is of greatest importance. 




Fia. ST. — A mackere]. Mackerel are uBually 



id a ba1( feet long 



nearly three times as much water as 
land. The ocean is so immense tliat 
the great rivers in all parts of the earth 
pour their water into it. Their mouths 
may be thousands of mites apart, yet the 
sea stretches far enough to reach them 
all. 

The water of the ocean is too salt to Orink, 
but river water ia fresh. Since there are many 
tbousan<ls of rivers entering the sea, you might 
expect that their water would make the ocean 
less salt. It does do so near the mouths of 
great rivers, but soon the fresh water becomes 
mixed with and swallowed up in the saltwater; 
for the ocean is so large that all the river water 
that enters it ia not enough to make it fresh. 

Plants, animals, and men all owe 
much to the ocean, for without it very 
» . ^ *.. little rain would fall. Mois- 

Valmofthe . . ... , 

ocean is for- ture IS always nsmg into the 
niaUog water air from the ocean, and being 
carried about by the winds. 
When it falls from the clouds, we have 
rain. Even rain that falls thousands of 
miles inland comes largely from the 



There are other ways in which the 
ocean is of value. One of these is in 
supplying food. You know v.iueottiie 
(p. 5) that almost all the ocean «» 
food that the Eskimos eat, «"'«=- '"oo* 
such as seal, walrus, and fish, comes 
from the sea. Fish from the ocean, or 
salt-water fish, as they are called, are a 
very important food for other people 
also, and many men make their living 
by going out in boats and catching them. 
Great numbers of fish are sometimes 
found close to the land ; but often they 
are caught far out in the sea, so that 
the fishermen must remain out of sight 
of the land for days at a time (Fig. 56). 

Instead of hooks and lines, long nets 
are often used, and so many fish are 
sometimes cauglit in these nets that the 
boats are soon filled with them. No 
doubt some of the mackerel (Fig. 57) or 
herring that you have eaten have been 
caught in this way. Halibut also come 
from the sea, and so do codfish (Fig. 58), 
which may be seen in almost any grocery 
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store. Picture 56 shows a fishing vessel | makes the seashore a pleasant place to 
that is used in catching salt-water fisli, | spend the summer. 




I'lo. 5H. — A codfish. CtKlliah 

The ocean water is cooler than the 
Valne of the ocean land in Slimmer, and for 
u a pieasnre resort {[^at reason the breezes 
that blow from the ocean are cool. This 



oftcu three or four Icel long. 

The views at the seashore also attract people. 

The silvery sheet of water, atretching out as 



far as the eye 

white 

again it is blue 



reach, is often dotted with 

its color is green, 

the clouds hang over it, 




Pio, B9. — The ocean 



nn the n>c^ coast ol Kew Eagluid. 
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it is dark and gloomy. There are beautiful 
suiirisea aud sunsets to watch, and one can see 
the storms come and go, with the waves dash- 
ing into the whitest of foam against the rocks 
(Fig. 59), or rolling high upon a sandy beach. 

In fact, the water, the sky, and the coast are 
always changing iu appearance. This is true 
of the lake shores, too; but the ocean is so much 
larger than the greatest lake, that the scenery 
OD the seashore is far grauder than that on 
the lake shore. 

For these reasons many people go to the sea- 
shore in summer, just as others go to the juoun- 
tains or to the lakes. There they spend their 



known. Coney Island and Asbury Park are 
two such resorts near New York City, and 
Atlantic City is another near Philadelphia. Can 
you tell anything about any one of them ? 

Where the winters are warm, as in the South, 
the seacoast is a winter resort. Many persons 
spend a part of the winter on the warm southern 
coasts or on stiiall islands in the sea. Some of 
these, like Bermuda, lie far out in the ocean. 
At these winter resorts there is no frost or snow. 
Flowers blossom all winter, and people dress in 
light clothing, enjoying themselves out of doors, 
while at their own homes the ground is covered 
with snow and the weather is bitterly cold. 




Fir. ho. — Handreda of people bathing on the aandf beach at Ath 



time climbing over the rocks, walking upon the 
clean, sandy beach, bathing in the cool salt 
water (Fig. 60), and looking at the scenery. 

Many houses, and even cities, have 
been built at the most attractive places 
along the seashore. There are large 
hotels for the visitors which are often 
crowded in summer, but few people are 
found at these summer resorts during 
the winter. 



Besorts of this kind are very common near 
large cities, and some of them have become well 



Different parts of the ocean have dif- 
ferent names. For instance, the .4 (iajtizc 
Ocean is the part lying be- ^^^^ „f ^^ 
tween the United States and ocean for navi- 
the land, called Europe, «'**"" 
where the English, Irish, Germans, and 
other peoples live. We buy many 
articles from these peoples, such as 
linen and woolen cloth, sugar, silk, 
oranges, and olives; and they likewise 
purchase articles from us, such as cotton, 
wheat, meat, iron and steel goods, a.wi. 
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leather. Hundreds of millions of dollars' 
worth of these articles are sent across the 
ocean every year. Thousands of passen- 
gers also cross the ocean every year, some 
coining to this country to Hve, others 



men are engaged in it. A single large 
steamship may employ five or six hun- 
dred men, and carry as many aa three 
thousand passengers. Many of the shipi 
are great steamers, each costing mil- 




going to Europe to travel, or to visit 
friends. The fastest steamers need only 
five or six days for the voyage. 

Every part of the ocean is a great 
highway, and thousands of ships are al- 
ways traveling upon it in all directions, 
carrying people, fruit, iron, different 
kinds of machines, mail, and many otlier 
things (Fig. 61). Although tliereareso 




many ships, the ocean is so large that a 
person may sail for days upon it without 
even seeing another ship. 

Ocean navigation is, therefore, a very 
important business, and thousands of 



lions of dollars. Some of these travel 
at the rate of twenty miles or more an 
hour ; others are sailing vessels pushed 
along by the wind, going fast when the 
wind blows hard, and hardly moving at 
all when it is calm. Many of the ships 
used on the ocean are far larger than 
vessels upon lakes, and they sink deeper 
into the water. Tlie largest, when 
loaded, reach down thirty feet or 
more below the surface. 

One of the difficulties that ships 
meet is in loading and imloading 
tLe goods that they Difflcnitie. mH 
carry. Wagons can be d«ngeiB tor 
driven alongside a rail- '^•''*'* 
way car and be quickly filled or 
emptied. But a large ship sinks 
down into the water so many feet 
into (Fig. 62) that it is difficult to find 
a place where it can come cloae 
to shore. If it should strike the botr 
tom, it might he wrecked. Besides this, 
a boat cannot load and unload whoe 
there are large waves. 

Again, upon both lakes and the ocean, 
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vessels meet with dangers of many kinds. 
Storms are often severe, and the waves 
are so high that sometimes they sweep 
over, and for a moment almost cover up 
even the very large vessels (Fig. 63). 
When far out from land, large, well- 
built ships are not in serious danger in 
such weather, but smaller vessels, es- 
pecially those that are old or poorly 
built, may be destroyed. 

When approaching land, however, 
sailors of all vessels must be careful. 
The shores of large lakes and of the ocean 
are often quite irregular, and the depth 
of the water may change very quickly. 
In some places there are dangerous shal- 



lows, in others hidden rocks, or reefs, 
that lie near the surface (Fig. 64). 

There are also currents that may float 
a vessel out of its course ; and fogs are 
often so dense that a person can see only 
a short distance ahead. It is then very 
easy to lose one's way at sea. In addi- 
tion to all this, strong winds and high 
waves may drive a ship in the wrong 
direction, in spite of all that can be done 
to prevent it. 

Not all these difficulties and dangers 
can be overcome, but much How such diffi- 
is done to make shipping ^Jjj.'^'J^ 
both easy and safe. The ir- met 
regular shape of the coast itself helps 
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toward this end. Very often the land 
partly surrounds a body of water, as in 

1 EtOum ^'^' ^^' fo'^^'^g what is 
called a hay. Some of these 
bays are very large, being even hundreds 
of miles long, but many more are quite 
small. Many of the small bays have an 



Thus a convenient and safe way is found 
for handling goods that are carried on 




Harbors ate so important that the7 are some- 
times made on coasts where there are no good 
natural liarbors. Thia is very expensive work, 
but it pays. Walls of rock are built in such * 
way as Dearly to inclose a body 
iif water, much as tlje water of 
a bay ia inclosed by land. Such 
a wall in called a breakvxxleT 
(Fig. 66), because it breaks the 
force of the waves and prevents 
them from entering the spac« 
behind. 

It often happens that har- 
bors are not as deep as they 
need to be. The vessels now 
used are much larger and sink 
deeper into the water than those 
formerly used. On that account 
many harbors that were once 
deep enoTigh are now too shal- 
low. All the time, top, the 
waves and tides are bringing 



opening large enough for 
vessels to enter easily, but 
snaall enough to shut out 
most of the fierce waves. If 
the water is Heep. as is often 
the case, such a small bay 
makes a fine harbor (Fig. 
65) ; that is, a place where 
vessels may enter and be 
protected from storms and 
waves. 

For the purpose of load- 
ing and unloading ships, piers of wood 
or stone, called wharves, are built from 
the shores of the harbor out into the 
deep water. Even large vessels can be 
firmly fastened, or moored, to these 
wharves, and wagons can be drawn out 
on them close to the side of the vessels. 




sediment that settles in the harbors, slowly 
filling them up. 

Vast sums of money have to be spent, there- 
fore, in deepening harbors. The loose sand 
and mud are scraped out by dredges; but Then 
the bottom is solid rock, it has to be blasted 
out. This work is of so great importance to 
so many people, that the United States g 
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luent spends millions of dollars every year in 
dciing it. 

So long a3 a sliip lies in a good harbor, 
it is safe from most dangers. But when 
>. Lightbousei it is outside, on its way 
uid utht-Bhips from one harbor to another, 
dangers are ever present. Did you ever 
stop to think how a vessel finds its way 
on the great ocean ? 

While a ship is out of sight of land, 
its officers must guide it by the position 
of the sun or of certain stars, using tlie 
compass and other instniments. But 
during storms and foggy weather, the 
winds and currents may cause e\en a 
large steamship to drift far out of its 
course. Theft as a ship 
approaches land, the 
chief help is from the 
lighthouses (Fig. 67), 
which are built in many 
places along the coast. 

Often the land ex- 
tends out into the water, 
forming what is called 
a point or a cape, or if 
large and almoBt sur- 
rounded by water, & pen- 
insula (Fig. 68). Light- 
bouses are placed far 
out on such points or 



capes or peninsulas, or on islands near 
the mainland, so that their lights may 
be seen a long distance over the water. 
Tliey are also built elsewhere, wherever 
the danger requires. 

In some places there are dangerous 
shallows, or shoals, where it is impossible 
to build a lighthouse. In such cases,8hips 
with lights on tlieir masts, called light- 
ships {Fig. 69), are securely ancliored 
near by to give warning to sailors. 

When the captain sees the light of a 
lightliouse or light-ship, he knows that 
he is nearing laud and must be very 
careful. How can he tell which light 
he sees when there are so many light- 
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houses? That is not difficult, for the 
lights are not iiU alike. Home are wliite, 
others red; some give a steady light, 
others turn around and, as they turn, 
send out flash after flash. There are 
many different kinds, and the maps, or 
charts, that all ships carry, tell the 
captain where each is placed. He also 
knows the special kind of lightbou^e to 
be found at the entrance to tlie harhor 
for which he is bound. 

In case of heavy to^, when the lights can- 
not be seen, {lowevful horns and whistles are 




blown for a warning. The lighthouses and 
light-ships are well provided with these, and 
they are blown every few seconds, or minutes, 
according to the need. When sailors approach 
the coast during toggy weather, they always 
listen for the sound of the fog horn. 

By such lielps as these a vessel finds its way 
to the entrance of its own port. What a lone- 
some life those i>eo]»le who live in the light- 
houses and light-ships must lead, attending to 
the lamps and giving warning in tlie fogs ! 
But how important their work is in saving sliips 
from destruction on the wave-beaten coasts I 

The entrance, or channel, to a harbor 
is often narrow, and some- 



t. Bnoys 



times on each side there are 



jeefs and shoals on which a vessel 



might he wrecked. It is necessary, 
tberefore, that the channel be clearlj 
marked. This is done by placing hoi* 
low iron buoys here and there. Hum 
float on the surface, but are andund 
firmly in their places. They are gaSia- 
posts to the sailor, pointing out the "WMf. 
Dangerous rocks and shoals are ako 
marked by buoys; and many of thea 
are so made that they send out a ahdU 
whistle, or ring a bell every time tluf 
are moved by the waves. On lUl 
account they are called whistling hmift 
or hell buoys. Have' jni 
ever seen any of thesfr.'fll 
the water? 

It is so important that noiHI^ 
take be made in entering ft B)Mr 
bor that men, called . pna*- 
pihta, make a bnsi- 
nes.s of guiding, or pilotii^ ib^ 
into harbors. They go out il 
small bouts, ofteu out of sight of 
land, to watch for an approaching 
vessel. And when tliey see one. 
they sail toward it aa fast aa thej 
can. In stonny weather it is ex- 
citing to see a pilot come up iu 
his little boat, tossed about by the 
huge waves, and clamber up the aide of the ship. 
It seems a wonder that he is not washed into 
the sea, and that his small boat is not dashed 
to pieces against the sides of the big vessel. 

In spite of all the care that is taken to guide 
ships safely into harbors, one is now and then 
wrecked on the coast, especially 
in foggy and stormy weather (Fig. Ji.^^*^ 
(U). Then, of course, the lives of 
sailors and passengers are in danger. Hence 
it is imi>ortant that some means be provided 
for saving shipwrecked people. This is done 
through life-saving stations. Here and there 
along the coast such stations are found, whert 
several men spend their time in keeping ft 
sharp lookout for shipwrecks, and in going to 
the rescue. At such times they boldly launch 
their lifeboats through the surf and perfona 
many acts of bravery. 
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A harbor is also called a, port, and a 
cdty on a barber ia called a seaport. Sea- 
Why tuport. Ppyts often grow to be great 
often become citiea. New York City is 
Urp dUei ^^ example ; it is the largest 
in North America, and the second in size 
Id the world. Philadelphia is another 
example; Boston and San Francisco are 
also seaports. Can you name any others ? 

The fact that each of these great 
cities is located on a good barbor is one 
important reason for its size. The ocean 
connects a good harbor with all parts of 
the world, and if the country back of the 
seaport ia fertile and thickly settled with 
people, the port becomes a gateway for 
travel and for the shipping of goods. 
To such a port vessels may come by 



hundreds (Fig. 70), bringing goods that 
are wanted, taking others away, and 
carrying passengers back and forth. 
Hundreds of vessels may be seen in 
New York harbor at all times, and 
every y&iT many thousands of them 
enter that port alone. 

When studying the leaaoii, it is important to 
know that not all the sentences in the text are 
to be temembered alike, for they .,^, . 
are not all of the same value. -^ tadv** 
Neither are the paragraphs all of 
the same value, nor the pages. On the con- 
trary, in any t«xt there are always some sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and pages that are far more 
important than others, and one of the princi- . 
pal things to do In studying a lesson is to dis- 
cover what the most important parts are. 

For instance, on pages 44 and 45, telling about 
the size of the ocean, there aie more tUaja.«.wm» 
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of sentences, and seven different paragraphs. 
What are the most valuable parts ? They are 
not the first paragraph, nor the last, for both of 
these could be omitted and the main thought 
would remain fairly clear. But look at the sec- 
ond and the sixth paragraphs. These two con- 
tain the principal fact. Read them to see what 
it is. The other pan^raphs are less important, 
aiming merely to help make this main thought 
plain. They can be remembered most easily, 
too, by thinking of the most important fact. 

In all study of the text, it is best to find the 
most important statement as quickly as possi- 
ble, and then think of the others along with it, 
in order to hold it the more firmly. To test 
this, pick out the one or two main sentences in 
the paragraph about the value of the ocean in 
furnishing water for rains. Do the same with 
other parts of the text. 

An island is a body of land 
entirely surrounded by water. 

A peninstda is a body of land almost sur- 
rounded by water ; the word means " almost an 
island." 

A cape is a small body of land extending out 
into the water. 

A hay is a large body of water partly inclosed 
by land. 

A harbor is a small body of water so shut in 
by land, or by breakwaters, that vessels enter- 
ing it are protected from winds and waves. 

1. Give proofs that the ocean is very large. 
2. How is the ocean of value in furnishing 

. water for rains? 3. Of what 

Oa^t^nfl value is it in furnishing food ? 

4. What is its value as a pleasure 
resort ? 5. How is it valuable for navigation ? 
6. What difficulties and dangers do vessels 
meet on the ocean ? 7. State the main facts 
about harbors. 8. About lighthouses and light- 
ships. 9. About buoys. 10. Pilots. 11. Life- 
saving stations. 12. Why do seaports often 
become large cities ? 13. Wliat is an island ? 
A peninsula ? A cape ? A bay ? A harbor ? 

1. What miglit be the effect, if there were 
much less ocean and much more land ? 2. Ex-. 

amine pictures of bluefish, her- 

^^*^ ring, and halibut in the dictionary, 

and make a drawing of each. Find the real 
fish at some fish market or elsewhere. 3. In 
what direction would you go to reach the ocean 
at the nearest point ? Find out how fai* it is. 



4. Have some one tell you about a voyage across 
the ocean. 5. Have some one tell you about 
a visit to a summer resort on the seashore. 

6. Read the description of the storms on the 
ocean, found in the story of Robinson Crusoe. 

7. Do you know of any views that are made 
more beautiful by the presence of water ? If 
so, where are they? Describe them. 8. Which 
is probably the most important use of the 
ocean ? Why ? 9. Which is probably its least 
important use ? Why? 10. Make a drawing 
illustrating island, peninsula, cape, bay, ajod 
harbor. 

III. The Air 

Resting upon the solid earth is the 
air, or, as it is often called, the atmot 
2)here. It surrounds the Bxtentoftti 
earth completely, much as »tmo«plii» 
a cover surrounds a ball, and it extends 
upwards many miles above our heads. 

This air cannot be seen, though we 
can see birds, and sometimes balloons, 
floating about in it, much as fish float 
in water. We know that air is all aboat 
us, because we can feel it striking against 
our faces and hands whenever the wind 
blows; and when it blows very hard, the 
air may move with force enough to over 
turn trees and even houses. 

The air is of the greatest importance to 
all plants, animals, and people. It is ev«i 
more importantthan the heat j,^^ imDor- 
and the soil, about which we tance of air 
have already learned. Plants ^^^^ 
and animals cannot live without it ; and 
we ourselves cannot live more than a 
few minutes, if we do not have it to 
breathe. Drowning means nothing more 
than sinking under the water, where 
there is no air to breathe. 

The air is of great use to us in still 
another way. Without it there could 
be no fire; for wood, coal, and gas can- 
not burn without air. So without tbe 
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air we could have no light from kerosene 
or gas, no fire for cooking or heating, 
and no steam for running factories and 



The movements of the air, which we 
call winds, are of great importance, for 




the winds do work of many kinds. For 
The work of example, they drive sailing 
tbe winds vessels through the water 
(Fig. 71), and they turn windmills, which 
are often used to pump water from wells. 
They also remove smoke, dust, and foul 
air from crowded cities. 

Far more important than this is the 
work the winds do in carrying water 
from place to place over the earth. The 
air takes up water from the ocean in the 
form of vapor, which we cannot see, and 
the winds hear it about, sometimes a few 
miles, sometimes hundreds and even 
thousands of miles. The winds carry 
the vapor in all directions, and often 
hold it for many days hefore letting it 
faU. 

It requires an enormous amount of 
water to keep the soil damp, the lakes 
full, and the rivers flowing ; far, far 
more is needed than all the wagons, 
boats, and trains in the whole world could 



haul. But the winds do that vast work 
very easily, and much of the time very 
quietly. Thus it is by the help of the 
winds that tlie rocks are made wet and 
changed to soil, that plants are able to 
grow, and that animals and people are 
furnished with water to drink. 

\\ hat causes the air to move, and 
do such a mighty work ? Heat has 
much to do with it. If ThsMuw 
you watch smoke in a »* winds 
room where there is a lighted lamp, 
you will see that it moves toward 
the lamp, and then, being heated, 
rises above it (Fig. 72). 

In the same manner the air in a 

room moves toward a hot stove, and 

then, being heated, rises above it. 

' This is why in winter, when there is a 

hot fire, the air near the ceiling of a 

room is much warmer than that near the 

floor and at some distance from the stove. 




The reason for this upward inovement of the 
air is first, that ^r is made lighter when it is 
wanned; and second, that the colder aic «U. 
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around, being heavier, crowds in and pushes the 
warm, lighter air upward. The warm air is 
forced upward just as a light cork that is sunk 
in water is forced to the surface by the heavier 
water all about it. 

The mqvements of the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth are quite like those 
of the air of the heated room. If the 
atmosphere is warmed in one place, cool, 
heavier air rushes in and pushes it up. 
That causes wind, first toward the warmer 
place, and then upward. 

For example, people on the seashore 
often enjoy a cool sea breeze on hot sum^ 
mer days. This is because the hot sun 
warms the land more than the water ; 
then the cooler air from over the sea 
blows in toward this warmer place. It 
is these cool sea breezes that greatly 
help to make the seashore a pleasant 
sunmier resort. 

Such differences in the warmth of the 
air are the main cause of winds every- 
where. Winds that blow even hundreds 
of miles in one direction are caused in 
much the same way as the very gentle 
draughts about a lamp or a stove. What 
wonderful results follow from the fact 
that there are always some places warmer 
than others ! 

Water is always rising from the ocean 
surface, as well as from rivers and lakes. 

How the air ^^ ^^^^> enough water to fill 
is able to take thousands and thousands of 
up water barrels is leaving the ocean 

every second and floating away in the 
atmosphere; and at all times there is 
enough water in the air to fill many large 
lakes. What causes so much water to 
rise into the air ? And why can we not 
see it there ? 

You have no doubt watched a kettle 
of water boil^ and have seen that ^^ steam " 



rises from it. Perhaps you know, too, 
that if it boils long enough, all the water 
will boil away, leaving the kettle quite 
dry. All the water in the kettle has 
then passed into the air, where it cannot 
be seen. 

The reason for this is that heat has 
changed the water, which is a liquid^ 
into a gasj which, like air, has no color 
and cannot be seen. This gas is called 
water vapor, and it is so light that it 
floats about in the air. That explains 
how the air is able to '' take up " water 
and carry it about without our being 
able to see it. 

It is not necessary, however, to boil 
w^ater in order to change it to vapor. 
All over the earth, wherever there is 
water, vapor is rising into the air every 
minute. You can prove this for your- 
self by noticing that muddy streets and 
wet clothes soon become dry, even in 
w^inter. Or you can place a shallow pan 
of water on a table and observe, after 
some days, how much of it has gone. 

People say that the water has evtqHh 
ratedj which means simply that it has 
changed to vapor. It is in ^^j^^ 
this way that so vast an theairtt 
amount of water is always ^T* 
rising from the ocean into 
the atmosphere. Perhaps after iEtOKlf^ 
days, and after traveling himdredi '4i 
miles from the ocean, the air gives }mA 
some of its water vapor in the form of 
rain. What causes it to do this ? 

Have you ever noticed a glass, or a 
pitcher of ice water, "sweat" (Fig. 73) 
on a hot summer day ? The water that 
collects on the outside of a glass of cold 
water has not leaked through, for there 
are no holes in the glass. What has 
really happened is that the air around 
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the cold glass has been 
cooled by it, and this has 
caused the vapor in the air 
to collect in drops on the 
cold surface of the glass. 
Drops would gather, or con- 
dense, just the same on any 
cold glass, even if no water 
were in it. 

The window panes of a 
kitchen are often covered 
with drops of water from 
vapor, which rises from tlie 
kettles and is condensed into 
a liquid again on coming 
close to the cold glass. The 
vapor in your breath will 
be condensed in the same way when 
you breathe against a cold window pane. 

From these facts j'ou see that when 
air loaded with vapor is cooled, some of 
the vapor is changed back to water. 




that blow agaiQst roountains are 
ofteD chilled so that the vapor is 
condensed, foinnng clouds (Fig. 
74) and rain. This proves clearly 
that mountains are an important 
help in causing rain. Indeed, 
the mountains are usually the 
rainiest parts of a country. 

Vapor may also be condensed 
into clouds and ralu wlien a cold 
wind blows against a warm, damp 
one Again, on hot summer 
days, the warm air near the 
earth often becomes so light that 
it rises high above the earth to 
a place where the air is cold; 
and then the vapor is co--'- 
into raindrops. The summer 
thunder-showers, which often 
come on hot afternoons, are 
caused in this way. Such days 

are usually " muggy," and muggy air is really 

air with much water vapor in it. 

There are several different forms that 

the vapor in the air takes %vhen it 

changes to water. For example, when 




Heat will cause water to change into 
vapor, and cold will change it back 
again. 

There are Beveral ways in which yrinds may 
be cooled. You know that mountains are colder 
than the tower lands (p. 25). Therefore, winds 



the damp winds are chilled b; tl: 



you breathe into the air on a cold, frosty 
morning, your breath forms xhe form, into 
a little cloud, ot fog. The which vapory 
cold air has made the vapor «">««"|'«4 
in your breath change to tiny drops of 
water, so small that you cannot see a 
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single one, though hundreds of them to- 
gether make a thin mist. You have, 
no doubt, seen fogs in valleys, on lakes, 
or over the ocean. These are always 
made of tiny drops of water condensed 
from vapor in the air. 



We hare learned that water may be eitber ■ 
liquid or a gas. We know, too, that it ma; 
also be a Bulid, for ice is the solid form of 
water. When vapor condenses at a tempera- 
ture below 32°, or the freezing point, it takes 
the solid form. Then either snow or kaQ is 
formed instiaad of rain. Have you ever ei- 




itala lop, looking doirii < 



Most clouds are also made of tiny fog 
and mist particles. These particles, too, 
are caused by the cooling of the air, 
as when winds blow against mountain 
slopes. When climbing a mountain 
one may pass through such a cloud, 
and it then seems to be no more than 
a fog or a mist. Viewed from below, 
however, it is seen to be a cloud ; and 
if you go high enough, you may even 
climb above it. Then, looking down 
on its upper surface, you can see clearly 
that it is a cloud (Fig. 75). 

The raindrop, which falls from the 
clouds, is another form of condensed 
vapor. Raindrops commence as tiny 
mist or fog particles, but as they grow 
in size, they become so heavy that they 
can no longer float. They must then 
fall to the earth. 



amined the beautiful snow crgslala, or mow- 

Jlaken as we call them ? (Fig. 76). 

Di'ops of water often collect at night on th? 
cold ground, on grass, and on leaves. This we 
call (?*(('. Tlie dew gathers because the ground 




and plants cool quickly after the sun sets. 
These in turn chill the air next to them, until 
some of the vapor in it changes to water. If 
the temperature is below the freezing point, 
fnM is formed instead of dew. 

Our weather depends vpry much upon our 
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winds. Winds from certain directions, as 
from the ocean, are likely to bring rain, while 

others bring none. You would 
Meamng of ^j^^j Ij. interesting to observe this 
weatherrec- ^ yourself. If you should 
ords, and how , •^ . -^ , „ ^, 

to keep one ^^^P ^ record every day of the 

direction of the wind and the 
kind of weather it brings, you would soon 
learn which of your winds cause rain, and 
which cause fair weather. You might also 
notice the clouds, and look at the thermome- 
ter each day, to see what the temperature is. 
Ky this means you can learn something about 
the weather near your home. A record of this 
kind, which is called a weather record^ might 
be kept somewhat as follows ; * — 



Date 


TiMK or 

DAY 


March 10 
March 10 
March 11 


O A. M. 
i\ P.M. 
8 A.M. 



r)lRK<TIOH OF 
WIND 

Southeast 
Calm 

Strong west 
wind 



KiNIi OF 
WF.ATIIRR 

(^loudy 
(ienllc rain 
Clear 



TkMI'F.R- 
ATl'RK 



55'' 
30^ 



*Sorae teachers may consider it profitable to in- 
troduce at this point an elementary study of the 
daily weather maps, at least to the extent of read- 
ing the predictions, and noticing how nearly correct 
they are. 



1, What is the extent of the atmosphere ? 
How do we know that there is air all about 
us? 2. Of what importance is . 
air to life ? 3. What work do q^^^^^ . 
the winds do ? 4. State the 
cause of winds. 5. How is the air able to 
take up water? 6. What causes the air to 
give this water back ? 7. Into what forms is 
the vapor in the air condensed? 8. What do 
you understand by a weatlier record f How 
would you keep one ? 9. Tell what happens 
to a raindrop from the time it leaves the ocean 
to the time it returns to it. 

1. Name other ways besides those mentioned 
in the t^xt in which air is important. 2. Why 
does smoke go up chimneys ? 3. 
Make a drawing, showing how a ^ 
hot stove causes a movement, or circulation, 
of air in a room. 4. How many examples of 
evaporation can you observe about you? 5. 
What examples of the condensing of vapor 
can you find? 6. Why do clouds often sur- 
round mountain tops? 7. What winds usu- 
ally bring your rain ? 8. Where have they 
probably obtained their vapor? How far is 
that from you ? 9. Prove that air is a real 
substance by thrusting an open bottle upside 
down into a pail of water. 
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I. Industry and Commerce 

In your study about the Eskimos you 
found that they live in a very simple 
How the Bs- ^ay. If an Eskimo needs 
kimo supplies a house, he builds it. If he 
his wants wants food, he catches a fish 
or kills a seal, If he needs clothing, he 
takes a sealskin and makes it. If he 
wishes to have a sledge, or a boat, 
he makes that. Thus, he depends en- 
tirely upon himself for his food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

The Eskimo does not think of going to 
a store to buy anything, for such a thing 



as a store is unknown to him. He has 
no money, because he has no use for it ; 
there is nothing he can buy with it. 
He has never seen a horse and wagon, 
nor a railroad train, nor a city ; nor does 
he know anything about post offices or 
the telephone or the telegraph. 

Not many hundred years ago there 
were no stores in this coun- „ 

How our early 

try where we live. Then, setuers sup- 
like the Eskimo, every man ^^*«^ ^^ 
had to depend largely or 
wholly upon himself for his food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. 

Our first white settlers came from Eu- 
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tope, and they made their homes along 
the eastern coast, because that was the 
1. LoMtiMiof fii^t land they came to 
homca after crossing the Atlantic 

Ocean. Soon people, mlled pioneers, be- 
gan to push into the wild country far- 
ther west. Often several families settled 
together, many miles away from other 
people; but sometimes a family went off 
alone and made a home ten or fifteen 




mites from the nearest neighbor. Most 
of the United States was first settled by 
such families as these. 

Usually the first thing they had to do 
was to cut down trees in order to make 
s. HoiiM«nd room for a house and gar- 
''^""' den. The house was built 

of logs, and mud was used to stop up the 
cracks (Fig. 77). The house often had 
no floor except the earth, and only a 
single room. The beds were made of 
posts driven into the ground and joined 
together with cross-pieces. The chairs 
were three-legged stools, and the table 
was part of a log supported upon four 



Wheat was raised for bread ; and com, 
which often took the place of wheat, 
was made into corn bread. »• p*«<> 
Tea was often made from roots found in 
the forest, and most of the meat was 
obtained by shooting wild game. 

Many families kept sheep, and the wool 
was made into yam, blankets, and cloth. 
If a boy needed a new smt 4. cbtUBs 
of clothes, his mother might weave the 
cloth, cut it out, and sew 
the parts together. Such 
a suit was called ?iome- 
spun. Or if there were no 
sheep, the clothing might 
be made out of the skins 
of anim;i!s. Many boys 
wore trousers made from 
deerskin, and used moccar 
sins for shoes, when they 
did not go barefoot. 

There were no schools, 
and whatever the children 
learned from 5. soumu 
books was gen- "»*»t>»i)y 
erally taught by the 
mother. There was little 
time for reading during the day, and 
the only light at night was that which 
came from the burning wood in the 
great fireplace. Ink was made from 
some colored root, such as brier root, 
and pens were cut from the quills of 
fowls. There were few books, how- 
ever, and there was little time for read- 
ing or writing. 

As a rule, each man raised more of some 
things, auch &s wool, wheat, or 
hogs, than his own family needed. JJJ^^*^ 
There were other articles that he 
had to buy, auch as powder, augar, salt, pepper, 
and coffee. 

Sometimes a pioneer stayed at home and 
bought nothing, or he waited till some trader 
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came aloDg &nd then exchanged skins for the 
things that he wanted. More likely, however, 
he made a journey, once or twice a year, to the 
nearest town, which was perhaps a hundred 
miles distant He then took with him the prod- 
acts of the farm and exchanged them for such 
articles as he needed. 

These trips had to be few, not only on account 
of the distance, but because the roads were 
rough and muddy. It might take two weeks 
to haul a load of grain to town and bring back 
the things he wanted. The journey was danger- 
ous also, for in those days savage In<Uans often 
lurked in the forest 

The life that such pioneers lived was, 
in many ways, as independent as tbat of 

7. Indepena- ^^^G SwiSS Fam- 

•ncc of inch Lfe \\y KoblnaOD, Or 

of Robinson Crusoe. Of 

course, when a man started 

out into the wilderness, he 

took some articles with him, 

such aa a gun, with powder 

and bullets, some cloth- 
ing, and some blankets. But 

when he reached hb new 

home,hefound himself alone, 

with no one to look to for 

help. Then, like Crusoe, he 

was forced to rely upon him- 
self. In spite of the trips to 

the cities, most of the things 

tbat a family used had to 

be obtained by the family 

itself, and each member had 

many kinds of work to do. 

In some parts of the world, 

where there are few settlers, 

people still live in this man- 

ner. 

Our country waa settled so rapidly 

that each family soon had neighbors. A 
number of people would 
build their houses near 



and one of them would start a general 
store. Then the families living some 
distance away would come to this center 
to trade, bringing their farm product* 
and the skins of animals, and taking 
hack otlier articles. 

As the number of people in such a 
place grew larger, eacii man did fewer 
kinds of work. Perhaps one of them 
built a sawmill, and sawed lumber for 
the others when they needed it. An- 
other spent part of his time at carpentry 
work for his neighbors. A third built 
a gristmill, and ground grain into flour. 







together, so as to form a little village. 



Fill. T8. — A ttappeT and 



A fourth made shoes a part of the time, 
or served as a doctor, or taught school, 
along with other work. 

A few of the 'men might spend all 
their time at one kind of work. Eot 
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example, the blacksmith might be kept 
busy shoeing horses, and repairing 
wagons, while the storekeeper did noth- 
ing but buy and sell goods. Now and 
then the storekeeper would make trips 
to the nearest city, to buy such supplies 
as he thoLij^ht his neighbors would re- 
quire, like matches, boots, shovels, axes, 
calico, and drugs. These lie would keep 
in his store for sale. Sometimes he 
received money for them, but more often 
he took eggs, meat, wool, and grain for 
his pay. These he would send to the 
nearest large town for sale. 

In this way it was no longer necessary 
for each farmer himself to go to a dis- 
tant town or city, for he could usually 
get what he wanted from the stoi'e. He 
could also sell his products to the store- 
keeper, and with the money received pay 
the blacksmith, or doctor, or teacher. 
Thus each man came to do fewer things 
for himself, and to depend more and 
more upon others for many things. 

Each year more people came to this 
country, and the villages grew to be towns 
How our wants and cities, with many mills 
arc supplied and factories. Then people 
in our country began to live as we now 
do. That is, not a few men only, but 
every man began to do only one, or at 
most, very few kinds of work. 

At present some men do nothing but 
farm ; others, nothing but dig coal or 
iron ore from the mines. Some spend all 
their time at fishing ; others spend it in 
making cloth, or needles, or shoes. The 
work that one man does may be of a 
very simple kind. For example, he may 
only drive a team, or make screws, or 
saw shingles, or tie up sacks of flour, 
or put in the heads hi barrels. 

With the money received for such 



work he buys the many things he wantB^ 
and these articles have been made by 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of other 
people. Think how many men have 
had a share in the work of preparmg 
the food that you have on your table 
each day, or the shoes that you wear, or 
the house in which you live ! How dif- 
ferent our ways are from those of the 
pioneers ! 

As a rule, each town or city is espe- 
cially interested in one, or, at most, a 

few kinds of business. For „ ^ , ^ ^ 

, Sp6ciu idiidt 

example, a town near the of work for 
forest is likely to have an ©achtown 
important lumber industry. 
Another, in the midst of mountains, may 
have mining for its special worjc. A 
third, near great wheat fields, may have 
immense flour mills. 

The articles that these cities produce 
are sent away in all directions; and 
other things, that the people need, are 
brought to them from the hundreds of 
places in which they are produced. In 
what kinds of work is your town chiefly 
interested ? What are some of the arti- 
cles that are brought to it? 

\\ hen each man does only one kind 
of work, and depends upon others for 
niost of the things that he Highways 
needs, good roadways, or i. Their impor- 
highivaysy become of very **"^ 
great importance. This is especially 
true when goods have to be carried long 
distances, as in a large country like ours. 
If we live in the East, and the best 
wheat is raised more than a thousand 
miles away, in Dakota, it is of little use 
to us unless it can be brought to us. If 
the best shoes are made in New England. 
they are of little value to the people of 
the South, unless they can be easily 
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shipped there. It is of the 
highest importance, tlierefore, 
that we have good highways 
leading in all directions. 

When a country has not advani'Pil 
very far, the highways are usually 
poor. For example, the 
rontea of travel in soma 
of the regions of Africa are merely 
paths that have been made hy goiits 
anil barefooted people, and are leaa 
than a foot wide. 

The lodians in this country, like- 
wiae, had only narrow paths, or tmils, for roads. 
They often used the trails made by the bison. 
Wagons could not be drawn over these, and 
goods could be carried only on the backs of 
men, or of horses. A nnmher of horses carry- 
ing |)acks formed a pack tmin and these trains 
may still be seen in some places (Fig. 79). 

The pioneers at first had only trails, 
and one of their hardest tasks was to 
s. Roiit of (^ut roads through the dense 
p**""*^ forests. Trees had to be 

cut down, stumps and atones removed, 
steep places leveled, and swampy places 



Streams had to be 
(.Tossed by wading across, or 

t'urding (Fig. 80) them in placea 
where the water was shallow. 

This was often difficult, and even 
dangerous, especially when the 
streams were swollen after heavy 
rains ; therefore bridges were 
built as soon as the people were 
able to do so. 

Many of our counlry roads are 
still very poor. They are rough 
or steep in places, 

, , 4. Ouiroadi 

aud at some seasons 

of the year the nuid is so deep 

that it is difficult for a team of 
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horses to draw even an empty wagon. 
Our roads are being rapidly Improved, 
however, and some of the states -are 
spending large sums of money ea«h ymi 
in making them smooth, hard, and level. 
Perhaps you have seen some of this work 
and can tell bow it is done. 

Tn cities there is so mnch hauling of heavy 
loads that the streets must be paved. For this 
purpose brinks are often used, or paving atones, 
which are larger than bricksi and sometimes 
asphalt, or blocks of wood are used. But the 
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most commou pavement, especially in the coun> 
try, is called taacadam, after llie Scotchman 
who invented it. It coiisiats of broken stones, 
scattered to a depth of from six to ten iuches, 
and pressed together as closely as possible. 
What kinds of pavement, if any, are to be 
found in your neighborhood ? 

You have already learned that lakes 
and rivers are important for travel and 

_, for transportation of goods, 

ukt*, Md When the pioneers were 

****^' settling the Mississippi Val- 

ley, it was the custom to carry many 




Fio. SI. — Freight jArd nt 



of their goods down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, a thousand miles or moie, 
to New Orleans for sale. In many 
parts of our country the rivers were 
at that time the best routes of travel. 
These watencays are still generally the 
cheapest, and every year the government 
spends great sums of money in keeping 
them clear of log.% stones, and mud, so 
that they may be in good condition for 
boats. 

Where there are waterfalls or rapids 
in rivers, canals have sometimes been 
built so that boats may go up and down 



the river. Canals have also been made 
to connect lakes and rivers with one 
another. Much money has thus been 
spent in improving the natural water- 
ways of the United States. 

In our country, railroad trains have 
largely taken the place of wagons, and 
also of river boats, aa carriers 
for long distances. This is 
because trains are so much faster than 
wagons or boats. Even on the Bnest of 
roads, wagons can seldom be drawn more 
than forty miles a day. 
Boats can travel somewhat 
faster; but trains can go 
from five hundred to one 
tliousand miles per day. 
Moreover, they carry both 
pa.sKengers and freight far 
more cheaply than these 
could be taken in wagons. 
Aa we ourselves travel 
on passenger trains, we 
are apt to think that the 
chief business of railways 
is to carry people ; but 
that is not usually the 
case. Their main busi- 
ness is to carry freight, 
such as grain, cattle, groceries, coal, 
oil, and machinery (Fig. 81). For this 
reason on most railways there are many 
more freight trains than passenger 
trains ; and there are many more cars 
in ea(!h freight train. 

The fast trains also carry express pack- 
ages, newspapers, and letters. Before 
railways were built, the mail was carried 
in stage coaches, or on horseback. Now 
many passenger trains have one or two 
cars that are used for this purpose alone ; 
and most of our mail is carried in thia 
way. 
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The ocean is the greatest highway of 
all, connecting ua with the most distant 
coimtries, as well as ioininc 
different parts of our own 
land (Fig. 82). Before the invention 
of the steam engine, the ocean was so 
difficult to cross that it kept the people 
of different countries apart. Sailing 
vessels were then the only ships in use, 
and they were very slow. The inven- 
tion of the steam engine made steam- 
ships, as well as locomotives, possible. 
Now thousands of steam- 
ships carry passengers, 
freight, and mail rapidly 
by water, just as trains 
do by land. 

Thus people have im- 
proved upon the trail, the 
stagecoach, and the sail- 
ing vessel, until all parts 
of the world are brouglit 
into close touch with one 
another. 

The people of the 
United States are busy 
Tl» great producing 
occnpatioM many things, 
and sending them from place to place. 
Although each man does only one kind, 
or, at most, very few kinds of work, 
there are scores of different kinds all 
together. Most of these, however, are 
included under seven great occupations. 
These are (1) agriculture^ including farm- 
ing, gardening, and the grazing of cattle, 
sheep, and horses; (2) fishing ; (3) Zwm- 
hering ; (4) mining ; (5) manufacturing; 
(6) tradey 01 buying and selling; and (7) 
transportation, or the carrying of goods. 
t. Theflr*tav« The greatest of these in- 
ottiwM dustries is agriculture, about 

which ynu have already studied in the 



first and second sections of this book. 
One man out of every three in the 
United States is engaged in agriculture 
of some kind. 

Fishing is far less important. Still. 
along the shores of the lakes and the 
ocean, tliere are thousands of men who 
spend all their time at this work. 

Lumbering is not carried on in as 
many places as it used to be, because 
many of the forests have been cut down. 
Yet, every house you see is built partly 




■ Vessels coming and goinj; in New York Harbor. 

of wood on the inside, and many are 
made of wood on the outside as well. 
Besides this, wood is used for many 
other purposes, as for making furniture 
and paper. From this you can under- 
stand that great numbers of men must 
be engaged in cutting down trees and 
sawing them into lumber. 

Mining is a great industry employing 
hundreds of thousands of men. There 
are many kinds of mines, the most im- 
portant of which are coal, iron, copper, 
gold, silver, and lead mines. Qtidrrying, 
or taking out stone from the earth, may 
be considered a part of minin^t,. 
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Manufacturintj is a still more impor- 
tant industry than mining. Note how 
many things about you have been care- 
fully made somewhere. This book that 
you are reading is one example. The 
desk, at which you sit in school, much 
of yonr food, and your clothes, are other 
examples. 

These Jive occupations serve mainly 
to supply proper food^ clothing^ and 
shelter. They are often called the Jive 
great industries, and you will find them 
mentioned again and again in your later 
study of geography. These Jire, how- 
ever, merely produce articles. The first 
four produce the raw materials, or rata 
products ; the fifth changes, or manit- 
facturesj these raw products into articles 
ready for use. 

There are thousands of people en- 
gaged in shipping the raw products and 
« m^ .^ manufactured articles, as we 

8. The other . . ' 

two great occu- havc just sceu m our study 
pations ^£ highways. If there were 

not, these articles w^ould be of little use. 
Nor would they be of much use if there 
were not other thousands of people buy- 
ing and selling them in stores, so that 
we can get them when we wish. 

There are, therefore, the two other 
occupations of (1) trade^ or buying and 
selling ; and (2) tran.sportatio7i. These 
two together are called commerce. 

The commerce within our country is 
called home, or dom£stic commerce. The 
commerce between the United States and 
other countries is called foreign com- 
merce. In your study of geography, 
you will find that domestic and foreign 
commerce are very important. 

No doubt you can think of some occupations, 
such as teaching, that do not belong either under 
commerce, or under anyone of the five great in- 



dustries. However, the se /en great occupations 
cover most kinds of work that men do ; and they 
are the chief kinds that need to be studied in 
geography. 

It takes much practice to discover the most 
important thought of a page About how 
quickly. Yet, one can get his to study 
lessons more easily by learning to do that 

Here is an example. The first page of this 
chapter tells how the Eskimo supplies his waiita 
The main thought here is found at the end of 
the first paragraph, in the words, "^e depends 
entirely upon himself for hi^t food, clothing, and 
shelter,^* The rest of the two paragi-aphs merely 
makes this central thought clear by giving ex- 
amples, as follows : he builds his own house, 
finds his own food, makes his own clothing; 
there are no stores where he can buy anything; 
he has no money to buy things with, for be has 
no use for money; he has never seen a city; 
nor even a horse and wagon, nor a train; and 
he knows nothing about telephoning, or tele- 
graphing, or writing for what he wants. 

Here are many facts, and it is difficult to 
remember them until one finds the leading 
thought that binds all the others together. 
Then it becomes easy to remember most of 
them. Since lessons are more easily mastered 
by getting the leading fact quickly, stop often, 
after reading a paragraph, to see whether you 
can state its principal thought. Do this in a 
few words ; if possible, in a single sentenoeu 
Then add as many other statements as you 
remember which explain the chief thought. 
Practice getting your lessons in this way. 

1. How does the Eskimo supply his wants ? 
2. Tell about the location of the homes of the 
early settlers. 3. About their 
houses and furniture. 4. Their o«^H||«- 
food. 5. Their clothing. 6. Their ^ 
schools and study. 7. Why were journeys nec- 
essary ? 8. How was their life an independent 
one ? 9. State how people later became more 
dependent. 10. How are our own wants sup- 
plied ? 11. What about special kinds of work 
for each town or city ? 12. Explain the impor- 
tance of highways. 13. Tell about trails. 14. 
The roads of the pioneers. 15. Our roads. 16. 
Show the importance of rivers, lakes, and 
canals as highways. 17. Of railroads. 18. Of 
the ocean. 19. Kame the great occupations. 
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20. Describe the first Jive. 21. Describe the 
other two. 

1. What articles would you expect to find in 
a general store in a village ? 2. How are de- 

partment stores in large cities 
ngges ns y^^^ ^^^^ general stores ? 3. The 

last syllable in the names of many towns And 
cities is ford, as Hartford, Stamford, Rockford. 
What does that fact suggest to you ? 4. Find 
out more about the ways in which money is 
spent on rivers to make them more useful for 
navigation? 5. Write a story describing an 
early pioneer^s journey to the nearest large 
town. 6. What men do you know who are 
engaged in some one of the seven great occupa- 
tions ? 7. Make a list of articles that you use 
which were brought from a distance, on the 
railroad or by water. Which of these belong to 
domestic commerce ? Which to foreign com- 
merce? 8. Is there any one of the seven 
great occupations that we could somewhat 
easily do without? If so, name it, and give 
your reasons. 9. How can good roads and 
waterways help to prevent famines ? 



II. Country and City 

The kinds of work that people are do- 
ing lead some to live in the country, 

Kinds of work ^^'^ers in the city. The 
in country and farmer, for instance, lives in 
^ "^ the country because he must 

have a great deal of land in order to 
raise his crops. The lumberman must live 
in the country where there are forests. 

Persons engaged in the five other 
leading occupations usually live in towns 
and cities. Miners, for example, must 
have their homes near the entrance to 
the mines where they work ; and the 
workers in a single mine, together with 
their families, often make a large town. 
Men who work at manufacturing must 
live near the factory. A single factory 
may employ several thousand men ; and 
since there are often many large facto- 
ries near one another, many thousands of 



people may thus be brought together. 
These people, together with others en- 
gaged in commerce and other kinds of 
work, form great cities, sometimes w^ith 
hundreds of thousands of persons. These 
cities are usually located at some point 
where the shipping of goods is easy, as 
on a river, a large lake, an ocean harbor, 
or a railway center. 

Life in the great cities is so different 
from that in the country, that it will be 
interesting to see what some 
of the differences are. Since 
life in the country is very simple, and 
since more than half of all the people in 
the United States live there, we will 
study country life first. 

A farmer needs land enough for a 
house, a barn, and other buildings ; for 

a garden and an orchard ; ^ xhe s ace 
and for fields in which vari- needed by a 

ki r 1 farmer 

mds ot crops can be 

raised. This means that he must have 

a large tract of land. 
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Fia. 83. — Plan of a farm iu Oliiu. 

Figure 83 shows a plan of a farm in 
the state of Ohio. It includes 160 
acres, which is the amount of land in 
many farms in that section. One side 
of this farm is half a mile lou^\ ^\nA. 
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Fia. 84. — A farmer's bii 



from tliia you can easily ti?ll tlie entire 
distance around it. Tlie house and 
yard, shown by the letter //, are close 
to the road that runs along one side 
of the fiiriu. Tbe hamvard and barn, 
lettered B, are on the left. O is the 
garden, and is the ore-hard. The n'st 
of the land is diviiled into fields, D nm- 
taining corn, E oats, /' grass, and P 
pasture. At K there is a small wood 
lot, from which firewood is obtained. 
Can you tell about how long and wide 
some of these fields are ? 

The house is of two stories and a 




Fin, S.'J. ~ A farmui's children playing li 



half, and ia built of wood (Fig. 84). 
Clnse to it is a wood shed in which piles 
of w(X)d are kept for burning. (.)n many 
fariii.s where wood is scarce, coal is used 
instfad. 

The barn is only a short distauee 
from the house, and is larger than the 
house. In it are kept tlie horses, cows, 
and otiier farm animals, and the wag- 
ons, plows, and other farm imple- 
ments. Much hay and grain ia stored 
there, to be sold later, or to be fed 
to the animals iu winter when they can- 
not graze in the pasture. 

Ill one comet 
of the orchard 
(at C) is a heo- 
hoiise ID which 
f roiu one hundred 
to two hundred 
hens are usually 
kept; and near 
the henhouse is 
a pen for a fev 
pigs. Besides 
these animala, 
there are some 
tiirkejB, duoki, 
and geese. 

Vegetables and 
Bti&wbenieB are 
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raised in the garden, and there are also small 
patches of raspberry, blackberry, currant, and 
gooseberry bushes. Besides apple trees in the 
orchard, there are pear, plum, and peach trees. 
Altogether a great many kinds uf fruit are raised 
OD the farm. 

The yard about the house is large, and the 
grass ia kept closely cut. There are several 
elm and maple trees in the yard, as well as 
some flowering bushes and flower beds, which 
the ^mer's wife cares for with much pride 

Uoat of the other farms 
near this one are of about the 
same size, though some are 
larger and otliers smiiller. 
What can you say, therefore, 
as to how far apart houses in 
the country must be ? 

Near the house is a 
well ( W), from which 
». Tbef««i- the farmer ob- 
•r*t water, tains his water. 

lUht.«rfl«.t Q^ ^IjJ^ j^j^ 

the water is pumped by a 
windmill into a tank, from 
which some is piped to 
the house, and some to 
the barnyard for the ani- 
mals ; but on many farms 
the wat«r is pumped by 
hand. "*• 

Atnight, light is supplied by lamps that 
burn oil. This house is heated by stoves 
placed in several of the rooms, though 
some farmhouses are heated by furnaces. 

Although there are not many children 
on each farm, it is important that they 
s. sckoouin go to school. All the chil- 

tkacmutiy ^^j ^[^q JJyg j^gg^j. enOUgh 

together to attend one school may not 
number more than twenty-five or thirty, 
and even then some may have to walk 
several milea. On fine days such a 
walk is pleasant enough, but since there 
are no sidewalks, it is not so pleasant 
in rainy weather, and the walk is very 



difficult when there is much snow. On 
account of the distance, every child 
usually takes his lunch along, and re- 
mains at school all day. 

Since there are so few pnpils, the 
building is generally small, with only 
one room (Fig. 86). There is but one 
teacher, and children of all ages, from 
six to nineteen or twenty years, study 




up of school childreu ill trout ut a, counlry BtlioolhouHe. 

and recite in the same room, and to the 
same teacher. 

You might think that such a school 
could not be very good, yet some of 
our best-known men and women have 
attended such a country school. Perhaps 
you can name one of our Presidents, or 
some other great man, who once went 
to a country school- 
In a great city, as many as twenty 
thousand persons are some- j^jjt- ; 

times found living within a j Th.tptM 
space no larger than the i»rtby»(«Miijr 
single farm just described. ■"^* 
The buildings, therefore, must oovftc 
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almost all the ground, leaving little ur 
no room for yards and lawns. 

In some of the larger cities the build- 
ings have from four to fifteen or twenty 
stories, and some- 
times even more 
than that. In 
such a building 
a single family 
occupies only a 
small part of one 
floor, called a 
flat or apart- 
ment, which has 
from twoor three 
to eight or ten 
rooms. Other 
families live in 
other flats on the 
same floor, and 
in the storiea 
above and below. 
Thus several 
hundred persons 
may have their 
homes in a single 
large building. 

The factoriea, 
stores, office build- 
ings, and other 
places whei-e the 
city people work, 
are also very large. 
Hundreds, and even 
thousands, of per- 
sons work in thein 
every day. Some 
of the office build- 
ings in New York 
City are over thirty 
stories high (Fig. 
87). 




Flo. 87. — Tha Sluget Eoilding In New York, < 
baildlDgslntbe world. It ia t>12 feelbigb,. 
then &re offices eveo in the lolty loweT. 

There are, it is true, houses of two and three 
stories in the large cities, just as in the country. 
However, since the land on which such a house 
stands is often worth several times as much as 



a large farm, not many fomilies can afford to 
have such houses. With land so costly, a 
small barn for a horse or cow, or a garden and 
a chicken house, are not to be thought of. It 
is difficult even to take care of a pet dog, or a 
cat, in a crowded 
oity. Usually tiien 
can be no yard, and 
the street ia the 
only place where 
the children may 
play (Fig. 88). 

Itwould be im- 
possible to have 
wells enough to 
furnish %. w«t«, 
water h^timttt 
for all idtj 
the people in a 
city. Besides 
that, the water 
might not be fit 
to drink. In- 
stead of coming 
from a great 
number of well^ 
therefore, the 
water is brought 
to the city, in 
large pipes, from 
some distant 
source such as a 
lake or a river. 
It is then led in 
smaller pipes 
through each 
street and into 
each house. 
When one wants 
water, all that he 
needs to do is to 
turn a faucet, and the water flows freely ; 
and there is enough to supply all^although 
thousands may want it at Uie same time. 
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Lamps for light cause much trouble even in 
the country. In the city, whete there are bo 
many people in one building, and where the 
buildings are so close to one another, lamps 
may be dangerous. Why ? Gas and electricity 
asually take their place. 

For heat, furnaces are commonly used. 
They burn coal, and heat the houses l)y means 
of steam, or hot water, or hot 
air. In the larger buildings, 
furnaces big enough to heat a 
great number of rooms at oiice 
are placed in the basement, and, 
by means of pipes, steam is car- 
ried to each room. 

The farmer himself raises 
much of the food that his 
t. PoodiB family needs, 
***''*y such as vegeta- 

bles, fruit, meat, and often 
the grain for flour. Other 
things that be uses he buys 
at the village store. In a 
great city, on the other hand, 
little or no food is produced, 
so that the problem of feed- 
mg the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who live 
there is a very serious one. 

Trains, ships, and wagons, 
loaded with all sorts of food, 
are all the time moving to- 
ward a large city. For ex- 
ample, milk is brought every 
day in special milk trains that start per- 
haps a hundred miles or more away. At 
each station they take on cans filled 
with milk from surrounding farms, and 
in this way car after car is filled by the 
time the city is reached. 

Hoet of the city people buy food at the 
stores in very sm^l quantities, because they 
bare no room in which to keep large amounts. 
For instance, they may buy three or four 
pounds of sugar at a time, or a small bag of 



8our, or two quarts of potatoes. The farmer, 
on the other hand, has whole barrels of potatoes, 
apples, and turnips stored in his cellar, and 
often buys sugar and flour by the barrel. 

From all this you can see how the 
city depends upon the country for food. 
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If anything should prevent food from 
reaching a city for a few weeks, the 
people would starve. Even when a 
heavy snowstorm blocks the freight 
trains for a day or two, there is suffer- 
ing in the larger cities. 

The people are so crowded in a great 
city that there are often enough children 
in one block to fill a large 4. scbooit 
school. Sometimes a thou- fntiweity 
sand, and even two or three thousand 
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Manufacturing is a still more impor- 
tant industry than mining. Note how 
many things about you have been care- 
fully made somewhere. This book that 
you are reading is one example. The 
desk, at which you sit in school, much 
of your food, and your clothes, are other 
examples. 

These five occupations serve mainly 
to supply proper food, clothing, and 
shelter. They are often called the fve 
great indtistries, and you will find them 
mentioned again and again in your later 
study of geography. These JirCy how- 
ever, merely produce articles. The first 
four produce the raw materials, or raw 
products ; the fifth changes, or maniir 
facturesy these raw products into articles 
ready for use. 

There are thousands of people en- 
gaged in shipping the raw products and 
« ^^ .^ manufactured articles, as we 

8. The other . ^ 

two great occu- havc just sccu in our study 
pattens ^£ i^igj^^ayg^ If there were 

not, these articles would be of little use. 
Nor would they be of much use if there 
were not other thousands of people buy- 
ing and selling them in stores, so that 
we can get them when we wish. 

There are, therefore, the two other 
occupations of (1) trade, or buying and 
selling ; and (2) transportation. These 
two together are called commerce. 

The commerce within our country is 
called homcj or domestic commerce. The 
commerce between the United States and 
other countries is called foreign com- 
msrce. In your study of geography, 
you will find that domestic and foreign 
commerce are very important. 

No doubt you can think of some occupations, 
such as teaching, that do not belong either under 
ooiainerce,or under anyone of the five great in- 



dustries. However, the se /en great occupations 
cover moat kinds of work that men do ; and they 
are the chief kinds that need to be studied in 
geography. 

It takes much practice to discover the most 
important thought of a page About how 
quickly. Yet, one can get his toatudy 
lessons more easily by learning to do that 

Here is an example. The first page of this 
chapter tells how the Eskimo supplies his wants. 
The main thought here is found at the end of 
the first paragraph, in the words, ^^He depends 
entirely upon himself for his foody dothingj and 
shelter^* The rest of the two paragiaphs merely 
makes this central thought clear by giving ex- 
amples, as follows : he builds his own house, 
finds his own food, makes his own clothing; 
there are no stores where he can buy anything; 
he has no money to buy things with, for he has 
no use for money; he has never seen a city; 
nor even a horse and wagon, nor a train ; and 
he knows nothing about telephoning, or tele- 
graphing, or writing for what he wants. 

Here are many facts, and it is difficult to 
remember them until one finds the leading 
thought that binds all the others together. 
Then it becomes easy to remember most of 
them. Since lessons are more easily mastered 
by getting the leading fact quickly, stop often, 
after reading a paragraph, to see whether you 
can state its principal thought. Do this in a 
few words; if possible, in a single sentenoeu 
Then add as many other statements as you 
remember which explain the chief thought. 
Practice getting your lessons in this way. 

1. How does the Eskimo supply his wants? 
2. Tell about the location of the homes of the 
early settlers. 3. About their 
houses and furniture. 4. Their Qu^^tioiia 
food. 5. Their clothing. 6. Their 
schools and study. 7. Why were journeys nec- 
essary ? 8. How was their life an independent 
one ? 9. State how people later became more 
dependent. 10. How are our own wants sup- 
plied ? 11. What about special kinds of work 
for each tovm or city ? 12. Explain the impor- 
tance of highways. 13. Tell about trails. 14. 
The roads of the pioqeers. 15. Our roads. 16. 
Show the importance of rivers, lakes, and 
canals as highways. 17. Of railroads. 18. Of 
the ocean. 19. Name the great occupations. 
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20. Describe the first five, 21. Describe the 
other two. 

1. What articles would you expect to find in 
a general store in a village ? 2. How are de- 

partment stores in large cities 
ugges ns jj^^ ^^^^ general stores ? 3. The 

last syllable in the names of many towns find 
cities \9 fordy as Hartford, Stamford, Rockford. 
What does that fact suggest to you ? 4. Find 
out more about the ways in which money is 
spent on rivers to make them more useful for 
navigation? 5. Write a story describing an 
early pioneer's journey to the nearest large 
town. 6. What men do you know who are 
engaged in some one of the seven great occupa- 
tions ? 7. Make a list of articles that you use 
which were brought from a distance, on the 
railroad or by water. Which of these belong to 
domestic commerce ? Which to foreign com- 
merce? 8. Is there any one of the seven 
great occupations that we could somewhat 
easily do without? If so, name it, and give 
your reasons. 9. How can good roads and 
waterways help to prevent famines ? 



IL Country and City 

The kinds of work that people are do- 
ing lead some to live in the country, 

Kinds of work ^^^^"^^ '^^ }^^^ city. The 
in country and farmer, for instance, lives in 

"^ "^ the country because he must 

have a great deal of land in order to 
raise his crops. The lumberman must live 
in the country where there are forests. 

Persons engaged in the five other 
leading occupations usually live in towns 
and cities. Miners, for example, must 
have their homes near the entrance to 
the mines where they work ; and the 
workers in a single mine, together with 
their families, often make a large town. 
Men who work at manufacturing must 
live near the factory. A single factory 
may employ several thousand men ; and 
since there are often many large facto- 
ries near one another, many thousands of 



people may thus be brought together. 
These people, together with others en- 
gaged in commerce and other kinds of 
work, form great cities, sometimes with 
hundreds of thousands of persons. These 
cities are usually located at some point 
where the shipping of goods is easy, as 
on a river, a large lake, an ocean harbor, 
or a railway center. 

Life in the great cities is so different 
from that in the country, that it will be 
interesting to see what some 
of the differences are. Since 
life in the country is very simple, and 
since more than half of all the people in 
the United States live there, we will 
study country life first. 

A farmer needs land enough for a 
house, a barn, and other buildings ; for 

a garden and an orchard ; j ^he s ace 
and for fields in which vari- needed by a 

1 • 1 /• 1 farmer 

Oils kmds ot crops can be 

raised. This means that he must have 

a large tract of land. 
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Fia. 83. — Plan of a farm in Ohiu. 

I 

1 

Figure 83 shows a plan of a farm in 
the state of Ohio. It includes 160 
acres, which is the amount of land in 
many farms in that section. One side 
of this farm is half a mile long; and 
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from this you ran easily tell the entire 
distance around it. TIir house and 
yard, shown by tlie letter Jf, are close 
to the road that runs along one side 
of tlie farm. The haniyavd and l>arn, 
lettered 7A are on the left. G is the 
garden, and is the orchard. The ivst 
of the land is divided into fields, IJ con- 
taining corn, J^ oats, /' grass, and /' 
pasture. At K there is a small wood 
lot, from which firewood is obtained. 
Can yoii tell about liow long and wide 
some of these fields are ? 

The house is of two stories and a 
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half, and is bnilt of wood (Fig. 8-1). 
("lose to it is a wood shed in which piles 
of wood are kept for burning. On many 
farms, where wood is scarce, coal is used 
instead. 

The barn is only a short distance 
from tlie house, anil is larger than the 
house. In it are kept the horses, cows, 
and other farm animals, and the wag- 
ons, ])Iowfi, and other farm imple- 
ments. Much hay and grain is stored 
there, to be sold later, or to be fed 
to the animals in winter when they can- 
not graze in the pasture. 

Ill one coruei 
of tlie orchard 
(at C) is a hen- 
liouse in which 
fi'oinoneliuiidred 
to two huiiijred 
hens are usually 
kept ; aud iipar 
the henhouse is 
a. pen for a few 
pigs. Besides 
these animalS) 
there are some 
turkeys, ducka, 
ami geese. 

Vegetables and 
strawberries are 
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Unless a town is quite small, it sup- 
plies itself with water and light in the 
same way as these are supplied in cities ; 
but in most respects towns and villages 
resemble the country, more than tliey 
do the large city. 

1. Which great occupations must be carried 
on in the country? 2. Which ones in towns 
and cities? 3, Explain why 
farmers need a large amount of 
land. 4. How do they get their 
water, light, and heat? 5. Tell about schools 
in the country. 6. What about the space used 
by a family in a large city ? 7, How are the 
water, light, and heat obtained in such a city ? 
8. What about food in the city ? 9. What do 
you know about the schools there ? 10. How 
is transportation provided in country and in 
city ? 11. What are some of the attractions of 
thecountry? 12. Ofthecity? 13. Tellabout 
life in towns and villages. 

1. Boys and girla living in the country 
usually have much work to do helping their 



fathers and mothers. Make a list of things 
that they have to do. 2. Is it an advantage or 
a disadvantage for city children 
that they have little work of this 
kind to do ? 3. Make a drawing of some farm 
that you know, showing the buildings upon it, 
anil how it is divided up. 4. Make a collection 
of pictures of buildings and streets in the city. 
5. Write a composition telling whether you 
prefer to live in the city or country, and give 
your reasons. 6. If your home is in a city or 
large town, find out about the lighting system ; 
the transportation; the parks; the museums; 
the protection against fires. 



III. Government 

Every boy and girl has heard men talk 
about voting, and has noticed Meaning „( 
how interested they often voting and 
become as election day draws *** •i«''"°« 
near. Do you know what is meant by 
voting and by election ? 
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Suppose that all the members of your 
class, or of your school, wished to form 
a club, and to choose one of your number 
president. How would you go about 
it? 

Probably the names of two or three 
children, who seemed best fitted for the 
place, would first be suggested. Then 
each of you would write the name of the 
one you preferred upon a slip of paper, 
and drop it into a box. After that, all 
the slips, or voteSy would be counted, and 
the boy or girl who received the greatest 
number of votes would be elected. 

In such a case you would be voting, 
and having an election at school. When 
you dropped the name of the one you 
preferred into the box, you cast a vote; 
and the election was nothing more than 
the choosing of some one for the posi- 
tion. Quite possibly some of you would 
become just as much interested in such 
an election as men do in their elections. 

Men hold their elections in much the 
same way. Ask your father, or some 
man old enough to vote, to tell you 
exactly what he does when he votes. 

People hold elections and vote on all 
sorts of questions, but usually when one 

Matters that sp^aks of voting and of elec- 
eiections de- tions he means the choosing 

of officers for our government. 
We do not hold elections to decide 
how a farmer shall manage his farm, 
for it is best that he should do that about 
as he pleases. He builds fences, puts in 
certain crops, sells his grain, or feeds it 
to his stock, as seems to him best. So, 
also, the miller builds a large or a small 
mill, uses old or new machinery, grinds 
much or little corn, and makes repairs 
as he chooses. In each of these cases 
one man owns and uses the property. 



There are many things, however, that 
no one person owns, and in which a 
large number of people are about equally 
interested. That is true, for instance, 
of roads. Many people drive or walk 
over them, but no one person owns them. 
The people together have to decide, or 
vote, where and how they shall be built 
and repaired, and who shall do the work. 
That is, they hold elections to make laws 
about the roads, and choose officers to 
carry out such laws. 

The schools, likewise, are not owned 
by any one person, and are of great inte^ 
est to everybody. So questions about the 
schools are also voted upon at elections. 

What shall be done with thieves and 
disorderly persons? This is another 
question of great interest to everybody. 
I^ws must be made to control such peo- 
ple, and officers must be selected to carry 
out such laws. There are many other 
questions that interest large numbers of 
people. Can you not name some of 
them ? Ask your father, or some friend, 
to tell you what will be some of tlie 
questions to be voted on at the next 
election. 

Elections, therefore, deal with matters 
of general interest. They provide for 
laws on such matters, and for the selec- 
tion of officers to enforce them. 

Some of the matters that are voted 
on at elections concern only those pei^ 
sons who live in a small sec- ^ ,. 

,, . QuaBtiona to be 

tion, as m a small town or yoted upon \if 
village. For instance, the •m*llgnmp« 
kind of streets that you shall ^ P*^P** 
have, and the men who shall take care 
of them, are questions of no special in- 
terest to people in other towns or cities, 
but they interest all the voters in your 
section. 
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It is also very important that you 
have a good school building, with a 
large yard, and good teachers. People 
living at a distance have little interest 
in your school, but those who live near 
you are very much interested in it. The 
people to vote on such a question, there- 
fore, would be those who have a special 
interest in it. 

Thus there are many matters that are 
mainly of interest to the persons living 
in one neighborhood. They are called 
local questions, and are voted upon only 
by the few voters in that section. Ask 
some one to tell you of other local ques- 
tions. 

There are some matters that are of inter- 
est to the people in a much larger section. 

Matters that ^^^ example, a railway com- 
concern the pany might charge too much 
people of a for passengers and freifi^ht. 

whole state t i ^ i 

in such cases, laws may need 
to be passed, forcing them to charge 
lower rates. Since a railway may be 
hundreds of miles long, the people of a 
single town or city could do very little 
with such a company. In that case it 
would be necessary for men, living per- 
haps hundreds of miles apart, to miite in 
some way to make laws. 

Again, it is important that there be 
buildings in which blind people may be 
cared for ; others in which the deaf and 
dumb may be educated ; and still others 
in which insane people may be kept. 
There must also be strong prisons where 
criminals may be sent. There are not 
many such persons in any one small sec- 
tion, and it would prove very expensive 
and difficult to take proper care of only 
a few of each kind. Therefore, all the 
people in a large section, called a statCy 
unite to make proper laws, and provide 



buildings and officers for the care of 
such people. What is the name of your 
state ? 

The voters of a state cannot, of course, 
all come together at one place to discuss 
such matters. Even if all 
could make the journey at made and offi- 
a time agreed upon, there ^ers chosen for 
would be so many thousands 
that it would not be possible for all to 
hear those who spoke, and little business 
could be done. Besides, new laws are 
needed every year, and the voters would 
have to spend too much time on such 
work. 

For these reasons it is the custom for 
one man to be elected to represent many 
others in the making of laws. Where 
there are great numbers of people, he 
may represent many thousands, and 
vote in place of them all. Suppose, for 
instance, that there are a million persons 
living in one state, and that one man is 
elected to represent every ten thousand. 
There would then be one hundred such 
men chosen, and it would be their duty 
to come together and make laws for the 
whole million. 

Such men, being elected to represent 
others, are called representatives; and 
because they legislate (which means 
" make laws "), the whole body is called 
the legislature. Find out who is the 
representative to the state legislature 
from your district; also who is your 
state senator. 

The city where the legislature meets 
is called the capital (which means "head 
city ") of the state. The capital is often 
located near the center of the state, and 
it usually has a fine, large building, 
called the state capitoL It is here that 
the representatives hold their meetings. 
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The chief officer of the state, wlio is 
elected to see that the state laws are 
carried out, or enforced, is called the 
governor. Who is your governor? He 
is elected by votei-s in all parts of the 
state, while each representative is elected 
by a small section of the state. There 
are also other state officers, such as a 
state treasurer, a state sn()erintendent 
of schools, and judges. Some of these 
officers are elected by the people ; others 
are apiiointed by the governor. 

In large cities, laiv.s are iiiado tlmjugh roprct- 
seiitativcs, just as in Ktatctt, ami for tlio Kanie 

reuMods. Tlic re|ire9entativps 
How Uw« are ehoaeu toiiiaki; tlie laws in cities 
^MlS^" "'^ "siwlly palled aUlfrmen ox 
for citiM cimncilors; and tlie highest (lificpr, 

elected ti> carry out, or exemle, 
the laws, is eallcil tlie mniior. All these 
officers are chosen bj- the voters at electiuDS. 
If your home is in a city, learn the name of 
your mayor and that of your alderman or coun- 
cilor. Find nut what some of their duties are. 



The building in which these representatiTCS 
meet, and in which the mayor has his office, ii 
called the citi/ hall. While the city is ^vemed 
ill some matters by its own laws and officers, 
the same as anj- small town, it also forms part 
of the state and elects representatives to the 
state legislature. 

In our I'ountry there are forty-eight 
states, and there are some questions that 
no one state can decide 
alone, because the others are concen tha 
equally interested in them. p«opi«rfthB 
-r< . ' , ., Ill United StAtu 

iHir instance, it would be a 

groat hindrance to trade and travel if 
each state rnjidc its own money, for 
each state might then have different 
coins. In that case, every time a 
traveler passed from one state to an- 
other, he might !« obliged to take the 
time and tnnible to exchange his money 
for a new kind. 

Again, in case of war, the country 
would be weak if each state acted alone. 
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Perhaps you can give some of the rea- 
sons why. Mail is another matter that 




Fio. »6. — PreBideot WIIboq. 

concerns all the states, and there are 
■ others besides. Can you mention some ? 
So it is clear that we need a United 
Slates Government as well 
as state, city, and town gov- 
ernments. The reason for 
calling it the United States 
GoTemment is also plain, 
for the states have really 
united, in order to have one 
central government for many 
important matters. 

If the people in a single 

HowUwaan State CaUDOt 
made and offl- meet in a body 
an choaan for , , , 

theunitad *« Hiake laws, 
atatea certainly the 

people of the entire United 



States cannot do so. Therefore, repre- 
sentatives are elected, and sent to one 
place, from all the states of the Union. 
Here they consider questions of interest 
to the whole nation. 

The place where they meet is Wash- 
ington, and this city is, on that account, 
tlie capital of the United States, or the 
national capital. At Washington there 
is a magnificent Ciipitol building (Fig. 
95) in which the meetings are held; and 
there are many otber fine government 
buildings there. 

The representatives from the forty- 
eight states of the Union form what is 
known as Congress. This corresponds 
to the legislatures of the state, for the 
congressmen make laws for the nation, 
as the legislators do for the state. The 
members of Ci>iigress are called senators 
and representatives. 

The chiei execKtive officer oi the United 
States, corresponding to the mayor of a 
city, and the governor of a state, is called 
the President (Fig. 96). He lives in 
Washington, and his residence is called 
the Executive Mansion, or White House, 
since it is white in color (Fig. 97). Who 
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is now President of the 
United States? Who 
was the first President ? 
What do you know 
about each ? 

Besides tliese officers, 
who are elected by the 
people, there are a great 
many others who are 
appointed by the Presi- 
dent to carry on the 
government work. 
Many live in Washing- 
ton, but some, such as 
postmasters, live in 
other places. 

We have seen that 

our representatives, and 

other officers, are elected by votes that 

are cast for them. Be- 

J^Bntta^"" cause the people thus have 

led « democ- the power to make their oivn 

7«iid«/»- jj^^yg^ o^^r government is 
called a democracy/. The 
first part of this word means " people," 
and the last part " government," bo that 




OUkor forma i4 
goTemmant 



Unll«d States. 



public 




the whole word means 
" government by the 
people." Because tiie 
people do not really 
make the laws them- 
selves, but elect repre- 
sentatives to do that 
for them, ours is often 
called a representative 
government, or a Tepuh- 
lie. 

It is often said that oar 
form of government makes 
UB " free and 
equal." Peo- 
ple are by no 

means so free and equal in 
all countries. Under some 
governments, in Europe and 
Asia, the people have very little to say about 
the laws that shall govern them. Nor do the 
taws protect them all equally ; for some of the 
high officers say freely what they thiuh, while 
others dare not do this. Many must obey their 
riilera blindly, just as little children are ex- 
pected to obey their parents. 

Such a government cannot be called a democ- 
racy, or a republic ; it is really a despotism, or an 
absolute monarchy. This means that the ruler 
is a despot, or a monarch, having complete 
power to do what he chooses. For in- 
stance, he may put men to death without 
any trial, a right that the laws of our 
ccAintry do not allow. 

In niany countries that have kings, bow- 
ever, the people have much power. For 
example, there is a king in England, but 
the English people are quite as free as 
we are. 

In studying a lesson it is not best to 
spend all of your time with your book iB 
hand. After carefully read- 
ing the text through two or ^ -hi*w 
three times, you might se- 
lect some topic that you think would provB 
interesting to yovir mother, or to some of 
your friends, or that they could tell yoa 
more about. Then, during the meal hour, 
or at some other time when others present 



have nothing special to talk about, bring up 
this topic. Tell what you have read, and ask 
the others HOtne questions about it. 

Talking over a part of a lesson in such a way 
is one of the very best ways of studying it, and 
it is also one of the best ways of pleasing your 
parents. 

1. What do you understand by voting, and 
by eieclionaf 2. What kind of questions do 
elections decide? 3. Give ex- 
OuLtiaiu amples of local questions, or ques- 

tions that are voted upon by small 
groups of people. 4. Give examples of ques- 
tions that concern the people of a whole stale. 
6. How are laws made for a whole state, and 
who are some of the officers elected for the 
state? 6. How are laws made for large cities, 
and who are some of the officers elected for 
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cities? 7. Give examples of questions that 
concern the people of the United States. 8. How 
are laws made, and who are some of the officers 
chosen for the United States ? 9, Why is our 
government called a democracy ? Why a re- 
public ? 10. Tell about other forms of govern- 
ment. 

1. Name some officers that you know about, 

and find out whether they represent the local. 
state, or national government. , 
2. What officers look after your 
school, and how are they chosen? 3. What is 
the capital of your state, and where is it? 4. In 
what respect are the town hall, city hall, state 
capitol building, and United States capitol alike 
ill their use? S. Why should the capital of a 
state be near the centerofthestate, if possible? 
6. What does U. S. stand for? 
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SECTION IV. MAPS 



It is often important to represent a 
country upon a map, so as to tell at a 
glance what its shape is, and where its 
mountains, rivers, and cities are. Such 
a drawing can be made of any place, 
no matter how large or small it may 
be. 

Suppose, for instance, we desire to 
make a map, or drawing, of a school- 
Ho« * m.p of J^oin (Fig- 100). The room 
a »ciiooin)om we have chosen ia thirty-two 
can be dr.wn £ggj, j^^^g ^^^ thirty-two feet 
wide. It would not be easy to find a 
piece of paper so large as that ; but it 
is not necessary to have so large a piece 
in order to make the drawing. A small 
piece will do just as well, if we let one 
inch on the paper stand for several feet 
in the room- 
In this case let one inch stand for sixteen 
feet. Since the room is thirty-two feet on 
each side, the drawing will be just two inches 
long and two inches wide. To place the desks 



and aisles properly, we shall need to use a ruler 
with the inches divided into sixteenths; for one 
foot in the room represents one sixteenth of an 
inch on the ruler. 

The ends of the room are on the north and 
south, and the sides on the east and west. 




Flo. 100. — PhotograpboC > scbooli 



The teacher's desk is three and one half feet 
in front of the north wall. There is a row of 
desks about four feet from the west wall. The 
desks are just two feet long, with eight in a row 
one and one fourth feet apart. There are seven 
rows, and the aisles between them are each one 
and one fourth feet wide. The piano is on the 
west side of the teacher's desk. 
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Here is a map of the schoolroom (Fig. 101). 
Measure each part to see whether it has been 
drawn correctly, using a foot rule that showa 
the sixteenths of inches. How large is the 
teacher's dealt ? The piano ? 
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When a person draws in this way, 
letting a certain distance on the paper 
„ , , stand for a ijreater distance, 

HUDiDg of , . . f ' 

diawiDE "sc- he 18 Baid to use a scale, or 
cordinstoB to make a map according to 
a scale. In the schoolroom 
just described (Fig. 101) the scale is one 
inch to sixteen feet. 



represents must be still greater, beoaaee tlie 
yard is much latter than the room. Here 
one inch represents one hundred and for^ 
feet. According to that scale, find out how 
large the yard and the school building are 




Fio. 103. —Map of a wbool yanl. 

(Fig. 103). Find how far the trees are from 
each other; from the nearest fence; frcmi the 
building. 

AH maps are drawn according to a 
scale, just as these two are. It makes 
no difference whether they represent a 
school yard, a state, the United States, 
or even the entire earth; all are drawn 
to a scale. In Part II of this book there 
is a map of North America (Fig. 133); to 
what scale is it drawn ? Look at some 
other maps to find out their scales. 

Can you not make a map of your own Bcbool- 
rix)in? What scale will you use? 
You might put in your own desk, 
but omit the others. You 
might also draw a map of your school 
yai-d. If you prefer to do so, find its size 
by stepping, or pacing, off the distance, 
making each of your steps about two feet 
long. Measure the building in the same 
way. After having finished these two maps, 
you might draw a third one, including in 
it not only the school yard, but also a fev 
of the streets and houses near by. The 
In the next drawing, that of the school yard ] scale for this third map might perhapa be one 
(Fig. 102), the number of feet which an inch | inch for every five hundred steps. 




Haps that yoa 
' ini{lit draw 



MapB are used a great deal to show 
the location of places and the direction 
Ways of flail- ^^ ''"^ place from another. 
ia% dirMtiou To iise them properly, a 
outofdoon person must first under- 
stand what is meant by north, south, 
east, and west. Probably you already 
know that. One of the easiest ways to find 
the direction is by a compass (Fig. 104). 

A cotnpass is a piece of steel, called a needle, 
\ylticb easily swings ai'ound, aud always puitits 
to the north. This needle is a magnet, like the 
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horseshoe magnets tliat you have seen. It 
points northward because some force within 
the earth draws it in that direction. !Nu cue 
knows certainly just what this force is, but it 
is called viagnetiam. 

Another way to tell direction is by the stars. 
When the stars are shining, one can tell which 
direction is north by the help of the Great Dii> 
per. The two stars on the edge of the Dipper 
point toward the North Star, This star cau be 
easily found, aud it always lies to the north of us. 

One can also find direction by the help of 
the sun. At noon it stands exactly south 
of us; and twice each year, about the 21st of 
Uarch and the 21st of September, it rises 
exactly in the east, and sets exactly in the 
west. Where does it rise in winter? In 
summer? When you face the east, which 
direction is on your right? Which ou your 
left ? Answer the same questions when fac- 
ing the west; the south. 

Northeast (N.E,) means halfway between 
north and east; southeast (S.E.) halfway be- 
tween south and east What, then, do north- 
west and southwest mean? 

Point north, east, west, south, southwest, 
northeast, northwest Walk a few feet in eaoh 



of these directions. What is the direction from 
your desk to the teacher's desk ? To the desk 
of one of your schoolmates ? To the door ? 
What direction is your home from the school- 
house? From certain other houses ? In what 
directions do some of the streets extend ? 

Now let us tell directions on the map. 
Lay your drawing of the schoolroom 
upon your desk so that the Directloiuon 
line representing the north * ■"*? 
side of the room is on the north side. 
Also place yourself so that you face 
directly north as you look at the map. 
Now north on the map is also north in 
the room, and the other directions cor- 
respond with those in the room. In 
which direction, on the map, is the door 
from your desk ? From the teacher's 
desk ? Place your map of the school 
yard in the same position, and give the 
directions. 

You see that the north side of this 
map is the side fartliest from you. The 
east side is on your riglit, the south 
side is nearest to you, and the west side 
is on your left. When a map is lying 
before us, tlie directions on it are usually 
the same as these. 

Of course it is not always convenient 
to have a map lying flat. This is es- 
pecially true in the schoolroom, where 
the large maps must be hung up, so that 
the whole class may see them. 

Let us hang up one of these maps, 
taking particular pains to place it upon 
the north wall. Which direction on the 
map is north now ? You see, of course, 
that the north aide must be the upper 
side, east is on the right, south is the 
lower side, and west is on the left. 

You should drill yourself to under- 
stand directions ou maps. Give direc- 
tiong from one place to another while 
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Fio. IW. — To llliutnto the mesniog ot ft map. The left-band fiKorei ihow the 
country u U yoa wsra looking dowD upon It ; the right-haad figures represeut 
tbs MDM ooontiy bj mftpt. 'Tell what yoa aee in eacb of these. 



the map is hanging up. Piit tip the 
map of the school yard, and any others 
that you may have, and tell the direc- 
tions from place to place.' 

It ia clear now what a map is. It is 
a drawing telling something about a 
country, just as a letter may be some 
writing telling what a place is Hke. 



When you read such 
a letter, you think of 
the place and have 
some idea of how it 
looks. So, when you 
look at a map, you 
should think about the 
country, how it looks, 
and how far apart the 
places are. 

There is more than 
one kind of map. 
Figure 133 TwoUnd* 
(inPartll), of map. 
for example, is a map 
of North America. 
This shows the shape 
of the continent, the 
position of the moun- 
tains, the large rivers, 
and the principal cit- 
ies. It does not show 
the height of the 
mountains, nor of the 
hills and valleys, but 
represents tlie whole 
continent as entirely 
flat. Such a map 
may he called a fi<U 
map. 

Figure 111, how- 
ever, is a different 
kind of map. It 
shows how the conti- 
nent might appear if 

1 After the children are quite at home in using 
the map when It ia hung on the north wall, hang it 
on the other aides of the room and have them gin 
the directiona. This is very easy work il properly 
graded; but careleaa work at thia point, in regard 
to directions on the map, often so confuses children 
that they never fully recover from their coafusum. 
At the proper time, but much later than this, show 
that toward the top of the map is not ftlwaya nortli. 
See Figure 272. 
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you looked down upon it from some 
point far above. On this map the plains 
appear level, as they should, while the 
mountains stand out in relief. You can 
easily see where the mountains, plains, 
and valleys are. Such a map as this is 
called a relief map, because it gives you 
some idea of the height of different por- 
tions of the land, or of the relief} In 

* Some teachers will find it useful to introduce 
the study of contour maps of the home region at this 
point. Such a study is not difficult, and will serve 
many useful purposes. A limited amount of model- 
ing in sand may also be introduced ; but the most 
important thing to do at this stage is to have the 
children understand the meaning of maps, so that 
these may be properly used in the class work. The 
best results from geography study cannot be gained 
without a knowledge and constant use of maps ; and 
much use of the globe should be made, the moment 
chUdren begin the study of continents and countries. 



Figure 105 you can easily see the differ- 
ence between these two kinds of maps. 
There are other kinds of maps, which 
you will learn about later. 

1. How can a map of a schoolroom be drawn ? 
2. What is meant by drawling " according to a 
scale " ? 3. Tell how you have 
drawn some map of your own. ^ ^. 
4. What are some of the ways of 
finding directions out of doors? 5. What are 
the directions on a map ? 6. What two kinds 
of maps do you know ? 



1. Examine a compass. 2. Find the Great 
Dipper and the North Star. 3. Show how you 
can tell the north direction by 
your shadow at 12 oVlock, noon. 
The east direction. The west. 4. Using sand, 
make a relief map of some piece of land that 
has some slopes. 



Suggestions 



PART 11. WORLD GEOGRAPHY 



I. GENERAL FACTS ABOUT 

THE EARTH 

I. Form and Size of the Earth 

Hundreds of years ago, before Amer- 
ica was discoveredj men thought that the 

The farm of earth was flat. It cer- 

tkoMitk tainly seemed flat to 
them, just as it does to us. A few 
learaed men, however, believed the 
earth to be a round ball, and 
that, if a person should travel 
straight on in one direction, he 
would, in time, return to the place 
from which he started. You can 
see how this would be if you push 
your finger straight around on the 
outside of an orange, until it comes 
back to the startipg point. 

At that time men were in the 
habit of going to a land called 
India, for spices, silks, and jewels. 
To reach India from Spain they 
traveled thousands of miles east- 
ward, Christopher Columbus (Fig. 
108) was one of the men who be- 
lieved that the earth was round. 
So he thought he could reach India 
just as well by going westward 
across the ocean. He also thought 
that the distance would be much less. 
He therefore went to the king of Spain 
and asked him for ships and men to 
make the journey. 

The king refused the request because 
the plao seemed foolish, but Qoeen 



Isabella came to Columbus's aid. At 
last, on Aug. 3, 1492, he sailed west- 
ward from Spain out into the open 
Atlantic Ocean (Fig. 109). Almost 
every one thought that he was going 
on a voyage from which he would never 




— CbrlaCopher Colambua 



return; but after a journey of several 
weeks, and many adventures, he discov- 
ered land on October 12 (Fig. 110). 

Thinking he had reached India, Colum- 
bus called the natives Indians; but, in- 
stead of India, he had disoovered some 



X 
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Islands in the West Indies, on the coast 
of our own continent of North America. 




He did not know that a continent and a 
large ocean still lay 
between him and In- 
dia. 

After Columbus 
had returned in safe- 
ty, other men dared 
to explore the New 
World, as it was 
called, to distinguish 
it from the Old 
World, where all 
wliite men then lived. 
One of these explor- 
ers, named Magellan, 
started to sail entire- 
ly around the earth. 
He was killed when 
he reached the Philippine Islands, but 
his men went on with the shipB and 



completed the voyage. This was in the 
year 1520, and it was the first time that 
any one ever sailed entirely around the 
earth. Since then many people have 
made the journey, in various directions, 
and the earth has been studied so care- 
fully that every one now knows that it 
is round. 

The great round earth is a huge ball, 
or sphere, called the globe. The reason 
why it does not appear round ^y ^^ ^^^ 
to you is that you see so little doe« not seem 
of it at a time. If you see """^ 
very little of an orange, for example, it 
will not look round. To prove this, 
place a piece of paper with a small hole 
in it, upon an orange, so that none of 
the surface of the orange is seen, except- 
ing that which shows through the hole. 
You will then observe that tliis part of 
the orange appears to be flat, not round. 

If we could get far enough away from 
the earth to see a large part of it at 
once, we could easily observe that it is 




Fia. 110. — ColumbuB taking pouesalOD of the newly dttcovered land in Amerioa. 



round (Fig. 111). We know that the 
mooa ia round, be(^\uA '^^ V*3«. *^ ■*• 
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from a great distance ; and the earth 
has the same shape as the moon. 







Our glohe is very large; in fact, it is 
much larger than the moon. A lofty 
Theaizeof mountain seems to us very 
the eartii high, but even the highest 

mountains are only a very small part of 
thegreatearth: 
when compared 
to the whole 
earth, they are 
no larger than 
a speck of dust 
compared to an 
apple. The loft- 
iest mountains 
are rarely more 
than three or four 
miles high, but 
the diameter of 
the earth (Fig. 
112), or the dis- 
tance from one 
side to the other, 
through the center, is nearly eight thou- 
sand miles. 




diaiiKter—a line pasainR 
through the center ot tlie 
earth. 



The disUnce around the earth, on the out- 
side, called the drcumfereiice, is about tweoty- 
&ve thousand miles. This distance, as you see, 
is a little more than three times the diameter. 
The circumference of any sphere is always a 
little more than three times its diameter. How 
can you prove this with an orange ? 



3. Daily Hotioa of the Earth 

It does not seem to us that the earth 
is moving, but the ground on which you 
stand is really moving faster ^^^ ^^^ 
than auy pa.'^senger train motion of 
that you ever saw. Tlie *"•«•«'' 
whole earth is whirling around like a 
top, at a tremendous rate. This motion is 
called it.s rotation. Since the earth turns 
completely around, or makes one com- 
plete rotation, every twenty-four hours, 
this motion is called its daibj rotation. 




Fio. 113. — Tlie light from the cHndle lights only bait nf 
tlie apple that the boy la holding, Jaat aa Ui* wia 
lights onl; hklt ot the eartli. 

It is this daily rotation that causes 
day and night. A lamp can light only 
one half of a ball at a time, How rotation 
as you know (Fig. 113). tMrnttiMj 
The sun is a kind of lamp ■^■'«*t 
for the earth ball, for all the light Qi out 
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day comes from the sun. The sun, then, 
can light only one half of the great earth 
at a time. 

This being the case, if our globe stood 
perfectly still, it would always be day on 
the side facing the sun, and night on the 
other side. 

Since the earth rotates, the part that 
is getting the light is always changing. 
Thus, while the sun is always setting 
for some people, it is always rising for 
others. When it is noon where you live, 
it is midnight at the point opposite you, 
on the other side of the earth. 

This is why there is a period of day- 
light, and a period of darkness, at the 
place where you live. These two pe- 
riods together must last twenty-four 
hours, because the earth makes one com- 
plete rotation in that time. 

The daily rotation also causes sunrise 
and sunset. Our earth seems to be stand- 
-« x^. iii^ still, while each day the 

How this mo- ^ ' ^ . .1 X 

tion caiMds sun seenis to nse m the east, 
sunrise and to pass over US, and to set in 

the west. Yet we have just 
seen that the earth is not standing still 
by any means. Neither does the sun 
really "rise" and "set." The reason 
that the sun seems to rise in the east is 
that the earth is always rotating toward 
the east. We first get the light of the 
sun from that direction because the earth 
is turning in that direction. The sun 
seems to set in the west because, as the 
earth continues to rotate, we see the sun 
last in the west. 

Although men speak of the sun "rising" in 
the east and " setting" in the west, they really 
know better. They express their thoughts in 
that way, simply because it is the easiest way. 
It would be difficult to think of any better way. 
Can you? Hundreds of years ago, however, 
all people thought that the sun really rose, and 



that after moving across the heavens, it really 
set in the west. Our use of the words aunnae 
and sunset has come down to us from that time. 
Since the earth is rotating with so great 
speed, why can we not notice it ? The answer 
is simple. Everything on the earth is moving 
with it, including ourselves. On that account 
there are no objects near by for us to rush past; 
yet the only way of seeing that we are moving, 
would be to observe that we were passing the 
objects about us. 

Why are we not all hurled away from 
the earth ? Wlien the string breaks by 

which a stone is being why rotation 
whirled around, the stone does not hurl 
flies off. Why, then, do not ''"^^^^ 
we, and other objects, such as the water 
in the ocean, fly away into space? 

The reason is that the earth draws 
everything toward it, and holds it there. 
If you push a book from your desk, it 
falls to the floor ; and when you spring 
upward into the air you quickly return 
to the ground. All objects are drawn 
downward because the earth is pulling 
up(m them. It attracts them much as 
a horseshoe magnet attracts a piece of 
iron. This force, which draws all ob- 
jects to the earth, is called gravity^ and 
you see how very important it is. 

You have perhaps watched a wheel 
spin about on a rod or pin, the rod or 
pin holding it in place and Meaning of 
carrying its weight. The axis and poles 
earth spins around in much ^^ ^* ^^^^ 
the same way; but no rod is necessary 
to hold it in place. What a mighty 
rod it would have to be, if there were 
one! A spinning top does not turn 
around a rod, either. It turns around a 
line running through its center, which is 
called its axis (Fig. 114). The earth 
also rotates around^ or as we say, on its 
axis. 
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The axis of the earth ia really nothing 
that you can see. It can be represented, 
however, by a straight line that runs 
through the center of the earth, and ex- 
tends to the surface in both directions. 
Such a Une is called the axis of the earth 




riQ. 114. — A drawing ot the rartli, rut in two, to stion 
tbe poslclou ol tlie axis txtentling from pole to )>o1h 
through the ceuter ot tbe tsTlb. 

(Fig, 114), and the two ends of the line 
are called the poles of the earth. One 
end of the axis is the northjiole, and the 
other, the south pole. 

You can understand this better by runuiug 
a long, slender stick, or needle, through the 
center of an apple. The stick represents the 
axis, and the places trhere its two ends appear 
at the surface, represent the two poles of the 
earth. You can then spin the apple very much 
as the earth spins around on tbe line called its 
axis (Fig. 114). 

If you were to go directly north from the 
place where you live, you would pass through 
tbe land of the Eskimos ; and if you could go 
on, you would, in time, come to the north pole. 
Or, if you should travel due south, and went far 
enough, you would come to the south pole. 

Many men have tried to cross the icy seas 
that Burround'the north pole; but, until 1909, 



no one had been able to get quite bo far as the 
pole. In that year Commander Peary, after 
many trials, at last reached the north pole ; and 
Captain Amundsen discovered the south pole 
in 1911. Of eotirse. Commander Peary did not 
find anything at tbe pole to mai-k tbe place. 
He was able to tell that he was there by the 
jKjsition of the sun. Had be been there during 
the night he would have found the north xtar, 
towards which the earth's axis points, almost 
directly over his head. 

Midway between the poles we think 
of another line, drawn around the earth 
on the outside (Fig, 115). Meaning of 

This is called the equator, eq«»tor 
because all parts of it are equally distant 
fixjtn each of tbe poles. The distance 




Fiti. lis. — A drawluK of tbat half of the sphere thkt In- 
cludea the New World, — to ahonr the poafllon of Ihe 
poleB and the equator. 

around the earth was given on page 88. 
What, then, is the length of the equa- 
tor? 

As tbe earth spins on its axis, all points on 
the surface must go with it, just as every part 
of tbe skin of an apple turns with the apple. 
Since tlie eaith makes one complete turn each 
day, a man at the equator travels twenty-five 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours. What a 
whirling motion that is I It is at the Tat« of 
over one thousand miles aa hour, while the 
fastest trains travel little more thau sixty miles 
an hour I 
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3. The Zones 

The hottest part of the earth is near 
the equator. The reason for this is 

that the sun, at midday, is 
The lones and j- ,, .1 i 1 p 

their bounda- du-fictly over the heads of 
ri«a the people who live in that 

1. Thetonid region. 

You know that tlie sun's 
rays feel warmer at noon than in the 
early evening, because the sun is more 




116 — A map nt thfi zones. The coli.r 




differences between the zones on tlie 1 






nber that the 


changes are really verg gradual. 





nearly overhead at noon. For much 
the same reason the sun seems warmer 
in summer than in winter, because in 
summer it rises higher in the heavens. 
At the equator, however, and for many 
nyiles to the north and south of it, the 
sun is high in the heavens both in sum- 
mer and winter. Thus there is a wide 
belt, extending all the way around the 
earth, that never has any winter ; it is 
hot there every day in the year, as it is 
in summer where we live. 

The northern boundary of this hot belt 
IB called the Tropic of Cancer (Fig. 116) ; 



it is about fifteen hundred miles north 
of the equator. The southern bound- 
arj', which is likewise fifteen hundred 
miles from the equator, is called the 
Tropic of Capricorn. In all the vast 
space between these two lines, or tropics, 
the sun is straight overhead during a 
part of tlie year ; and it is never, on any 
day, very far from that. 

Point out these two tropics on Figure 
110. How wide is this belt? Overall 
this vast region the heat is intense, or tor- 
rid^ and for that reason this is called the 
torrid zone. It is also called the tropical 
zone, or the tropical belt, because it is 
bounded ljy tlie two tropics. 

People who live within the torrid zone wear 
only the very liffhtest clothing. We have seen 
that this is true of the Negroes of Central Africa, 
whase homes lie within this belt. Point out 
I'eiitral Africa on Fig. 107. Does any part of 
Xorth America lie within the torrid zone? 
W'aXV. toward that zone. 

North of the torrid zone, the sun, 
even at noon, never stands directly over- 
head ; and tlie greater the j The two 
distauce from the equator, temperate 
the greater is the slant at """' 
which the sun's rays shine upon the 
earth. Exactly the same is true as one 
goes south of the torrid zone. 

There is a belt, then, on each side of 
the broad torrid zone, where it is neither 
very hot nor very cold. Tlie climate 
there is called temperate, and in these 
belts the summers are warm and the 
winters cold. The belt north of the 
torrid zone is called the north temperate 
zone. It extends all the way from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the Arctic Circle 
{Fig. 116). How much of the United 
States lies withui ^Vta 'K)'tta^ 





FIG. 1(W, 
Tbe EosUrn sad WeEtem Hemispben 
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islands in the Weat Indies, on the coast 
of our own continent of North America. 




He did not Icnow that a continent and a 
large ocean still lay 
between him and In- 
dia. 

After Columbus 
had returned in safe- 
ty, other men dared 
to explore the Meio 
World, as it was 
called, to distinguish 
it from the Old 
World, where all 
white men then lived. 
One of these explor- 
f'rs, named Magellan, 
Htai'ted to sail entire- 
ly ai-ound the earth, 
lie was killed when 
he reached the Philippine Islands, but 
his men went on with the ships and 



completed the voyage. This was in the 
year 1520, and it was the first time that 
any one ever sailed enturely around the 
earth. Since then many people have 
made the journey, in various directions, 
and the earth has been studied so care- 
fully that every one now knows that it 
is round. 

The great round earth is a. huge ball, 
or sphere, called the globe. The reason 
why it does not appear round ^pjjy q,, ^^k 
to you is that you see so little <!<«■ not se«ia 
of it at a time. If you see ""^^ 
very little of an orange, for example, it 
will not look round. To prove this, 
place a piece of paper with a small hole 
in it, upon an orange, so that none of 
the surface of the orange is seen, except- 
ing that which shows through the hole. 
You will then observe that this part of 
the orange appears to be flat, not round. 

If we could get far enough away from 
the earth to see a large part of it at 
once, we could easily observe that it is 




Fio. 110. —Columbus taklug pouBssloo ot Um n«wly dtaeovend luid In AmsrlcK. 

round (Fig. 111). We know that the 
moon is round, becauaa w* VsrJb. ■»h» *& 
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from a great distance ; and the earth 
has the same shape as the moon. 




Our globe is very large; in fact, it is 
much larger than the moon. A lofty 
The lUe ol mountain seems to us very 
tbe Mrth high, but even the higliest 

mountains are only a very small part of 
tliegreatearth; 
when compared 
to the whole 
earth, they are 
no larger than 
a speck of dust 
compared to an 
apple. The loft- 
iest mountains 
are rarely more 
than three orfour 
miles high, hut 
the diameter of 
the earth (Fig. 
112), or the dis- 
tance from one 
side to the other, 
through the center, is nearly eight thou- 
sand miles. 




Fra. 112. — Figureot tliu earth 

diamettr — a lloe pumlliK 
Uiroagb tbe center of the 
earlli. 



The distance around the earth, on the out^ 
side, called the circtimfereiice, is about twenty- 
five thotisand miles. This distance, as you see, 
is a little more than three tlmee the diameter. 
The circumference of any sphere is always a 
little more than three times its diameter. How 
can you prove this with an orange ? 



3. Daily Motion of the Earth 

It does not seem to ua that the earth 
is moving, but tlie ground on which you 
stand is really moving faster jj,^ j^ 
than any passenger train motion of 
that you ever saw. The «"«'«' 
whole earth is whirling around like a 
top, at a tremendous rate. This motion is 
called its rotation. Since the earth turns 
completely around, or makes one com- 
plete rotation, every twenty-four hours, 
this motion is called its daily rotation. 




Fm. 113. —The light from the candle light* oDlj half of 
ih« apple that the bo; is holding, juat aa the no 
lights only half ot (he earth. 

It is this daily rotation that causes 
day and night. A lamp can light only 
one half of a hall at a time, ^ow ntatioa 
as you know (Fig. 113). cauMdi^ 
The sun is a kind of lamp ">*»'«>'* 
for the earth ball, for all the light of out 
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day comes from the sun. The sun, then, 
can light only one half of the great earth 
at a time. 

This being the case, if our globe stood 
perfectly still, it would always be day on 
the side facing the sun, and night on the 
other side. 

Since the earth rotates, the part that 
is getting the light is always changing. 
Thus, while the sun is always setting 
for some people, it is always rising for 
others. When it is noon where you live, 
it is midnight at the point opposite you, 
on the other side of the earth. 

This is why there is a period of day- 
light, and a period of darkness, at the 
place where you live. These two pe- 
riods together must last twenty-four 
hours, because the earth makes one com- 
plete rotation in that time. 

The daily rotation also causes sunrise 
and sunset. Our earth seems to be stand- 
.„ ,^, ing still, while each day the 

tion cMtaei sun 8eer)is to nse in the east, 
smiriM and to pass over US, and to set in 

the west. Yet we have just 
seen that the earth is not standing still 
by any means. Neither does the sun 
really "rise" and "set." The reason 
tliat the sun seems to rise in the east is 
that the earth is always rotating toivard 
the east. We first get the light of the 
sun from that direction because the earth 
is turning in that direction. The sun 
seems to set in the west because, as the 
earth continues to rotate, we see the sun 
last in the west. 

Although men speak of the sun "rising" in 
the east and " setting" in the west, they really 
know better. They express their thoughts in 
that way, simply because it is the easiest way. 
It would be difficult to think of any better way. 
Can you? Hundreds of years ago, however, 
all people thought that the sun really rose, and 



that after moving across the heavens, it really 
set in the west. Our use of the words sunrise 
and sunset has come down to us from that time. 
Since the earth is rotating with so great 
speed, why can we not notice it ? The answer 
is simple. Everything on the earth is moving 
with it, including oui-selves. On that account 
there are no objects near by for us to nish past; 
yet the only way of seeing that we are moving, 
would be to observe that we were passing the 
objects about us. 

Why are we not all hurled away from 
the earth ? When the string breaks by 

which a stone is being why rotation 
whirled around, the stone does not hurl 
flies off. Why, then, do not '*'* ^^^^ 
we, and other objects, such as the water 
in the ocean, fly away into space? 

The reason is that the earth draws 
everything toward it, and holds it there. 
If you push a book from your desk, it 
falls to tlie floor ; and when you spring 
upward into the air you quickly return 
to the ground. All objects are drawn 
downward because the earth is pulling 
upon them. It attracts them much as 
a horseshoe magnet attracts a piece of 
iron. This force, which draws all ob- 
jects to the earth, is called gravity^ and 
you see how very important it is. 

You have perhaps watched a wheel 
spin about on a rod or pin, the rod or 
pin holding it in place and Meaning of 
carrying its weight. The axis and poles 
earth spins around in much ^* ^^^ 
the same way ; but no rod is necessary 
to hold it in place. What a mighty 
rod it would have to be, if there were 
one! A spinning top does not turn 
around a rod, either. It turns around a 
line running through its center, which is 
called its axis (Fig. 114). The earth 
also rotates around^ or as we say, on its 
axis. 
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The axis of the earth is really nothing 
that you can see. It can be represented, 
however, by a straight line that runa 
through the center of the earth, and ex- 
tends to the surface in both directions. 
Such a line is called the axis of the earth 




Via. lU. — A drawing o( tli« earth, cut In two, to sliow 
tlie posltioD ot tbe axU extendlDg from pole U> pole 
tbroagh the center of the earth. 

(Fig. 114), and the two ends of the line 
are called the poles of the earth. One 
end of the axis is the northpok, and the 
other, the south pole. 

You can undei-Btand this better by luoDiiig 
along, slender stick, or needle, through the 
center of an apple. The stick represents the 
axis, a,nd the places "where its two ends appear 
at the surface, represent the two poles of the 
earth. You can then spin tbe apple very much 
as the earth spins around on the line called its 
axis (Fig. 114). 

If you were to go directly north from the 
place where you live, you would pass through 
the land of the Eskimos ; and if you could go 
on, you would, in time, come to tbe north pole. 
Or, if you should travel due south, and went far 
eoough, you would come to the south pole. 

Many men have tried to cross the icy seas 
that surround' the north pole; but, until 1909, 



no one bad been able tq get qult« bo far as the 
pole. In that year Commander Peary, after 

many trials, at last reached the north pole ; and 
Captain Amundsen discovered the south pole 
in 1911. Of course, Commander Peary did not 
find anything at the pole to mark the place. 
He was al^le to tell that he was there by the 
5>08ition of the sun. Had he been there during 
the niglit he would have found the north jtfar, 
towards which the earth's axis points, almost 
directly over liis head. 

Midway between the poles we think 
of another line, drawn around the earth 

on the outside (Fig, 115). Meanins of 

This is called the equator, equator 
because all parts of it are equally distant 
from each of the poles. The distance 




Fio. 115. — A [trawinfc ot that half of the sphere that in- 
cludes the New Worhl, — to ahow Uie portion o( tbe 
poles aod the equator. 

around the earth was given on page 88. 
Wliat, then, is the length of the equa- 
tor? 

As tbe earth spins on its axis, all points on 
tbe surface must go with it, just as every part 
of the skin of an apple turns with the apple. 
Since the earth makes one complete turn each 
day, a man at the equator travels twenty-five 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours. What a 
whirling motion that is I It is at the rate of 
over one thousand miles an hour, while the 
fastest trains travel little more than sixty miles 
an hour I 
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3- The ZoDes 

The hottest part of the earth is near 
the equator. The reason for this is 
that the sun, at midday, is 
their bo"i^- directly over the heads of 
™» the people who live in that 

1. The torrid region. 

Yon know that the sim's 
rays feel wai'mer at noon tlian in the 
early evening, because the aim is more 




Fio. 116. — A mapnf the zones. The col-irs suggcBt »ftarp 
differences between tlia KOiies on tlie Iwo siJeS ot Iha 
boundaries; but you should remeniber that the 
(duiDgeg are le&Uy very gradiml. 

nearly overhead at noon. For much 
the same reason the sun seems warmer 
in summer than in winter, because in 
Slimmer it rises higher in the heavens. 
At the equator, however, and for many 
miles to the north and south of it, the 
sun is high in the heavens both in sum- 
mer and winter. Thus there is a wide 
belt, extending all the way around the 
earth, that never has any winter ; it ia 
hot there every day in the year, as it is 
in summer where we live. 

The northern boundary of this hot belt 
18 called the Tropic of Caneer (Fig. 116) ; 



it is about fifteen hundred miles north ( 
of the equator. Tlie southern bound- ' 
ary, which ia likewise fifteen hundred 
miles fi-om the equator, is called the 
Trupic of Capricorn. In all the vast 
space between these two lines, or tropics, 
the sun is straight overhead during a 
p;i.rt of the year ; and it is never, on any 
(la^-, very far from that. 

Point out these two tropics on Figure , 
116. How wide is this belt? Overall 
thiM va.st region the heat is intense, or ior- 
ri'l, and fur that rea.son this is called the 
torrid zoiip. It is also called the tropical 
zone, or the tropical belt, because it ia 
bounded by the two tropics. 

T'eople who live within the torrid zone wear 
only the very lightest clothing. We have seen 
that this ia true of the Negroes of Central Africa^ 
whose honiea lie within this belt. Point out 
(.'eiitral Africa on Fig. 107. Does any part cf 
\orth America lie within the torrid zone? 
Walk toward that zone. 

North of llie torrid zone, the sun, 
even at noon, neoer stands directly over- 
head ; and the gieater the g The two 
distance from tlie equator, tempet»te 
the greater is the slant at ""*' 
whicli the sun's rays shine upon the 
earth. Exactly the same is true as one 
goes south of the torrid zone. 

There is a belt, then, on each side of 
the broad torrid zone, where it is neither 
ver}' hot nor very cold, Tiie climate 
there ia called temperate, and in these 
belts the summers are wai-m and the 
winters cold. The belt north of the 
torrid zone is called the north temperate 
zone. It extends all the way from the 
Tropic of Cancer to the Arctic Circle 
(Fig. 116). How much of the United 
States lies within this zone? 
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Here, at noon, even in snmmer, you find 
your shadow pointing north, for the eun is 
south of you. Notice the direction and length 
of 70ur shadow at midday, and the position of 
the sun at that time. Do you Icnow whether 
your shadow is longer in summer than in 
winter, or shorter ? Which must it be, since 
the sun stands higher in the heavens in summer 
than in winter ? 
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The belt south of the torrid zone is 
called the south temperate zone, as you 
might expect. It extends from the 
Tropic of Capricorn to the 
Antarctic Circle. People liv- 
ing there find their shadows 
at noon always pointing 
south, since the sun is north 
of tliein. Their seasons, 
also, are just the opposite 
of ours ; when we have sum- 
mer, they have winter ; and 
when we have winter, they 
have summer. 

Near the poles the rays 
of the sun reach the earth 
3. The two ^^^ still greater 
fiiEidionei slant, much as 
they do with us early in the 
morning, or late in the af- ^"'- 1"— ^'fipin 
ternoon. Even in the middle of the 



also sometimes called the polar zones. 
The north frigid zone is the home of 
the Eskimos, but there are no people 
living in the south fiigid zone. 

Since the equator is midway between the 
poles, it divides the earth, or sphere, into two 
equal parts, called hemiaphena __ . , 
(Aemi=ha!f). The half of the ^,^^ 
earth north of the equator is 
called the northern Tiemi^ihere, and that south 
of it the southern hemi^Aen. In which of 
these hemispheres is the United States ? 




tbe «e» Id the cold, or iiigid » 



day the sun lies low in the sky, near 
the horizon, and the shadows are very 
long. Therefore, the climate there is 
very cold, or frigid ; the ground never 
thaws out; and the ice never entirely 
disappears from the sea (Fig. 117). In- 
deed, there is never any warm summer 
near the poles, just as there is never 
any winter near the equator. 

The two regions around the poles are 
called the frigid zones. That about the 
north pole is called the north frigid zone, 
and the other the south frigid zone. 
Since they surround the poles, they are 



The earth may also be divided into halTCS 
by a circle running north and south dirougb 
both poles. The western ha!^ in which the 
Kew World lies, is called the toestem hemisphen. 
The eastern half, containing the Old World, is 
called the eastern hemisphere. You will find 
these two hemispheres represented in Figure 
107. In which of them is yonr home? 

4. Latitude and Lot^tnde 

If we learn that a certain place is in 
the torrid zone, or in one of the other 
zones, we know something howpUm* 
about its location; yet we do are located » 
not know very much about **" "■*** 
it, because each zone is so wide and long. 
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To help locate places more exactly, 
other circles than those already men- 
1. piDdingthefr tioned are used upon maps 
tautndft jn^ globea. Some of these 

circles extend east and west, on each side 
of theequator,as youcanseein FigurelOT. 
The distance between them is measured, 
not by miles, but by degrees, each of 
which is equal to almost seventy miles. 
How many degrees are there from one 
of these circles to the next, in Figure 107 ? 
About liow many 
miles is that? We 
can thus quickly 
leam how far any 
place that is on 
or near one of 
these circles is 
from the equator. 
For example, how 
many degrees 
north of tlie equa- 
tor is New York 
City? Chicago? 
How many miles 
would that be? 

Instead, how- 
ever, of saying 
that a place is a 
certain number of 
degrees north or south of the equator, 
we say that it is in so many degrees 
north or south latitude. Latitude means 
simply the distance north or south of 
the equator. Places north of the equa- 
tor are in north latitude, and those south 
of it, in south latitude. The circles run- 
ning east and west, which are drawn to 
show the latitude of places, are oalled 
circlea of latitude. By their help, find 
lie latitude of New Orleans; of Boston. 

Other circles, extending north and 
south, from pole to pole, help to locate 




places in an east and west direction. A 
line that extends through England is 
agreed upon as the starting t. piadiBctiwb 
point in measuring. Places i««*t»*" 
east of this line are said to he so many 
degrees in east longitude ; places west of 
it, so many degrees in west longitude. 

Longitude, as you see, simply means 
the distance ea.st or west of this prin- 
cipal line ; and these circles are called 
circles of longitude. In what longitude is 
New York City? 
Give both the lati- 
tude and longi- 
tude of Chicago. 
Locate other 
places, for exam- 
ple your own 
home, in the same 
way. 



5. The ContlneDts 

On page 45 you 
learned that there 
is about three 
times 



terasland ""*' 
upon the surface 
of the earth. By examining the globe 
you can see that most of the land lies in 
the northern hemisphere. It almost 
surrounds the north pole, as you can see 
from the globe, or by looking at Figure 
118. 

There are two great masses of land 
here, one called Eurasia and the other 
North America. Besides these, there 
are three other great divisions of land — 
South America, Africa, and Australia. 
Point these out on the globe. Thus 
there are five great divisions of laud 



le northern heul- 
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upon the earth, and each of them is 
called a confaieiit. 

The continent of North America ia the 
one on which you live. Notice its form, 

which ia clearly shown in 
toathAmsriw Figure 119. It is quite 

broad near the north pole, 
ind cUnwte*^ ^^^ tapers down almost to 

a point juat north of the 
equator. This gives it the shape of a 
triangle. Make a drawing of it. 

What part of this continent is in the 
frigid zone? In the torrid zone? In the 
temperate zone ? 




Fio. 119. — The 



of North Biid South Am«rtca. 



South America also has the form of a 
triangle. Draw its outline by using 
only three straight lines, ^\'hich of the 
American continents seems to have the 
more irregularcoastline? Which, there- 
fore, has the greater number o£ bays, 
capes, and peninsulas ? 

In what zones does South America 
lie ? Point to parts of both North and 
South America where there is never any 
8now. Point to a part of North America 
where there is always anow. 



Where must the Eskimo girl, Agoonack, one 
of the Seven Little Sisters, have lived (Fig. 
120)? How would 
theclimate change 
if you were to 
travel from the 
northern part of 
North Ameiica to 
the southern tip of 
South America? 
■\Vhat differences 
would you expect 
to find in the 
plants "i* In the 
clothingofthepeo- 
ple? Write a story 
about such a jour- 
ney. 

These two 
continents to- 
gether are called 
the ttvo Avieri- 
COS. They form 
what is known 
as the Neto 
World, which 
Columbus dis- 
covered. 

You can see by the map that the two Amer- 
icas are connected by a long, narrow neck of 
land, called an i^hmiis. This is 
the latkims of Panama. Any Jfp^^^"" 
vessel that happens to be on one ^ ' 

side of these continents, and ) 
which must reach the other side, 
has to pass all the way around South America. 
IF this isthmus were not in the way, a ship 
might sail directly between the two continents. 
To save so long a journey, the United States 
government, by the help of many thousands of 
men, is now digging a channel, or cancU, across 
this isthmus. When finished, it will be broad 
and deep enough to let ocean vessels pass 
through. Then ships going from the eastern 
to the western coast of our country wiU save 
a journey of thousands of miles. 

The Old World, which includes Eurasia 
and Africa, contains much more land 




Fia. lai. — An Eskimo rhild, 
dressed Id tun, althou^ Ito 
picture WM taken In Anicnit. 
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than the. New World (Fig. 121). The 
largest mas-s, which is al- 
most entirely surrounded by 
water, ia called Eurasia. You will 
notice that it is connected with .\frica 
by a narrow isthmus. This isthmus, 
called the Isthmus of Suez, already has 
a Bbip canal across it. Thus vessels 
may go from one ocean to the other 
without having to travel all the way 
aroimd Africa, as they used to do. 

The northern part of Eurasia lies in 
the north frigid zone, on the opposite 
side of the north pole from 
^' ■*•** North America (Fig. 118). 

The continent extends a great distancu 
east and west, as you see. Find for 
yourself how far south it reaches, am] 
through what zones it extends. Tho 
eastern and larger part of the conti- 
nent is called Asia. Read in the 
"Seven Little Sisters" about Pen-se, 
the Chinese girl, whose home was in 
Asia (Fig. 122). 



The western part of Eurasia ia 
called Europe. Long ago, before Co- 
lumbus made his voyage 
to the New World, the '" ^""^ 
most civilized people lived in Eu- 
rope. The homes of Jeannette and 
Louise, two of the Seven Little Sis- 
ters, were in that country. If you 
have read the story, can you tell 
something about each of them ? 

Europe is usually considered one conti- 
nent, and Asia another; but, as you can 
see from Figure 107, they 
are far less separated from ' ^^* "°^ . 
each other than the other £„„,/j, 
continents are. For this rea^ 
son Europe and Asia are often classed to- 
gether as one continent, and this is called 
Eurasia. The name is made of "Eur" 
from Europe, and " Asia." 
This is the largest continent in the world. 
You see that it ia very irregular, even more so 
tlian North America. Voiut toward this conti- 
nent. "Walk toward it. Which is probably its 
warmest part ? , 




Fio. 122. — Chlaewehlldrei 
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South of Europe is the continent of 
Africa. Draw its outline and compare 
^^ it with that of South Amer- 

ica. Is its coast line regular 
or irregular? In what zones does it 
lie? 

The Desert of Sahara, where the nomads 
live, is in the northern part of Africa (Fig, 123), 
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It is in this continent that tlie Negroes have 
their home; and liere lived Geniila, the child 
of the desert, and Manenko, the little dark girl 
(Fig. 124), two of the Seven Little Sistera. The 
Negroes of our country are descendants of people 
who were brought from Africa many years ago. 
Look on a globe to see in what direction 
you would have to travel if you were going to 
Africa. Could yon reach it by going in more 
than one direction 7 

The many large islands south and 
southeast of Asia are called the East 
TiwBMt Indies; and the central one 
Indies and of the peninsulas on the 
Au«tr«ii* south side of Asia is called 
India. In Figure 106 find this peniusula, 
and these islands. 

It was this part of the world that 
Columbus hoped to reach, when he 
Bailed westward from Europe on his 
wonderful voyage. Can you show on a 
globe that, if the New World had nut 



been in his way, he might have reached 
India and the East Indies ? 

None of the East Indies is large 
enough to be called a continents Just 
south of them, however, is an island, 
called Auatrcdia, so lai^ that it ia 
generally classed as a continent. It ia 
the smallest of the continents, and 
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is the only one that lies wholly in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Find Australia on the globe j also in 
Figure 107. Is the northern or the 
southern part the hotter ? Why should 
you expect any difference in tempera- 
ture from north to south? 

6. The Oceans 

The ocean water forms only one body 
of water; but for long distances some 
parts are largely separated from others 
by the continent-s. These separate partJ 
are given different names. 

The parts of the ocean that are of 
most importance to us are thoBe that 
lie to the east and west of tib Atuatk 
the United States. That on 0«*n 
the east, between North America and 
Europe, is called the Atlantic Oc&m 
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. 125). This ia the water that must | 
rossed in going to Europe; and it 




SOUTH ['OLE 
Fu. 12a.— Hap ol a f*.n of tbe greU PadQe Ooean. 

this ocean that Columbus croesed. 
ly things to eat and wear are 



brought to us across the Atlantic from 
the Old World, and we send many of 
our pi-oducts across tbia ocean to - 
Europe. 

On Figure 125 observe that the 
Atlantic Ocean extends far to the 
south, between South America and 
Africa, as well as far to the north. 
In what part must the water be 
warmest ? In what parts is it cold, 
and perhaps covered with ice? On 
the globe find wliich continents bor- 
der tliis ocean. 

The part of the ocean lying west 
of North America is called the Pacific 
Ocean (Fig. 126). What Ti.eP«ific 
continents border it O"*" 
(Fig. 106)? It is the largest of the 
oceans, and covers more than one 
third of the earth's surface. Walk 
toward it. In what zones doea it 
Ue? 

Not so many products are brought across 
the Pacific Oceau for our use as across the 
Atlantic Yet Japan, China, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands are on its farther side, aa 
you can see on the map. We ship some 
articles to these countries, and they send 
some to us. Many Chinese and Japanese 
have come across this ocean to the United 
States. Where might they laud 7 

On Figure 107 you will find a 
third great body of water, called the 
Indian Ocean (Figs. 121 The indUn 
and 127). What conti- Ocean 
nents border it ? Notice that it lies 
directly south of India, the penin- 
sula in Asia which Columbus waa 
seeking (p. 86). In what zones does 
this ocean lie ? 

There are two other oceana, mak- 
ing five in all. One of iiwArctic 
these is the Arctic Oaean, *»" 
which extends around the north pole, 
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down from the Arctic into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Soinetimea there are bo many that thev are 
dangerous to vessels sailing betweeu i'orth 
America and Europe, 

Figure 129 shows the Antarctie 
Ocean, which Murroiimls the south 
|)ole. As you see, there The AnUrcUc 
is a great mass of land Ocean 
around that pole. It is large enough 
to be called a continent ; but, since no 



FIQ. 127. — Till 



and is almost shut in by Eurasia and 
North America (Fig. 118). Notice 
that it is connected with the Pacific 
Ocean by only a very narrow body 
of water, or strait, called Bering Strait 
(Fig, 106). North America and Asia 
come close together at that point. 

The Arctic Ocean has a freer connection 
with the Atlantic on the east. Huge masses 
of ice, called icebergs (Fig. 128), often float 





le water of tbe Arctic 



one lives upon it, and since 
it is covered with snow and 
ice all the year through, veiy 
little ia known about it. 

This ice-covered land ■-* 
surrounded by the Antarcti ^ 
Ocean, on which there is a IB 
ways much floating ice- Ob^ 
serve that this ocean is nc^ '^ 
separated from the thr&^ 
great oceans by land, as th. * 
Arctic is. Are the Arcti*? 
and Antarctic oceans of morey 
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or less, importance to iia than the other 
oceans ? Why ? 

The water in the ocean occupies great 
hollows on the surface of the earth . 
Thodopthof The depth of this water 
theoceM varies greatly, though it is 
a little over two miles deep on the aver- 
age. In many places, however, the 
ocean is more tlian four miles deep ; and 
in one place, in the Pacific Ocean, the 
depth is nearly six miles. If the highest 
mountain in the world could be placed 
in the water at this point, its peak would 
not rise above the level of the sea. 

Beneath the oceans there is solid rock, just 
as there is beneath the soil of the land. This 
rock is covered with a coat of mud 
made of the shells of tiny ani- 
mals, most of them smaller than 
the head of a pin. They have lived near the 
surface of the sea, and upon dying, their shells 
have slowly dropped to the bottom. Some of 
the chalk used in schools was once just such 
mud, before it was raised to form layers of 
chalk on the dry land. 

The bed of the ocean lies so deep below the 
surface of the water that it is as dark there as 
our darkest night. Yet fish are living in these 



The bottom of 




dart ocean depths (Fig. 130), Since there is 
"0 sunlight, they have little use for eyes, and 
*03ie of them have no eyes. Others see by 
""sariB of the light that they themselves make, 
pille*! pAospAorescenf light. This is like the 
«?iit that the firefly gives out at night 

T'lie bottom of the ocean is, for the 

""^^t part, a level plain. In many 

'*'* iAiuds in places, however, there are 

^^^'^"^ islands rising from the sea 

noor, as a glance at the map will show. 
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Many of these islands are portions of 
mountain chains. They are like the 
mountains on the continents, with only 
the highest peaks rising above the water. 
Other islands are the peaks of volcanoes- 
These have been made of melted rock, 
or lava, that has been forced up from 
inside the earth. Still others are what 
are known as coral islands. These have 
been formed in the following interesting 
way: — 

Some of the tiny creatures that live in the 
ocean are called coral polyps. They build hard, 
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limy coral {Fig. 131), such as you have no 
doubt seen ; it is as hard as rock. Where the 
ocean water is warm, as iu the torrid zone, these 
animals live in immense numbers, millions of 
them around a single island. 

Each polyp helps to build the coral, which is 
a sort of house in which it lives. When it 
chooses to do so, the polyp can draw itself into 
the little cave that forms its home. It can thus 
escape enemies that might devour it. 

At other times the polyp stretches out be- 
yond the surface of the hard coral, spreading 
out like a fully blossomed flower. The polyps 
differ greatly in color, being white, pink, purple, 
red, yellow, brown, and other colors. It is a 
truly beautiful sight to see them spread out in 
the water, giving the appearance of a flower 
garden in the sea. 

When these coial animals die, the hard^^toa.^ 
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homes that they have built, remain. Then 
other polyps build upon these remains, and thia 
continues uotil the polyps build the coral up to 
the surface of the water. It is in this way that 
coral islands are formed (Fig. 132) , and there 




Fio. 132, — A ring-shaped i^ral island 



are t.hoiisanda of them in the warm oceans, 
especially in the Pacific and Indian oceans. 

FoBH AND Size. 1. What did people for- 
merly think about the form of the earth ? 
2. What is its form? 3. Re- 
RCTlw<?iiea- ,^jg ^,j^ g^^j.y ^f Columbus. 

4. Why did he call the savages 
Indians? B. Why was the land he discovered 
called the New World ? 6. "Wiiat makes Jla- 
gellan's voyage important? 7. Explain why 
the earth does not appear to us to be a sphere. 
8. What is meant by the diameter of the earth ? 
By the circumference ? What is the length of 
each? 

Daily Motion. 9. Describe the daily mo- 
tion of the earth. What is this motion eaJled 1 

10. How does thia motion cause day and night ? 

11. How does it cause sunrise and sunset ? 

12. Why can we not observe that the earth is 
rotating ? 13. Why is not every loose object 
hurled from the earth by thia rapid motion ? 
14. What is meant by the axis of the earth 7 
By the poles of the earth ? 15. Walk toward 
each of the poles. 16, What is meant by the 
equator? How long is it? 

The Zones. 17. Give the cause of the great 
heat in the torrid zone. 18. How wide is that 
zone, and what are its boundaries ? 19. Whei-e 
are the two temperate zones ? 20. Why is the 
heat less there than in the torrid zone ? 
21. Where are the frigid zones? 22. What 
is meant by the northern hemisphere ; by the 
southern hemisphere ? 23. What is meant by 
the eastern and the western hemispheres ? 



Latitude and Lonoitude. 24. How are 
places located on the earth? 25. What is 
latitude ? Longitude ? 

The Continents. 26. Name the five con- 
tinents, counting Eurasia as one. 27. Write 
theirnames. 28. Walk toward each. 29. What 
is the shape of North and of South A"merii'a? 
Show the shape of each by a drawing. 30. Tt:U 
about the climate of each. 31. Of what im- 
portance is the Isthmus of Panama ? 32. What 
can you tell about Eurasia ? Why this name '.' 
33. Tell what you can about Africa. 34. La. 
cateand give the principal facts about Australia 
35. What part of the world, near Australia, 
was Columbus hoping to reach ? 

The Oceans. 36. What two oceans are of 
moat importance to as? 37. W'hat do jou 
know about each of them ? 38. Where is ibe 
Indian Ocean ? 39. Where are the Arctic and 
Antarctic oceans ? 40. Why are they of little 
importance to us ? 41. What can you tell about 
the depth of the ocean ? 42. About the ocean 
bottom ? 43. What are the three causes for i 
islanda in the ocean ? 44. What is the result i 
of the work of the coral polyps? 45. ^\'hat i 
oceans touch North America? 46. Name the ] 
five oceans. Write their names. | 
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1. Trace Columbua'a voyage on a globe. Find 
India and see how one can go by water from 
Europe to India by sailing east- 
ward; by sailing westward. 
2. Make a sphere in clay. Measure its diam- 
eter with a needle, and its circumference with 
a string. 3. Locate the poles on such a sphert;; 
and also represent the equator. 4. Use a 
horseshoe magnet to aee how it attracts iron. 
6. With a globe or an apple, and a lamp, sho* 
how it is day on one side of the earth while 
it is night on the other side. Show also why 
the sun appears to rise in the east, G. Who 
were Atlas and Aurora? 7. Where did peo- 
ple, long ago, suppose that the sun went at 
night ? 8. Write a story telling the kinds of 
clothing you would need in going from the 
north to the south pole. 9. In passing south- 
ward on such a Journey, in what different direc- 
tions would you look at noon to see the sun? 
10. Would you expeut a sudden change in tem- 
perature in crossing the Tropic of Cancer or of 
Capricorn? Why? 11. If there were no 
watches oi clocks, how could you learn the time 
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very old, and had been settled for cen- 
turies when America was discovered. 
Dating the birth of our nation from 
1776, how old is it? 

One reason for this rapid growth in 
population is the fact that our country 

Reasons for ^« situated in the temperate 
this growth zone. The great heat in the 
1. Ourtempera- torrid zone makes it difficult 

to work and unhealthfiil to 
live there. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme cold of the frigid zone makes it 
difficult to get a living, no matter how 
hard one works. In the temperate zone, 
we find neither of these drawbacks. 
There is not too much heat for comfort 
or health, and yet there is plenty for the 
growth of plants. 

Our country is so large that tliere is much 
difference in temperature between one part and 
another. In southern Florida, there is never 
any frost or snow, and such crops as bananas 
and pineapples can be grown, as in the torrid 
zone. Cotton, sugar cane, rice, and oranges, 
which require a warm climate, are also grown 
in our Southern States. Farther north we can 
produce the more hardy crops, such as wheat 
and oats, that thrive in a cooler climate. There 
are few countries in the world that have such 
variety of temperature as ours. 

Over a large part of our country 
there is plenty of rain for farming and 

gardening. In several of the 
Western States, however, 
there is so little rain that no crops can 
be grown without irrigation. In fact, 
some parts of the West are true deserts, 
with farming only on the oases, as in the 
Sahara. In spite of their dryness, a 
large portion of these sections is useful 
for grazing; and the western part of 
the tFnited States is one of the most 
important regions in the world for sheep 
and cattle. Thus the differences in rain- 
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fall, as well as temperature, help to give 
us a variety of products. 

Fertile soil, as well as heat and rain, 
is necessary in order that people may 
have food, clothing, and 
shelter. Few countries in 
the world have as much deep, rich soil 
as our own. There are many kinds, 
too, so that many different crops can be 
raised. 

On the whole, the climate and soil of 
our country are so favorable, and so 
varied, that the United States produces 
almost all the crops necessary for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

The mineral products, from the rocks 
beneath the soil, are also of great value. 
In our western mountains 
are gold, silver, lead, and 
copper mines of untold richness. Enor- 
mous amounts of copper and iron ore 
are mined in the states that border 
Lake Superior. Coal, too, is abundant 
in many of our states, so that there is 
plenty of fuel for manufacturing these • 
various metals into useful articles. In 
addition, we have valuable building stone 
of many kinds, and clays, salt, and other 
useful mineral products. All together 
the rich supply of minerals found in the 
United States is one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for our remarkable growth 
as a nation. 

It is of great importance that we have 
so many different kinds of land in our 
country. There are the 5 our plains 
coastal plains, that lie be- and mountains 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and 
the sea. Here the land is so level and 
fertile that farming is easy. Far larger 
than these are the central plains^ 
through which the Mississippi River and 
its tributanfta fLo^ . Ttcsa.Vi^^ ^^^sKisx^ 
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a date whose anniversary you celebrate 
every year. Independence was not 
gained, liowever, until later, after sev- 
eral years of hard fighting and much 
suffering. 

Our ancestors, who fought in this war, 
formed a government of their own which 
they called the United States. At first 
there were only thirteen small states in 
the Union, all near the Atlantic coast. 
Gradually other states and territories 
were added, imtil our country now ex- 
tends across the continent, as you see. 

England was able to keep a large 
part of the continent, which is called 
8. Canada and the Dominion of Canada. 
Newfoundland This country, which is still 

a British colony, is a imion of states, or 
provinces, like our United States. 

You observe, on the map, the large island 
of Newfoundland y in the extreme eastern part 
of the continent. This also was kept by Eng- 
land and is still a British colony; but it has 
never joined the Dominion of Canada and has, 
therefore, a separate government. 

The extreme northwestern part of 
North America, called Alaska, was first 

explored by the Russians, 
and they owned it for a 
long time. Russia finally sold it to the 
United States, and it still belongs to us. 

Of course, where two countries lie 
side by side, as do Canada and the 
ThebonndA- United States, there must 
riesoftheM be some place where one 
^^^^•* country ends and the other 

begins. Such a place is called a hound* 
ary. The boundary lines between the 
different nations are marked on the map 
(Fig. 133) by heavy lines. Point them 
out. 

In some parts you will see that a natural 
howndary, such as a river or a ohain of lakes, 
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has been chosen to separate two neighboring 
countries. In other places the boundary does 
not follow any natural line. In some cases it 
is even a straight line, cutting across rivers, 
lakes, and mountains. Examine the boundary 
of the United States to see how much of it is 
natural. 

Where the boundary is only a straight line, 
it is marked by a row of posts or stone pillars, 
a few rods apart. These you could easily see if 
you were to cross from one country to another, 
where there is such a boundary. On your draw- 
ing of North America, mark those boundaries of 
the United States which are natural. 

Figure 133 is a map of North America 
showing the boundaries of g^^^y ^^ ^^ 
the different countries, and i. Pouticai 
the location of the largest ^*p" 
rivers and cities. Such a map is called 
a political map. 

Find Greenland on this map. Would you 
expect it to be an important island ? Why ? 
Trace the Mississippi River. Three other great 
rivers of North America are the St. Lawrence, 
the Mackenzie, and the Yukon. Find each. 
What would you say about the importunoe of 
the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers, in com parisou 
with that of the St. Lawrence and the Mis- 
sissippi ? Why ? 

Figure 134, a physical map, is a very 
different kind of map from 2. Physical 
Figure 133. Its purpose is '^p* 
to show the height of the land, or the 
high and low parts of the continent. 

What great mountain system, or high- 
land, do you find in the western part of 
North America ? What great highland 
in the east? In what direction does 
each of these highlands extend ? Which 
is the broader ? Which the higher ? 
Trace, as nearly as you can, the bounda- 
ries of each. 

Where is the lowest land between 
these two highlands ? Show the length 
and width of the Mississippi Valley. 
Notice the slope east of the Appalachian 
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eep the fish, and when they return^ 
vessel may be full of fish either 
d or on ice. 

iie principal fishing port in the 
«d States is Gloucester, in Mas- 
lUag MB- sachusetts, from which hun- 
dreds of schooners sail every 
. Pishing vessels also sail from 
rOK, Portland, and other seacoaat 
0. Find the places named. The fiah 
gfat into these and neighboring ports 




ent to all parts of the United States, 
even to foreign countries. 
Harrying and mining in these states 
loy a great number of men. Note, 
rinK and from the following descrip- 
t tion, how many kinds of 

sral products are found here. 

ch of these states produces graniU : Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Vennont sup- 

"* ply the greatest quantity. More 

than half the ^anite used in the 

3 country comes from the Northeastern 

,rble is found in some parts of these states, 
ially near Rutland, Vermont Here 
[narries of fine white marble that is much 
for monuments. 



Slate, used for roofs of houses, for writing 
slates, and for other purposes, is found in sev- 
eral of the Kortheastem States, especially in 
Fennsylvania and Vermont. There is much 
sandstone that is good for building ; there is day, 
for making bricks, drainpipes, floverpots, and 
tiles ; and there is limestone for the manufac- 
ture of lime and Portland cement. 

Salt is another very important mineral 
product of this region. Since this is the 
one mineral that everybody 
must have, it was fortunate 

for the early settlers 
that salt springs were 
found in central New 
York. To these 
springs the wild ani- 
mals and the Indinns 
had long been in the 
habit of going for 
the salt they needed. 
Tlie white men found 
the salt springs so 
valuable that the pro- 
duction of salt soon 
became an important 
industry at that point, 
and it caused the be- 
ginning of the city of Syracuse. 

The salt water of these springs flowed from 
a great bed of salt that lies underground, be- 
neath a large part of central New York, By 
boring down through the soil, and some layers 
of rock, the salt bed itself can be reached. 
Many such borings have been made, and much 
salt is now obtained through them. 

Mineral oil and natural gas are two 
other important mineral products of these 
states. These two substances . 
lie imprisoned deep down 
in the rocks, and when a hole is bored 
down to them (Fig. 144), they escape to 
the surface, sometimes in great gushing 
fountains. 
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At the close of the War of Independ- 
ence, all the laud east of the Mississippi 
River belonged to the Union, except 
Florida and a narrow strip along the 
coast west of Florida. For many years, 
however, the part between the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and the Mississippi 
River was not made into states. In- 
deed, it was a wilderness about which 
very little was known, because the 
Appalachian Mountains were like a great 
wall, shutting people 
out of the Miss ss pp 
Valley. 

Trappers and t ad s 
first forced their way n 
this valley. Among 
were David Crocke an 
Daniel Boone, who had 
manjthrillingadventu s 
with the Indiana, s n f 
which jou may ha\ ad 
about. Then, when was 
learned what anattrac e 
region this was, s s 
rapidly followed and 
states were soon f o m d 
If ame some of these ates 

Pioneers soon 
pushed across the Mis- 
sissippi River, over the Great Plains, as 
far as the Eocky Mountains. Nearly 
all the vast region between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, except Texas, was bought from 
France in the year 1803. Name some 
of the states that have been formed 
from it. 

Florida, together with a narrow strip 
of land along the Gulf of Mexico, was 
s. Fioridautd bought from Spain in 1819. 
'"" Texas, which had once been 

a part of Mexico, obtained its inde- 
pendence from that country ; and later 
it entered the Union. 



The highlands of western United 
States are much broader and more 
difficult to cross than the ^ sutw wot 
Appalachian Mountains^aud oftiwBMky 
for a long time few men '''™'***" 
were daring enough to try to reach the 
Pacific coast. When rich gold deposits 
were discovered near the west coast, 
however, many thousands started in 
haste for that region. Partly by pu^ 
chase, and partly by war with Mexico, 




our country had already obtained poft- 
session of this western land ; and, as 
it became rapidly settled, states were 
formed from it. Name some of them. 
At the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence, in 1783, there were only about 
three million white persons onr growth io 
living in the United States. v>v«iMtiM 
Now we have about ninety-two million, 
or more than are found in all the other 
countries of North and South America 
together. We have more people than 
France, or Germany, or any European 
nation except Russia. It should be re- 
membered, too, that those countries an 
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very old, and had been settled for cen- 
turies when America was discovered. 
Dating the birth of our nation from 
1776, how old is it? 

One reason for this rapid growth in 
population is the fact that our country 

Reasons for ^^ situated in the temperate 
this growth zone. The great heat in the 
1. Our tempera- torrid zone makes it difficult 
'^^ to work and unhealthful to 

live there. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme cold of the frigid zone makes it 
difficult to get a living, no matter how 
hard one works. In the temperate zone, 
we find neither of these drawbacks. 
There is not too much heat for comfort 
or health, and yet there is plenty for the 
growth of plants. 

Our country is so large that there is much 
difference in temperature between one part and 
another. In southern Florida, there is never 
any frost or snow, and such crops as bananas 
and pineapples can be grown, as in the torrid 
zone. Cotton, sugar cane, rice, and oranges, 
which require a warm climate, are also grown 
in our Southern States. Farther north we can 
produce the more hardy crops, such as wheat 
and oats, that thrive in a cooler climate. There 
are few countries in the world that have such 
variety of temperature as ours. 

Over a large part of our country 
there is plenty of rain for farming and 

gardening. In several of the 
Western States, however, 
there is so little rain that no crops can 
be grown without irrigation. In fact, 
some parts of the West are true deserts, 
with farming only on the oases, as in the 
Sahara. In spite of their dryness, a 
large portion of these sections is useful 
for grazing; and the western part of 
the United States is one of the most 
important regions in the world for sheep 
and cattle. Thus the differences in rain- 
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fall, as well as temperature, help to give 
us a variety of products. 

Fertile soil, as well as heat and rain, 
is necessary in order that people may 
have food, clothing, and 
shelter. Few countries in 
the world have as much deep, rich soil 
as our own. There are many kinds, 
too, so that many different crops can be 
raised . 

On the whole, the climate and soil of 
our country are so favorable, and so 
varied, that the United States produces 
almost all the crops necessary for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

The mineral products, from the rocks 
beneath the soil, are also of great value. 
In our western mountains 
are gold, silver, lead, and 
copper mines of untold richness. Enor- 
mous amounts of copper and iron ore 
are mined in the states that border 
Lake Superior. Coal, too, is abundant 
in many of our states, so that there is 
plenty of fuel for manufacturing these 
various metals into useful articles. In 
addition, we have valuable building stone 
of many kinds, and clays, salt, and other 
useful mineral products. All together 
the rich supply of minerals found in the 
United States is one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for^ur remarkable growth 
as a nation. 

It is of great importance that we have 
so many different kinds of land in our 
country. There are the 5 our plains 
coastal plains, that lie be- "d mountains 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and 
the sea. Here the land is so level and 
fertile that farming is easy. Far larger 
than these are the central plains^ 
through which the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries flow. This level countr^j 
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makes one of the finest farming sections 
in the world. There are also many 
smaller plains, and much gently rolling 
and hilly land suited to agriculture. 

The higher hills, mountains, and 
plateaus are valuable in a different way. 
They cause the moisture in the air to 
be condensed into rain and snow, which 
keep the rivers filled with water. In 
arldition, thev are the source of valuable 
minerals, and they are often covered 
with forests, which supply us with the 
lumljer that we need for so many pur- 
poses. 

The minf^rals and other raw proflucts 
have tx> I'ie trans[)ort,ed from the mines 
A A^..-^*, to the factories, and then 
iMc«« fofr trans- the manufactured articles 
^'^'^ *^ must he distributed far and 

wide over the country. It is important, 
therefore, that there be abundant means 
for shipping goods. 

The railroarls now do much to supply 
this need, but our natural highways, or 
waterways, have met it well from the 
beginning. First of all, note (Fig. 136) 
how the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries make it possible for boats to reach 
the ocean even from the heart of oiu* 
cf^imtry. Trace some of the larger of 
these rivers, and write their names. 

The Great Lakes, on the north, are 
other important waterways on which 
vessels may travel for many hundreds 
of miles. How many such lakes are 
there ? There are also many smaller 
river« and lakes of importance for trans- 
portation. Can you name some of them, 
and point them out on the map? 

It is imjjortant to send some goods to 
foreign lands, and to bring others from 
foreign countries to our shores. Here 
A^<{ain the United States is fortunate. 



One of our coasts faces Europe, and is 
well supplied with excellent harbors. 
Trace this coast line, to see how irregular 
it is, thus making fine harbors possible. 

Our Southern coast, too, has some ex- 
cellent harbors, from which ships can 
easily reach Europe, the West Indies, 
Mexico, and the countries of South 
America. Vessels may also go from 
port to port along our coast, carrying 
goods from one place to another. 

Our Western coast faces Asia, where 
there are enormous numbers of Chinese, 
Japanese, and other people. Tliis coast 
likewise has some excellent harbors, 
from which steamship lines now run to 
many ports on the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. 

No other country has so favorable a 
situation for trade with all parts of the 
world as om^. In fact, no other large 
country has a seacoast, with an abun- 
dance of good harbors, on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

There have been still other powerful 
attractions to our country. One of these 
has been the free land. 
Any one who has cared to 
come here and live for a few years 
could obtain a good-sized farm to live 
upon. That has been a help indeed to 
many a man. So many people have been 
attracted to our country, that almost all 
the free farm land has now been taken 
up. 

Even where there was no land to be 
given away, it has often been possible 
to buy it at a very low price, — only a 
few dollars an acre, — which even a 
poor man, with energy, could hope to 
pay. Millions of people have been 
attracted to the United States by the 
free and the cheap farm lands. 
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In some countries of Europe many of 
the people are still in ignorance. In the 

8. onrfree United States, on the other 
edocation hand, an effort is made to 
give every one an education. One of the 
first things our forefathers did was to 
establish schools, and now there are 
schools, colleges, and universities all 
over the land. Most of this education 
is free, and any one can obtain it. Our 
excellent system of education is one of 
the chief causes of our rapid advance, 
for educated people can do things which 
ignorant people cannot do. 

Another great attraction to many per- 
sons has been our free government. In 

9. Onrfree some couu tries the rulers do 
forenuneiit j^qi \qi i\^q people share in 

the making of laws. They seize private 
property ; they arrest men and throw them 
into prison, or drive them from the coun- 
try, or put them to death, without trial. 

After the War of Independence, our 
forefathers established a government 
called a demx)cracy. In this, the people 
elect some men to make laws, and others 
to execute them. That is the kind of 
government we now have. All the 
oflBcers are thus really servants of the 
people, and not masters ; and they are 
paid for their work by the people. The 
object of this government is to help 
every one, as far as possible, and not to 
worry or oppress any one. 

Millions of men have died fighting 
against a despotic form of government ; 
and it is no wonder that other millions 
have braved great hardships to reach a 
land where they were free from despotic 
rulers. There is, perhaps, no country on 
the earth where an honest man, with 
ability and energy, can prosper so easily 
as in the United States. 






These are some of the more impor- 
tant reasons why our population has 

increased so rapidly. Aside immigrants to 
from the people who have the United 
been born in this country, ®***®® 
millions have come from Europe and 
Asia; and they still come in almost 
every ship that carries passengers. 
Such people are called immigrants , and 
most of them land at New York. 

From that city they scatter in all directions, 
and settle in every part of our country. Th^se 
immigrants have greatly helped to develop our 
land, and to make the United States one of the 
great powers of the world. They have been 
eager to come here, and most of them have been 
eager to stay, for they have learned to love this 
land. You probably know some immigrants 
yourself, for they are all about you. Ask some 
of them why they came here, and whether this 
country is as good to live in as the one they 
left. 

1. What is the size of the United States? 
How does it compare in size with other coun- 
tries ? 2. Name the first thirteen 
states of our Union, and locate ^ .. 
them. 3. What great sections of 
land have been added to these, to make the 
number of states that we now have ? 4. Tell 
about our growth in population. 5. Show that 
our temperature is one reason for so great a 
population. 6. How is our rainfall a second 
reason, and our soil a third ? 7. How are our 
minerals a fourth reason? 8. Show that our 
plains and mountains are a fifth reason. 9. How 
have our conveniences for transportation helped 
our growth ? 10. How has our free land helped ? 
11. Our free education ? 12. Our free govern- 
ment ? 13. Tell about the immigrants to the 
United States. 

1. Bead the life of Daniel Boone or David 
Crockett. 2. Find out what steps a man has 
had to take, in order to get _ 
possession of free land in this *^ 
country. 3. Learn what is done with the im- 
migrants when they land at Ellis Island in 
New York Harbor. 4. Do you see any dangers 
to this country in allowing all people to come 
here from other countries who desire to come ? 
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IV. THE NORTHEASTERN 
STATES 

1. Name these states. Write the names. 
2. Which has no seacoast? 3. Which state 
extends farthest east and north ? 
»«P ntwy Which fartliest south ? Which 

farthest west? 4. What natui-al boundaries 
do you find between them? 6, What moun- 
tain system crosses these states (Fig. 137) ? 
C, Which states are moat mountainous? 7. Name 
and locate the chief rivers. 8. Find 
New York City. Using the scale, 
about how far is it from New York 
City to Boston ? To Philadelphia? 

9, Walk toward New York City. 

10. In what direction would one liave 
to sail from New England, in order to 
reach England ? 

In order that our country may 
be more easily studied, we divide 
the states into groups. The first 
group of states to be studied are 
those in the Northeast. They 
include tlie Neic England States 
and some of those along the 
middle part of our Atlantic coaat, 
usually called the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. These nine states to- 
gether are here called the North- 
eastern Stales. 

Of these nine states the six 
farthest northeast are called New 
The ftTM of England. What are 
theMiUtM their names? What 
are the names of the other three? 
On the map of the United States 
(Fig. 136) you can see what a small 
part of our coimtry these states make- 
All of them together are much smaller 
than Texas, yet they form nearly one 
fifth of our whole number of states. 

Which is the smallest of these states? 
It is the smallest state in the Union. 
One of the New England States is about 
aslarge as the other five together. Which 
one is it ? " Even this, however, is mnch 



smaller than New York, the larj 
the Northeastern States. 

In spite of their small area, 
states contain about twenty-six i 
inhabitants, or about one Their 
fourth of the people in i**"*" 
the United States. One of tlien: 
York, has more inhabitants tlia 
other state in the Union. It also cc 




the largest city in the New 
Pennsylvania is next to New Y 
population, as well as in size. 

It is interesting to learn why bc 
people have crowded to- whyi 
gether in this small section. "P*"?* 
What special kinds of work cat 
attracted them here? 

The principal occupations ai 
same as those found elsewhere; n 
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FiQ. IGO. — Ilia broad nnd deep Hudson Klvt 



tlie Hudson as far as the mouth of the 
Mohawk River (Fig. 150). 

The wide mouths of tliese rivers make 
excellent harbors, aa is proved by the 
large cities there. Name and locate 
some of these cities. 

The need o£ more waterways into the in- 
terior led very early to the dicing of canals. 
Several have been built, the longest and most 
important of which is the Erie Canal (Fig, 140) 
extending from the Hudson River, near Troy 
and Albany, to Buffalo on Lake Erie. Measure 
its length. This canal is especially important, 
because it connects the Great Lakes with the 
ocean by way of the Hudson River. On that 
account it has been a great highway of com- 
merce. Name several cities along its course. 



About the time the Erie 
Canal was finished, the loco- 
motive was in- 

, , , ., 3. RallnHtda 

vented, and rail- 
roads began to be built. After 
that, there was no pressing 
need for more canals, since 
railroads could take their 
place. 

Railroads extend from 
north to south through these 
states ; but most of the great 
railroads run from the coast 
westward, toward the inte- 
rior of the country. The Appalachian 
Mountains have been a great hindrance 
in building them. Why ? Yet several 
fine i-oads now cross tliese mountains 
(Fig. 151). One of the first was the 
New York Central, running from New 
York City to Buffalo. It follows the 
Hudson River to Albany, then takes 
tlie same cour.se westward that the Erie 
Canal does. All the important cities of 
these states are now connected by rail. 
The half-dozen occupa- ^^y f^^j, j, 
tions thus far named could espectaUy tm- 
not be carried on, of course, I*'**" 
without a large amount of buying and 
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addition, railroads run in all directions, so 
that transportation is well provided for. 
Because of these unusual' advantages 
for shipping, thousands of factories have 
been located in or near New York, and 
in them are made almost all kinds of 
manufactured articles that people want. 
Probably the greatest manufacturing in- 
dustry is the making of clothing. The 
refining of petroleum is one of the im- 
portant industries in Jersey City and 
in Brooklyn. Paterson is noted for the 
maDufacture of silk. Large quantities 
of iron and steel goods are also made in 
this neighborhood. 
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the third eity in size in the country. As 
is the case near New York, there are 
other large cities neai- by. Among these 
are CAirDEN and Trenton in New Jer- 
sey, the latter being noted for its manu- 
facture of fine pottery. 

The i>roduct8 of Pennsylvania andNew 
Jersey, such as fruit, lumber, iron, coal, 
and oil, together with the manufacture 
of iron and other goods, have helped 
make Philadelphia a great city. This 
port, like New York, has much foreign 
commerce, with steamship lines to all 
[tarts of the world, and railroads con- 
necting it with the interior. 




Flo. ISn. — A part of Bostun, wliS Its Hiii; 



Merchants from all parts of the United 
States come to New York to purchase goods for 
tbeir stores. Many great binldiiiga in the eity 
are given up entirely to this kind of trade, 
called the wkolennde tmrle. A iiiitnber of the 
buildings in New York are as many as thirty 
stories in height, some are forty or more, and 
one, including its tower, is fifty stories higlL 
It is no Wonder that New York City is called 
the metmpolia, or great city, of the United 
' States. 

Only ninety miles southwest of New 
2. Phuadeipiiii York is Philadelphia., situ- 
■Dd Ticinity ated as far up the Delaware 
Hirer aa large vessels can go. It is 



The largest city northeast of New 
York is Boston, which is the fifth in 
size in the United States, It , „ . 

3. Boston uid 

has an excellent harbor {Fig. other Hew Eng- 
153), and although there is '"'^p"'*" 
no water route ti^iward the west, numer- 
ous railroads lead from it to the north, 
west, and -southwest. Boston has a large 
amount of manufacturing, and ranks* 
next to New York in foreign commerce. 
Near by are several importivnt manu- 
facturing cities, such as Cambridge, 
and others whose names cannot be 
on so small a map. 
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as grapes and peaches are raised. Apples, 
grapes, and other fruits also thrive on the fine 
farm laiid of western New York, especially 
near Lakes Erie and Ontario. There is much 
excellent farm land in New York. 

While a great deal of food is raised in 
the Northeastern States, there is not 
B. H«doffood "^'^'■'y enough to feed the 
from other people. Therefore much is 
P""" brought from the more fer- 

tile farming states of the Mississippi 
Valley. AVheat for bread is shipped to 
these states in great quantities; so are 
meat, sugar, and other common foods. 

Most of the land in the Northeastern 
States was once wooded; but most of the 
Lumbering ^rees have been removed 
I. Where tor. from tliose parts that could 
e>ta are found jjg niade into farms. Forests 
are now mainly found, therefore, upon 
the mountain slopes and u^wn the hilly, 
rocky land (Figs. 139 and 141). 

Lumbering does not employ a great 
number of men ; on this account not 
8. imporUDco many F^P'^ Hve where it ia 
of lambering carried on. Yet the indus- 
try is very important, because tliere are 
80 many people in these states who need 
articles made of wood. Among these 
are tables, chairs, and paper. Add to 
this list as many more objects as you 
can. 

Lumbering is extensively carried on 
in Maine (Fig. 142); in the Adirondack 
8. ctuuntat ^-nd Catskill mountains in 
tui inauitry f^gw Yofk ; in the Appala- 
chian Mountains; and in the plateau 
region of western Pennsylvania. Find 
each of these regions on the map. 

In and near these forest-covered sec- 
tions are many lumber mills, and many 
paper mills, in which wood is ground 
into pulp for making paper. Much of 



the paper used for books, newspapers, 
letters, and wrappings is made from 
wood. Probably a large part of the pa- 
per that you use has been manufactured 
from the trees of the forest. 




Fishing is another occupation of rancli 
importance, though it employs few men. 
Along the eastern coast are FisUns 
found cod, halibut, mack- i. rind* of ti* 
erel, herring, bluefish, clams, and other 
food fish. At the time of the early 
settlements, these food fish were abun- 
dant close by the rocky New England 
shore; but so many have been caught 
along the coast, that they are now far 
less common. 

To-day, in order to catch large quan- 
tities of cod, halibut, and mackerel, it 
is necessary to go far from 
land. Men go out to sea m 
two-masted sailing vessels, or schooners 
(Fig. 143); and when they leave port 
they often expect to be gone for weeks, 
and to travel many hundreds of miles. 
They carry either salt or ice with which 
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The natural gas is then piped, even hundreds 
of miles, to be used for lighting cities and as 
fuel in factories and houses. The oil, or petro- 
leum, is also allowed to run in pipes, like water, 
to refineries, where it is changed to kerosene 
oil, gasolene, naphtha, vaseline, and other valu- 
able products. 

The pioneers knew nothing about either of 
these substances. "When they came to this 
country, tliey used either candles or lamps, in 
which some animal oil, such as whale oil, was 
burned. Very likely, even your great grand- 
father, when he was a boy, did not know of 
kerosene oil. 

There is much iron produced in the 
Northeastern States. It is obtained from 
4. Inn and *'*"" "^^j which looks very 
«*> little like iron ; it often looks 

like reddish earth, and must be melted 
before the irun can be obtained from it. 

When the pioneers pushed across the 
Appalachian Mountains, they discovered 
ricli beds of iron ore. In the same 
region tiiey found large quantities of 
coal. As coal is a good fuel, it tlius 
became possible to get the iron from tlie 
ore easily, and to make articles of iron. 
So there grew up a great irt)ii industry 
in this part of the country. 



Most of the iron ore mined in thes 
states comes from Pennsylvania ani 
Ne%v York. Soft or bituminoua coal i\ 
mined in western Pennsylvania, nea: 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, now unito 
with Pittsburgh (Fig. 145) ; and h&n 
coal, or anthracite, is found in the east 
em part of the state, among the moim 
tains near ScRAjrrON and Wiijees-Babbe 

Much coal is needed, also, for stoves an 
furnaces in houses, for use on railways, and i' 
producing steam in factories. There is, thei 
fore, a great demand for it, and everyyear it 
shipped by thousands of car loads to New Tor 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere. Indeed, the pr* 
perity of every city in all this region depen 
largely on the coal and iron. 

Manufacturing is even a greater J 
dustry in these states than mining, 
is, in fact, more important 
here than in any other sec- 
tion of the United States, and is o' 
of the chief reasons why there » 
so many people in the Northeaate 
States. 

The raw materials mentioned in ti 
last few pages, especially coal and ire 
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are one important cause of so much 

manufacturing. The iron is shipped to 

many cities and made into 

1 . In Psiuiyl- , I ' 

T«ni». Few jer- stoves, engmes, guns, ships, 

•ey, and s«v knives, and a thousand otber 

things. See how long a list 

you can make of iron and steel articles. 

Pittsburgh, in western Pennsylvania, 
is especially noted for iron and steel 
manufactures; also Reading, Har- 
RiSBURQ, the capital of Pennsylvania, 
and Philadelphia on the coast. 

In New York State, water power, 
as well as steam, is much used foi- 
running the machinery of factories, 
i'or instance, Niagara (Fig. 146), 
wliich is the greatest waterfall on 
the continent, furnishes water power 
for extensive manufacturing near 
the Falls. Buffalo, the second 
city in size in the state of New 
York, is also supplied with Niagara 
power, although it is twenty miles 
from the Falls. Indeed, this power 
is carried by wire, in the form of 
electricity, even into central New 
York. 

Rochester, at the falls of the 
Genesee River (Fig. 147), has many 
flour mills and other factories run 
by water power. The citiea on the 
Mohawk River are also engaged in 
manufacturing. What are their names ? 

All the cities in this section, hoth 
large and small, are engaged in manu- 
facturing. Some of them make a spe- 
cialty of OEie or two articles. For in- 
stance, near Albant, the capital of New 
York, is Trot, where the making of 
shirts, collars, and cuffs is the leading 
industry. In other cities many kinds of 
articles are manufactured. 

In New England it is more difficult 



to obtain coal for steam, because very 
little coal is found there, s. inHewKni- 
It has to be shipped there ""^ 
from Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

On the other hand, water power is 
abundant. Many of the rivers of New 
England are short and swift, <i) Am power 
and their courses are inter- <•»*'"*'»<* 
rupted by rapids and falls. In one 




respect this ia not an advantage, for 
vessels cannot go far upstream; but it 
is a great advantage for manufactiu- 
ing. 

On account of this water power, manU" 
facturing developed very early here. 
The principal rivers used are the Connec- 
ticut, the Merrimac, and the three largest 
rivers in Maine. Trace the course of 
each of these five from source to mouti- 
Make a drawing of New England, put 
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Sugar cane can be grown only in a 
warm climate and in fertile soil. The dis- 
trict moat noted for its production is the 
delta of the Mississippi River in southern 
Louisiana ; but it is also raised in Texas> 
Alabama, and other Southern States. 



now raises even more than Virginia, and 
these two states together produce more 
than one half of the entire amount 
grown in o\ir country. Yet tobacco 
raising ia an important industry in 
nearly everyone of the Southern States, 




(3) Rioe 



nltiiii; lilt aiiKar 



Sice is the third of our eropa raised only in 
the Southern States. Like sugar cane, this 
pluiit requires a warm cliuiate 
and fertile soil. In addition, it 
needs a great amouut of moisture, and tlie 
fields roust be flooded a ])art of the time. 

Until quite recently rice has Ijeen grown 
only on the low, wet coastal jikiiis. Now, 
however, it is produced iu higher lands in 
Louisiana, Texa.% and other states. A few 
years ago these lands were altogether too dry 
for rice, but now they are flooded by means of 
irrigation. The amount of rice raised in the 
Southern States has thus been greatly increased. 
Most of it is produced in Louisiana and South 
Carolina. 

When white men first came to 
America, they found the Indians smok- 
ing a weed called tobacco. 
The white men soon learned 
the habit from the Indians, and intro- 
duced it into Europe, so that a great 
(/em^tid for tobacco soon arose. From 
t/i»t time on, one of the principal crops 
of Virginia has been tobacco. Kentucky 



and some is raised in the Northern 
States, even as far nortli as the Con- 
necticut Valley (p. 1011). 

Be-sides the crops that have been 
named, almost all the farm products 
common to other parts of ^ ^t^^ ^^^_ 
the country are raised in tant farm prod- 
the South. For instance, 
great amounts of com, wheat, and oats 
are j^rown, as well as fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Truck farming and gardening are also profits 
able industries. In the warm South, fruits and 
vegetables ripen earlier than in the North, and 
these early ])roducts can lie sent Xorth for sale 
long before the season for them there. There 
is so great a demand for these early fruits and 
vegetables, that gardening has rapidly developed 
in recent years. AV'hole train loads of tomatoes, 
strawberries, peaches, green peas, potatoes, and 
other fruits and vegetables are sent to Northern 
cities during e.xrly spring and summer. 

In the most southerly part of this group, 
especially in Florida, fruits that require an 
almost tropical cliiuata axe ^xi^Ntx^. KQi.<:ii^ 
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these are the orange (Fig. l/iS), lemon, and 
grapefruit; and in southern Florida, the pine- 
apple, cocoanut, and hatiana. 




The South is a woudirfiil fanning country, 
and many products liesides tliose luentionod 



Live stock, such as cattle, slieep, 
horses, mules, and hogs are raised on 
the plantationa in all tlie 
states, while the dry plains 
of western Texas are given up almost 
wholly to grazing. The grass tliere 
furnishes excellent feed for catt le, horses, 
and sheep, and the work of raising these 
animals is one of the leading industries 
of the state. The land over whicli a 
man's cattle or sheep roam is called a 
ranch (Fig. 159), rather than a farm or 
a plantation, and the business of rais- 
ing them is known as ranching. 

If you look on tlie map, you will see 
few names of towns or cities in western 
Texa.s. The reason for this is thnt it 
takes only a small number of people to 
carry on rancliing, since a few men can 
look after several thousand cattle, horses, 
or sheep. Great numbers of cattle are 
sent eastward by rail, from Fort Worth, 
to be used as food. 

Figure IGU shows how extensive the 
forests are in the Southern States. Not 




- Cuttle uriiiitisoi 



are raised there. For instance, tea plantations 
hiivo been started, qnantities of peanuts are 
grown, and groves of jjeciui nuta are planted 
and cared for like orchards. 



all tlie land marked as forest on tliia map 
is c(jvered with woods, to be Lumbering 
sure, for, as we have just seen, fanning 
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k — Tli« bToad nnd d«ep Hudson Riveras seen from West Point. 

idson as far as the mouth of the 
'k River (Fig. 150). 
wide mouths of these rivers make 
nt harbors, as is proved by the 
cities there. Name and locate 
f these cities. 

need of more waterways into the in- 
d very early to the digging of canals, 
have been built, the longest and most 
Dt of which ia the Erie Canai (Fig. 140) 
ig from the Hudsoa Kiver, near Troy 
any, to Buffalo on Lake Erie. Measure 
ih. This canal is especially important, 
it connects tbe Great Lakes with the 
T way of the Hudsoa Biver. On that 
it has been a great highway of corn- 
Name several cities uJong its course. 



About the time the Erie 
Canal was finished, the loco- 
motive was in- 
vented, and rail- 
roads began to be built. After 
that, there was no pressing 
need for more canals, since 
railroads could take their 
place. 

Railroads extend from 
north to south tlirough these 
states; but most of the great 
railroads ruA from the coast 
westward, toward the inte- 
rior of the country. The Appalachian 
Mountains have been a great hindrance 
in building them. Why ? Yet several 
fine roads now cross these mountains 
(Fig. 151). One of the first was the 
New York Central, running from New 
York City to Buffalo. It follows the 
Hudson River to Albany, then takes 
the same course westward that the Erie 
Canal does. All the important cities of 
these states are now connected by rail. 
The half-dozen occupa- ^^^y ^^^^^ [^ 
tions thus far named could e»p»cUlly im- 
not be carried on, of course, P**'**" 
without a large amount of buying and 
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selling, or trade. Thia is the final great 
occupation that has brought so many 
people together in these states. 

The 26,000,000 inhabitants living here pro- 
duce BO many things, and need so many others, 
that there is a very large amount of trade. In 
addition, there are many more millions living 
to the west of these states. Across the oceans 
are Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, and South 
America, where hundreds of millions of other 
people live. The people in all parts of the 



the coast. The products of the countr 
west of them, and the ease q,^j emtm 
with which goods can be car> of murofactiii 
riedbaekandforth,havehad "««"»>"«" 
much to do with the size of auch cities 
Gbeater New Yobe is the largest o 
all these cities; in fact, Lon- , „ ^ » 
don is the only city m the Tork aad Tttn 
world that is larger. New '*' 
York, which includes Brookltn as a par 




Fio. 152. — A view o[ lower New York, ahowing the lofty bolldlngH, or " sky acr^pen." 



United States have goods to sell to the inhab- 
itants of these continents across the oceans ; 
and these foreign countries have things to sell 

US. 

The harbors of the Northeastern States are 
used for a large part of this trade between the 
tJnit«d States and foreign lands, this foreign 
commerce keeps scores of thousands of men 
and women busy all the time, mainly in the 
large cities, suoh as New Tork, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

The largest cities have naturally grown 
np around the exceUent harbors along 



of it, contains nearly five million personE 
Across the Hudson from it, in Ne* 
Jersey, but using the same harbor, ar 
Jersey Citt, Newark, Patekson, an* 
several other cities. 

The largest veasela from all parts o 
the world can enter New York harboi 
Also, goods can be shipped by water 
along the Hudson River, the Erie Canal 
and the Great Lakes, all the way to Da 
luth at the western end of Lake Superioi 
(Fig. 136). About how far is this 7 Id 
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ad dition, railroada run in all directions, so 
tliat transportation i8 well provided for. 
Because of these unusual- advantages 
fox- sbipping, thousands of factories have 
bcseu located in or near New York, and 
in them are made almost all kinds of 
uafxnufactured articles tliat people want. 
Pr-obably the greatest manufactui'ing in- 
dvir^try is the making of clothing. The 
refining of petroleum i.s one of the im- 
IMJitant industries in Jersey City and 
ill Brooklyn. Paterson is noted for tlie 
ma-nnfaeture of silk, I^arge quantities 
of iron and steel goods are also made in 
tfciis neighborhood. 



the tliird city in size in the country. As 
is the case near New York, there are 
other large cities neat by. Among these 
are Camdex and Trenton in Now Jer- 
sey, the latter being noted for its manu- 
facture of fine pottery. 

Tlie products of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, such as fruit, lumber, iron, coal, 
and oil, together with the manufacture 
of iron and other goods, have helped 
make Philadelpliia a great city. This 
port, like New York, has much foreign 
commerce, with steamship lines to all 
parts of the world, and railroads con- 
necting it with the inferior. 




Merchants from all parts (it the United 
Sta.tPa come to Now York to purchase goods for 
, tlieir Btores. Many great buildings in the city 
■^e given up entirply to tliia kind of trade, 
ca-lled the Kkolesole tmde.. A number of the 
"'wildings in New York are as many as thirty 
stoiies in height, some are forty or more, and 
*"»»^, including its tower, is fifty stories higL 
't is no wonder that New York City is called 
,the metTi/}>olia, or great city, of the United 
States. 

Only ninety miles southwest of New 
I. phiudeipua York is Philadelphia, situ- 
wiTidnity ated as far up the Delaware 
Biver a^ large vessels can go. It is 






Tiie largest city uurtlieast of New 
York is Boston, which is the fifth in 
size in the United States. It _ „ , 

8. Boiton and 

has an excellent harbor (Fig. other Mew Enj- 
153), and although there is ^'^^ 
no water route toward the west, numer- 
ous railroads lead from it to the north, 
west, and southwest. Boston has a large 
amount of manufacturing, and ranks* 
next to New York in foreign commerce. 
Near by are several important manu- 
facturing cities, such as Cambridge, 
and others whose names cannot be 
placed on so small a map. 
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New Havex in Connecticut, Providexck in 
Rhode Island, and Portland in Maine are 
the other principal coast cities in New England. 
Locate each. 



Review 
Questions 



1. Name the six New England States. 
Name the three Middle Atlantic States in- 
cluded in this group. 2. What 
can you say about tlie total area 
of these states ? About the area 
of Rhode Island ? Of Maine ? Of New York ? 
3. What do you know about the population of 
these states ? 4. Name the principal occu- 
pations, i). Why is farming not especially 
prominent? 6. What are the chief kinds of 
farming ? Why ? 7. Name some of the most 
fertile sections. What are their products ? 
8. Tell about the lumbering. 9. The fishing. 
10. Name the chief mineral products of these 
states. 11. State the principal facts about the 
quarrying. 12. About salt. 13. Oil and gas. 
14. Iron ore. 15. Coal. 16. What about the 
manufacturing in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York ? 17. In New England ? 
18. What changes have there been in methods 
of manufacture ? 19. What can you say about 
the number and excellence of the harbors ? 
20. About the rivers and canals? 21. The 
railroads ? 22. Why is trade especially prom- 
inent in these states ? 23. State the principal 
facts about Greater New York and vicinity. 
24. Philadelphia and vicinity. 25. Boston. 

26. Name and locate other New England ports. 

27. Which of the seven great occui)ations are es- 
pecially prominent in the Northeastern States ? 
Give reasons. 28. What reasons can you now 
give for the dense poi)ulation of these states ? 
29. Name the principal seaports, and locate 
each. 30. Locate several other important cities 
in these states. 

1 . Make a drawing of New York State, show- 
ing the Hudson River and the Erie Canal. 

Sae^estio ^* ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ happen that New 

York City and Buffalo, at oppo- 
site ends of the state, are such large cities ? 

3. What cities do you lind on the Erie Canal ? 
Why so many ? Put their names on your map, 

4. How can a canal be built where land is not 
level ? 5. Make drawings of some of the more 
common fish. Fill in the colors. 6. Visit a 
fish store to see the kinds of fish mentioned in 
the text. 7. Make a collection, for the school, 
of Bome marble, granite, slate, hard coal, soft 



coal, and iron ore. 8. What names beginnin 
with Xeio do you find on the map ? How ca 
you explain guch frequent use of this word 
9. Write the abbreviation for each of the state 
in this group. 10. Draw an outline map of th 
Northeastern States, putting in the rivers an 
cities mentioned. 11. Name and locate th 
capital of each state in this group. 

V. THE SOUTHERN STATES' 

1. In which states of this group are ther< 
mountains ? 2. What are the names of th< 
mountains ? 3. Where are the 
plains (Fig. 137) ? 4. Which is ^^ *^^ 
the largest river? 5. Locate Chesapeake Bay 
Wliat rivers enter it ? 6. What large cities aw 
on it ? 7. How is Texas separated from Mer 
ico? 8. Which is the largest state ? Which thi 
smallest ? 9. Which state is largely a penin 
sula ? 10. How far distant are the southen 
points of Florida and Texas from the Tropic o- 
Cancer ? What does this suggest about the cli 
mate of the Southern States ? 11. What water 
lie east and south of these states ? 

These states are not alwaj's groupec 
together as Southern States. Sometime 
Kentucky is considered one states in- 
of the Central States, which daded here 
is the next group to be studied ; ani 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Wes 
Virginia are often classed with Nev^ 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, a. 
the Middle Atlantic States, Name th< 
sixteen states of this Southern group. 

These sixteen states have more thai 
five times the area of the Northeaster! 
States ; and Texas alone. Area and pop- 
the largest state in the »ii*tioii 
Union, is larger than the entire group 
of Northeastern States. 

^ Any division of the country into groups oi 
states is unnatural, because state boundaries rarely 
follow natural lines. This present gronping i^ 
adopted in this first book because it makes it possible 
to study related industries more effectively. It iB,^ 
a matter of fact, more natural to include these static 
in one group than to follow the usual grouping o^ 
Middle Atlantic States, etc. 
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The population of all the Southern 
States together is only three million more 
than that of the Northeastern States. 
This fact suggests that the chief occupa- 
tions may be different from those in 
the states already studied. Let us see 
to what extent this is true. 



The rest of this great section, however, 
consists mainly of plains. From western 
Texas to the Appalachian Mountains 
there is little else than fairly level land 
(Fig. 155). Along almost the entire coast 
there is a broad strip of low, level land 
known as tlie coastal plains. Between 




^e have seen that much of the land 

™ the Northeastern States is so nioun- 

^K'icnitnM tainoua or hilly that it is not 

jL *m«iiit of well suited to farming. The 

•luoii Appalachian Mountains ex- 

•^'id also across some of the Southern 

*5-Htes, as you can see from the map. 

''*tme the states that these mountains 

'^*'<JS8. There are also low mountains in 

J^^^stern Arkansas and in eastern Okla- 

"^^ma; and a portion of the Rocky Monn- 

*^in.s extends across western Texas. 

*;lie8e mountainous parts, of course, are 

"ttle suited to farming, except in the 

Valleys. 



this and the Appalachian Mountains 
there is a very fertile, rolling country 
called the Piedmont (meaning "foot of 
the mountain") region. 

Higher plains are found in Texas and 
in some parts of the Miswlasippi Valley. 
Along the rivers, especially the Missis- 
sippi, there are broad flood plains pro- 
tected from the river floods by banks, 
called levees. Notice especially the Mis- 
sissippi delta. Can yon explain why 
the land at this point extends so far into 
the Gulf of Mexico? 

In some parts of these plains the soil 
is too sandy for farming, being fi^t <i^^ 
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for the growth of timber ; but in most 
s. Sou ud sections the soil is very fer- 
climata tile. 

The climate is much more favorable 
to farming than that of New England. 
There is more rain in nearly all parts 
except in western Texas, where the chief 
industry is grazing. 

The temperature is especially favor^ 
able, for the winters are not severe, and 
the summers are longer than in the 
Northeastern States. Therefore, many 
kinds of plants can be grown 
here that cannot live in the 
North; and it is easier to 
keep cattle and other live 
stock. They can be left out 
of doors in winter, and can 
find grass to eat when the 
ground in the North is frozen 
and covered with snow. 

On account of the climate, 
three crops can be raised 
. -. .. here that are not 

spKisi crop* of produced in the 
""*•'"'' North. The most 

<1) Cotton , . . r '■'"■ 

important of 

tiiese ia cotton. Every person has use 
for ootton ; for calico dresses, under- 
clothing, thread, and, indeed, hundreds 
of things are made of it. More than 
one half of all the cotton raised in the 
world is grown in our Southern Statea 
The large farms on which it is cultivated 
are called plantations (Fig. 150), and 
often contain hundreds of acres. It is 
the principal crop all the way from North 
Carolina to central Texas. 

The cotton plant grows to a height of from 
two to four feet. It has a blossom that ia at 
first white, and then turns pink. Later it de- 
velops into a small pod which enlarges until It 
ripens and bursts into a white ball, called a 
ofton &oR. This looks somewhat like a milk- 



weed pod, after it has burst open, and ] 
a beautiful sight when seen in thouss 
the plantations. 

The fiber, or cotton, in the bolls is pi 
the autumn by men, women, and c 
After picking, it is placed in a machint 
the cotton gin, to remove the seeds. Q 
ton is then pressed into large bales, li 
About one sixth of it is manufactured 
South, and the remainder is shipped 
England, to England, and to other Ei 
countries to be manufactured. 

Cotton is the most valuable 
product in the South. The a 




planlalloQ In ArkaQSM. 



raised in one year is usually worti 
than all the gold and silver mi 
the whole world in a year. It 
worth as much, or more, than ; 
wheat produced in the United St 
a year. Even if there were no 
crop, cotton alone would mail 
Southern States of great impo 
A second crop that is produc 
where else in the United States 
the South is sugar cane. It 
grows in tall stalks {Fig. 
157), that resemble com and th 
valuable on accoimt of the swee 
they contain. This juice is press 
and made into sugar and molassei 
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these are the orange (Fig. l.'>8\ lemon, and 
grapefruit; and in southern Florida, the pine- 
apple, cocoanut, ami Vianana. 




fruit, In a Fliirida 



The South is a wonderful farming country, 
and many products ijesides those mentioned 



Live stock, siich as cattle, slieep, 
horses, mules, and hogs are raised on 
the plantations in all th'e 
states, while the dry plaiua 
of western Texas are given up almost 
wholly to grazing. The grass there 
furnishes excellent feed for cattle, horses, 
and sheep, and the work of raising these 
animals is one of the leading industries 
of the state. The land over which a 
man's cattle or sheep roam is calletla 
ranch (Fig. Iu9), rather than a farm or 
a plantation, and the business of rais- 
ing them is known as ranchbuj. 

If you look on the map, you will see 
few names of towns or cities in west«ni 
Texas. The reason for this is thiit it 
takes only a small number of people to 
carry on ranching, since a few men can 
look after several thousand cattle, horses, 
or sheep. Great numbers of cattle are 
sent eastward by rail, from Fokt AVortii, 
to be used as food. 

Figure IGO shows how extensive the 
forests are in the Southern States. Not 




FiQ. 15y. — Cattle 



are raised there. For instance, tea plantations 
have been started, quautitiea of peanuts are 
grown, and groves of pecan nuts are planted 
and cared foe like orchards. 



licoaa plains 



all the land marked as forest on this map 
is covered with woods, to be tumberiJiB 
sure, for, as we have just seen, farmii^ 
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is a very great industry. The map 13 in- 
tended merely to show that much timber 
grows in all these states. As a matter of 
fact, about twice as much land is cov- 
ered with forest as is taken up by farms. 
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Fio. IGO.— Tbe loraat legloiiB of the Southern States. 

There is a great amount of hard pine 
on the coastal plains, and on the Iiiglier 
laJids such hardwoods as oak and hickory 
thrive. In which states are these higher 
lands found ? Name some of the uses 
to which these different kinds of wood 
are put. Nearly one half of all the 
timber now cut in the United States 
comes from the South. From this you 
can see that lumbering is one of the 
prominent industries here. 
. There is much fishing here, as in 
New England, but the kinds of fish are 
different. Cod and halibut 
are not found, because they 
live' only in the colder waters. There 
ue, however, oysters, shad, bluefish, and 
a number of other kinds of food fish. 

Oysters thrive so well ia these warm Southern 
waters, and they are so highly prized for food, 
that the culture of oysters is given careful at- 
tention. There are many "oyster farms" ; that 
ia, patches of shallow water in which young 
casters are placed, to be gathered when they 
have grown to full size. These "farms" ate 



fenced in by stakes, and ate owned and r,ated 
for as catefully as ordinary farms are. One of 
the best oyster sections in the country is Chesa- 
peake Bay, with its many shallow branches; 
but oysters are raised as far north as Cape Cod, 
in Mass., and as fat south as the Kio Grande. 

From what has been said, you 
can see that /anninj and lumber- 
huj are among the Growth of 
leading industries of ^'' Sonth 
the South. Yet neither of these 
industries requires a dense popu- 
lation, or causes the growth of 
large cities. From this it is clear 
wliy people are more scattered in 
the Southern tlian in the North- 
eastern States. 

Of late years, however, other 
industries have been rapidly de- 
veloping in the South ; the population 
has been increasing very fast, and seems 
likely to increase much more in the 
near future. 

Mining is one of the industries that 
have been rapidly developing, and many 
valuable minerals are found. 



Among these minerals, the 



Mining 



most important is soft, or 
bituminous coal, which is mined in large 
quantities. The states where this coal is 
found are shown on the map (Fig. 161). 
What are their names ? Note also what 
states have lignite, or brown coal. This 
is not so good as the bituminous coal, 
but is of considerable value. 

Iron ore is rained in several of the 
Southern States, especially Tennessee 
and Alabama : but Alabama 

8. Iron on 

supphes nearly as much as 

all the others together. Only two other 

states in the country, Minnesota and 

Michigan, produce more iron ore than 

Alabama. 
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Both petroleum and natural gas have 
been found in several of these states. In- 
s. ouandutu- deed, the oil fields of Texas, 
"ig" Oklahoma, and West Vir- 

ginia are among the most remarkable in 
the country, and millions of bar- 
rels of oil are now produced by 
that sectiou every year. 

More petroleum cornea from Oklar 
hoina than from any other state iii the 
Union, except California West Vir 
ginia produces less than one fourth as 
much. But its oil is of finer qnilitr, 
and hence brings a higher price than 
that from Okldhomo. 

There are deposits of building 
stones, iDdiidiii^ K^ainte sandstone 
limestone, and inaible, 
important deposits of 
filiiy for hriclts and jiot- 
tery; and of limestone for Portland 
cement. Besides these, some giild and sil 
as well as other metals, are priMluced. 
South, therefore, has a great deal of niin 
wealth. 



More important still, there is an 
abundance of coal for power. . „ ,. . 

^1. CondiDODB 

Besides that, there are many f«Toi«bie to 
rivers and mountain streams ""''''="'™'« 
that can furnish water power, as in Nei^- 




There are so many valuable raw prod- 
ucts in the South, that there are great 




Fio. Uil. —The coal flelJs of the Sonthern States. 

opportunities for manufacturing. Among 

these products are cotton, 

sugar cane, corn, wheat, cat^ 

tie, sheep, lumber, and iron ore, from 

each of which useful articles can be made. 



England. In many places, this wat^J" 
power is used to run factories. Muclj 
of it is niiide to produce electricity, as at 
Niagara Falls in New York. The elec- 
tricity is then conducted by wires to 
factories in all directions. 

For a long time most of the 
manufacturing in the United 
States was done in j. cottonmim- 
New England. Great ^"t'^f 
quantities of cotton, and other 
raw products, were sent there 
from the South and West; then 
some of the finished articles were 
shipped back. 

Until very recently many pe^ 
sons believed that the South 
could not compete with New 
England in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. To be sure, it seemed 
strange that the place where the cotton 
was grown should not be the place 
where it was made into cloth. Yet it 
was supposed that the Southern climate 
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or else in the farming country farther east. 
They are shipped to the meat-packing houses 
of Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, or other 
cities to be slaughtered. 

A large portion of the Central States 
is not noted for its lumber: first, 
because niucU of the land 
never had any forest ; and 
aeoond, because niucli land that was 
once wooded has now been cleared. 
The timber cut from it has been used 
for building, or other purposes, and the 
cleared sections have become productive 
f aim land. 

The largest area that was covered 
with timber, when first discovered, was 



■ining 




the river, and 



in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
near the Great Lakes. Here the land 
is more hilly than in most parts of the 
Central States, and it was covered with 
dense forests. Although much of the 
timber has been removed (Fig. 172), 
lumbering is stUl carried on in this sec- 
tion, as well as in some other parts of 
the Central States. Lumbering is, how- 
ever, a far less important industry than 
agriculture. 



186 

Having no seacoast, these states do not take 
part in oceau fishing, but there is fishing in 
many of the rivers, and several . 

kinds of food iisli are found in 
the Great Lakes. There is, therefore, a small 
amount of fishing in the Central States, but 
this 19 the least important of the great indus- 
tries. 

Some of the most useful minerals are 
found here in large quantities, and 
mining is second in impor- 
tance to farming among the 
industries connected with raw products- 
The country near the western end of 
Lake Superior, in -Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minuesot;i, is a very i. copp*r«id 
rich mineral region. In •"»»«• 

tliis district, on the penin- 
sula that extends from 
Michigan into Lake Su- 
perior, there are immense 
deposits of pure copper. 
This is one of the leading 
copper- producing sections 
in the world. 

Even far more valuable 
than the copjHir is the iron 
which comes from the 
Lake Superior district. 
In some places it is quat^ 
ried as stone is ; in others 
it is dug out with large 
steam shovels, as sand 
may be taken from a sand bank; in still 
other places it is mined from under- 
ground (Fig. 173). No other part of 
the world produces so great an amount 
of iron ore as the Lake Superior district. 
You have already learned that coal is 
necessary in order to get the iron from 
the ore. There is no coal 
near the Lake Superior 
mines, but there is an abundance of hi ■ 
tuminous coal in. tLa «fe4ift& VaafOosa. '»sa^^ 
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wheat into floiir ; and tobacco into cigars and 
other forma for use. Tliere is now almost 
every kind of maiiufacturiug in the South. 

The irregular coast line of parts o£ the 
Southern States shn%vs that there are 
TraMporta- "laiiy harlwrs there. Good 
tion liarhors are esj:)ecia]Iy nu- 

1. HaiboTB merous in the northern part. 
Observe how far the waters of Chesa- 
peake aud Delaware bays extend into 
the land. The cities of Baltjmoke and 
AViLMiXGTON, on thci^e hays, liaveniuch 
the same advantages for shipping goods 
that Philadelphia has. Norfolk and 
Richmond, in Virginia, are also good 
shipping points. 

Fartlier soutli, although the water in some of 
the baj's is shallow, and sand bars are common, 
there are many good liarbors ; and the United 
States government is spending munh money in 
deepening and improving others, so that the 
largest ships may enter them. 

The commerce of the states bordering 

the Gulf of Mexico is greatly aided I)v 

the Mississippi River. Tliis 

miirhty river, tu- 
S. RiTert f. •' . . ' ., 

gether with its 
tributaries, drains a va.st 
area, inhabited by snilUons 
of people. Name the prin- 
cipal tributaries, and trace 
them to tlieir sources. On 
Figure 213 note how far up 
these rivers boivts can go. 
Since transportation of 
goods is cheapest by water, 
a large amount of freight is 
sent up and down these 
waterways (Fig. 164). No 
■wonder, tlierefore, that the 
United States government is spending 
large snma of money improving them. 
In addition to the waterways, there 



are railways connecting all important 
[X)ints in these states, and 
reaching out to all parts of 
our country. These carry great quanti- 
ties of freight, as well as many passengers. 
The principal cities in the Houth, as in 
tlie North, are those that Prfncitiai ceo- 
have grown up at the best ^^^J' 

shipping points, or at commerce 

points especially favorable to manufao 
turiug. 

B.vLTJiiORE, the largest of all, is the 
seventh city in size in the United States, 
iiaving over half a mil- 
lion inhabitants. It has 
an excellent harbor, far inland, |% 
the fertile state of Maryland, Bear ^ 
head of Chesajieake Bay. Coal and 
can easily reach it from the Ap[ 
chian Mountain region; and, like N( 
York and Philadelphia, it has a Ii 
amount of manufacturing dnd com- 
merce. It is further noted as a center 
of oyster fishing and shipping. 
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Here, for ex 

HoiiBt.m Car 
lor ti1i<pme[il 



implp, are six tUouaand bales o 
il, In Tpi»9, bound for the seaco 
to Knglitnd. 



iSL-d fur shipiiinu (wig 
lOlCoD on a ItarcB In 
E, to be placed on vefi 



Richmond, the capital and «■ Rkhmond. 
largest city of Virgnna, is witaUngton 
located on the James River. It is a 
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rliriving center, noted especially as a 
tobacco market. Xorfolk, at the mouth 
of ChesajKitike Bay, 18 a shipping point 
of growing importance. 

WiLMiNGTOX, on the Delaware River, 
i« the largest city in Delaware, Like 




Quantities of cotton, cotton-seed oil, 
sugar, molasses, and rice are shipped from 
here. Manufactured goods, such as cloth 
and shoes ; and foods, such as meat, wheat, 
and corn, are collected here and then 
distributed in all directions. Since New 
Orleans is so good a ship- 
ping point, it has, of course, 
much mainifactnring. 

Far up on the Ohio River 
is Louisvii,r,i:, tlie fonrth 
city in size in the Southern 
States, and the largest in 
Kentucky. It is a leading 
center for tohactro manufac- 
ture and ti-ade, as well as 
for the manufacture of iron 
goods and otlier articles. 

On tlie Mississippi River, 
midway between New Or- 
leans and Louisville, is 



Camden, it should be asso- 
ciated with Pliiladelpbia as 
an important manufacturing 
center. 

Among Southern cities, 
the one next to Baltiuiore 
l law oriauu i^ ^^^e is New 

■•?*"«*«" 0liLEANS,0nthe 
dp|l Utm and MlSSlSSippiKlvei 
■"'*'"'•• about one hun- 
dred miles above its month. 
Lai^ ocean vessels can reach 
this port, and river boats 
(Fig: 165) can travel from it 
us far up as Pittsburgh on the 
Ohio River, and a great dis- 
tance, also, up the Mississippi and Mis- 
»uri rivers. On Figure l')4 measure the 
iistance from New Orleans to Pittsburgh. 




Memphis, in Tennessee, another of the 
large cities in these states. It is in the 
midst of tbecottonaud hardwood sections, 
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and is noted for its cotton and lumber 
trade. 

Nashville, on the Cumberland River, 
is the capital of Tennessee. It is a manu- 
facturing and trade center, and is distin- 
guished for its fine schools and colleges. 

Find Baton Rouge, in Louisiana; Vicks- 
BURG and Jackson, in Mississippi ; Littlk 
Rock, in Arkansas; and Guthuik, in Oklahoma. 
These are all centers of trade in the states where 
they are situated. Which of them are state 
capitals ? 

Several well-known cities besides those 
already mentioned are found along the 

4. other cities. "^^'^^^ ^^^f^ ^^ ^^^ Mississippi 
east of the Mis- River. The most important 

sissippi River r< z^ • /ti* 

are Savannah, Georgia (r ig. 
166),and Mobile, Alabama, both of which 
handle much cotton. Find Wilmixgtox, 
North Carolina ; also CnAULESTOX and 
Jacksonvi lle farther south. The last is 
one of the chief shipping ports for Florida 
fruit. Tampa and Pensacola, on the 
west side of Florida, ship nmch lumber. 
Tampa also has important trade with the 
West Indies. 

Another leading city of the South, 
ranking next to Louisville in size, is At- 
lanta, near the southern end of the 
Appalachian Mountains. It is a great 
railway center and is in the midst of a 
country of rich resources. Cotton is 
abundant, there is plenty of lumber, 
and both .coal and iron ore are not far 
distant. Atlanta has, therefore, become 
a manufacturing center. 

lii KM INGHAM as a manufacturing center has 
already been mentioned, as have Chattanooga 
and Knoxvtllk. There are other important in- 
land manufacturing cities in the South that you 
will learn about later. 

Florida deserves special mention, because it 
has so many small towns and cities that are 
noted as winter resorts. The mild winter climate 



attracts thousands of Northern visitors, for it 
never very cold, and flowers blossom all wiub 
Miami, Jacksonville, and St. Augustine a 
among the best known of these resorts. Ki 
Wkst and Tampa, also 'wdnter resorts, are « 
tensively engaged in tobacco manufacturiDg. 

Galvestox ranks second in iinpor 
tance among the seaports of the United 
States. Baltimore and New , /^u Aui^ 

, 6. other Citte 

Orleans are also important weatof^ 
shipping ports. Galveston "^^^ 
is the outlet for a great amount o 
cotton and other goods, produced to tb 
north and west of it. HousTOX, Dallai 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, and AuOTi 
are other leading cities of Texas. 

Oklahoma, one of the newest of our 8i 
eludes what was formerly called Indian 
tory, a region reserved as the home of 
Indian tribes. It is a state of splendid 
and as soon as the government opened 
to settlement by white men, large n 
settlers went there. Within a few yean 
people have made their homes in Okli 
it has been changed from a territory to ai 
It already has four thriving cities, — Oklahdi 
City, the capital, Muskogee, Shawnee, and GuU 
rie, — and there are other rapidly growing citiei 

Washington, on the Potomac Riva 
not far from Baltimore, is the thin 
largest city in the South ; ^ 




but it is unlike any of the in the watikt 

1 II 1 of ColomlHA 

others that nave been men- 
tioned. While manufacturing and com- 
merce are, as a rule, the occupatiow 
that make great cities, Washington i 
noted for neither of these. 

The importance of Washington is da< 
to the fact that it is the capital of th( 
United States. It is a great bu^nea 
merely to carry on the government o 
our country, and this is done in Wash 
ington. The main buildings there ar 
government buildings, not factories o 
stores. A large number of the peopl 
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route, goctds may be shipped from 
Chicago to the ocean along the St. Law- 
rence River. The Mississippi River 
furnishes another water highway to the 
ocean. 

Lake Michigan extends so far south 
that the railways ninniag between the 
Northwestern and the Northeastern 
States swing around the lake at this 
point. This makes Chicago one of the 
leading railway center.s in tlie country. 



Chicago stock yards (Fig. 176). The 
business of packing, canning, and ship- 
ping meat employs thousands of worli- 
men, and many others are employed in 
tanning the hides to make leather. 
Much of the tanning is done in Mil- 
waukee. 

Much of the wheat from the farming 
country is sent to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, either to be shipped farther by 
boat, or to be ground into flour for 




\ei animal pri> 



Thus it is well provided with means 
for transportation both by rail and by 
water. 

Not far north of Chicago, on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, is Mil- 
waukee, which shares some of the 
advantages of Chicago. It is much 
smaller, to be sure, but is larger than 
New Orleans. 

Quantities of raw products from the 
surrounding country are sent to these 
two cities. For example, Chicago is 
the leading meat market in the world. 
Cattle, sheep, and hogs from the west- 
em plains, as well as from the farms of 
the Central States, are shipped to the 



bread. The latter city has long been 
noted for its great flour mills and brew- 
eries. Another important product 
shipped to these cities is corn, some to 
l>e ground into corn meal or made into 
hominy, starch, cereals, and other 
things ; some to be shipped East. So 
much com and wheat are carried to 
Chicago that it is a noted grain as well 
as meat market. 

Not far from Chicago are extensive 
coal fields, and since this city has no 
water power for manufacturing, coal is 
sent to it, in large quantities, for use in 
the factories. The ease with which iron 
ore from the Lak.e SM-^YiSst -scOTfia^ ^sisa- 
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VI. THE CENTRAL STATES 

1. Name the states in this group. 2. Which 

of thein border on the Great Lakes ? 3. Xaine 

the Great Lakes. 4. Which of 

^ ^ these lakes is highest above the 
level of the ocean? How can you tell? How 
does the name of this lake suggest that it lies 
highest? 5. By what river do the waters of 
these lakes reach the ocean (Fig. 13;{) ? 6. Ke- 
membeiing what was said about the Erie Catial 
(p. 117), show how goods can be shipped by 
water from Duhith and Chicago to Xew York 
City. 7, Name the three principal rivers in 
the Central States. Trace each, 8. Trace the 
divide between the Jlississippi Valley and the 
valley uf the Great Lakes. 9. Which state 



than live in eitlier the Northeastern or tl 
Southern States. Tliere are also mar 
large cities, including Chicago, the se 
ond largest in the United Stat-es, and E 
Louis, the fourth in size; 

Let us see what has attracted i 
many people here, what their chief o 
cupationa are, and how these cnmpa: 
with the occupations in the sectioi 
alrciidy studied. 

Agriculture is the most important < 
these occupations. Indeed, i^^„, 
this is one of the best 
farmiucf sections in all the world. 




drains entirely into the Great Lakes ? 10. \Vh ich 
states drain mainly into the Ohio River? Into 
the Mississippi River? Into the Missouri 
River? 11. Wliich state drains jKirtly into the 
Arctic Ocean? 

The area of these twelve states is 
somewhat stnaller than that of the six- 
Area and popu* teen Southern States just 
utioa studied, but it is over four 

times that of the Northeastern States. 

A century ago tliere were scarcely any 
people living here, excepting Indians and 
a few scattered trappers. Now there are 
over thirty milhon persons, or more 



There are several reasons for th 
In, the first place, throughout aliiio 
the entire section the land 
is a level plain, or, at most, l,„^^ 
gently rolling and hilly. '»niiiBj 
This is very different, as you (i) Gnai 
remember, from most of the ^anX""^ 
land of the Northeastern 
States. The level surface makes 
possible to cultivate large tracts ( 
land easily (Fig, 168), as in the Soull 
em States. 

The soil is extremely fertile, too. an 
unlike that in many parts of the Non 
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11 a liilly pan of Uie Cenlral SlateA, iu Mixsuurl. 



corn-producing section in the world. 
Com requires longer and warmer suin- 
inera than wheat; for this reason the 
principal corn belt lies a little south of 
the principal wheat belt, as you can see 
by comparing Figures 206 and 207. 

Other important kinds o£ grain are oats, rye, 
and barley. It is interesting, in traveling 
across this vast farming country in early sum- 
mer, to see the broad fields of wheat, corn, and 
other grains. In some sections, wlieat extends 
as far as the eye can reach ; in others, corn; 
and here and there oats, rye, and barley occupy a 
portion of the ground. These fields of grain, 
waving in the breeze, make a beautiful sight. 

As in the other groups of states, hay 
is a very valuable crop, being used as 
feed for animals, especially 
m winter. Vegetables of 
many kinds are raised everywhere, but 
in greatest amounts near the cities ; 
small fruits, such as berries, are abun- 
dant ; and vineyards and orchards of 
apples, pears, peaches, and other fruits 
are common. Among other valuable 
crops is the sugar beet, from which beet 
sugar is made; another is tobacco, which 



is raised in all these states, but in great 
est quantities in the southern portion. 

A great amount of stock is to be seen 
throughout this entire region, for each 
farmer usually keeps a few 

1 ..1 J 1 TJ W '*'"'*''' 

liorses, catt le, and hogs, tie 
has chickens, also, and probably ducks, 
turkeys, or geese. From these facts ft is 
plain that meat, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, and poultry are among the impo^ 
tant farm products of this region. In 
some of the more hilly sections, M m 
parts of Ohio and Missouri, dairying and 
sheep raising are the principal farming 
occupations (Fig. 171). 

In the extreme western part of the Centnl 
Stales, where the rainfall is light, grazing "^ 
almost the only occupation, except wher« iiB" 
gation is possible. This region reminds us * 
western TexaJi, 

Before white men settled on these Werter" 
plains, vast herds of bison ranged over tta* 
great natural pasture ; but they have now beO* 
killed, and their place is taken by cattle tm 
sheep. These states, therefore, produce luf? 
quantities of meat, hides, and wool. 

The full-grown cattle and sheep are tattentd 
either on the irrigated farms along the stiewu 
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or else in the farming country farther east. 
They are shipped to the meat-packing houses 
of Chicago, Kaksas City, Omaha, or other 
oitiea to be slaughtered. 

y.r, A large portion of the Central States 

not noted for its lumber: first, 

because much of the land 

never had any forest ; and 

because much land that was 

■wooded has now been cleared. 

I timber cut from it has been used 

■.iMulding, or other purposes, and the 

1 sections have become productive 

I land. 

' The largest area that was covered 
with timber, when first discovered, was 




in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
near the Great Lakes. Here the land 
is more hilly than in most parts of the 
Central States, and it was covered with 
dense forests. Although much of the 
timber has been removed (Fig. 172), 
lumbering is still carried on in this sec- 
tion, as well as in some other parts of 
the Central States. Lumbering is, how- 
ever, a far less important industry than 
agricDlture. 



Having no seacoast, these states do not take 
part iu ooeau fishing, but there is fishing in 
many of the rivers, and several 
kinds of food fish are found in 
the Great Lakes. There is, therefore, a small 
amount of fishing in the Central States, but 
tliia is the least important of the great indus- 
tries. 

Some of the most useful minerals are 
found here in large quantities, and 
mining is second in Impor^ 
tance to farming among the 
industries connected with raw products. 
The country near the western end of 
Lake Superior, in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, is a very i. coppMwd 
rich mineral region. In '™'""« 

tliis district, on the penin- 
sula that extends from 
Michigan into Lake Su- 
perior, there are immense 
deposits of pure copper. 
This is one of the leading 
copper- prod ucing sections 
in the world. 

Even far more valuable 
than the copper is the iron 
which comes from the 
Lake Superior district. 
Ill some places it is quar^ 
ried as stone is ; in others 
it is dug out with large 
steam shovels, as sand 
may be taken from a sand bank ; in still 
other places it is mined from under- 
groimd (Fig. 173). No other part of 
the world produces so great an amount 
of iron ore as the Lake Superior district. 
You have already learned that coal is 
necessary in order to get the iron from 
the ore. There is no coal 
near the Lake Superior 
mines, but there is an abundance of bi- 
tuminous coal in the states farther south. 
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This you can see by examining Figure 
211. How far is it from the iron dis- 
trict to the nearest coal fields, as shown 
on this map? In which of the Central 
States is the coal found ? 

The coal of the Central States is used 
in smelting iron, in heating houses, and 
in running factories, locomotives, and 
steamboats. Thus the min- 
eral fuel which lies beneath 
the soil of so many of these 
states, is one of the most 
valuable raw products in 
this section. It is especially 
important in Illinois, Ohio, 
and Indiana, although coal 
milling is carried on exten- 
sively in several of theotber 
states. 

After natural gas and pe- 
troleum were found in New 
York and Penn- 

S. Oil iDd gw , , 

sylvania, bor- 
ings were made in the rocks *''"■ ^"■-*' 
of other states, and it was 
discovered that both oil and gas were 
imprisoned in some of the rocks of the 
Mississippi Valley. Indeed, this section 
has become even more important than 
the Northeastern States in the produc- 
tion of these valuable substances. 

Petroleum and natural gas are foiind in 
many places, and have helped greatly in the 
development of the region. The petroleum is 
refined and used as already described on p^^ 
1 12. The natural gas, which makes an excellent 
and cheap fuel, is used in cities and factories ; 
it is often piped into the houses for lighting, 
and into stoves and furnaces for cooking and 



sin to southern Missouri ; and salt in a num- 
ber of states, especially Michigan and Kansas. 
Throughout the entire region, there is an abun- 
dance of limestone for cement, and of clay for 
making tiles, bricks, and pottery. Tliere are 
also many excellent building stones, especially 
sandstone and limestone. 

There are two conditions that favor 
manufacturing in any place : the first is 




There is a variety of other minerals in the 
Central States. For instance, 

^^^°^- gold is mined in the Black Hills 
of western South Dakota; lead 

and zino in several of the stat^, from Wiscou- 



an abundance of valuable raw materiafc-j 
easy to obtain : the second _ _, ^_. 
IS either plenty of coal for j 



furnishing heat and power, fai»oi«btato 

1 1 "* f n nf ■ rtnrtpg' 

or else good water power. 

This section, unlike the Northeastern 
States, has little water power, with the 
exception of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
On the other hand, coal, oil, and gas are 
abundant and widely distributed. Most 
of the Central States are well supplied 
with coal (Fig. 211). Raw materials of 
many kinds are certainly very abundant 
and valuable in the Central . States. 
Name those that come from the farm; 
fi-om the forest; from undei^round. 
With so many raw products and so 
much fuel for power, there has naturally 
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of more moisture. The air then be- 
comes so dry that a large part of the 
country farther east, as far as the Rocky 
Moxintaina, receives very little rain. 

Again, on crossing the lofty Rocky 
Mountains, these west winds lose still 
more of their moisture. This is sug- 
gested, on the map, by the number of 
large rivers that find their sources in 
these mountains. Name and trace some 
of them. As a result, if winds from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean 
did not bring some vapor for rain, the 
country east of the Kockies might be as 
dry as the Sahara Desert. As it is, some 
rain falls even close to the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains, so that this 
region, though arid, is not a true desert. 
Farther east the rainfall increases, until 
in central Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and the Dakotas there is enough for 
agriculture. 



eshe<l, m 



in tlie phiteaii and (ireat Basin region, which 
lies between tlie Sierra Nevada-Cascade System 
ami the Kooky Mountains, tlie climate is, for the 
most part, dry or arid. Note the states tliat 
are int'luded. In ]ila(;es, even, the climate is 
so dry that the country is a real desert. 

On these desei'ts one may travel for scores 
of miles without seeing vofjPtation of any kind 
excepting cat'tns, scattered blades of grass, and 
such other })lants as grow in dry soil. There 
are no trees, hetiaiise of lack of water; and there 
is little to be seen except sand and rock. It 
was very diHicult for early HetUers to cross 
these arid and desert regions, for there was 
ofteii no water to drink, and there Wiia little 
game for footl. Even to-day tliere are large 
areas where no one lives. 



Some parts of this section, however, 
are well watered. On many Agiicuitare 
of tlie mountain slopes, and *■ .'''".'*'*l 

r ' watered aactlon 

on some of the plateaus, there (nd its prodocu 
is an abundance of rain for farming. 

Along the Pacific coa.st, in partictdar, 
from central Ca.l\toYiv\a. \« 'i^-«aiSa.,'OoKsft. 
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is plenty of rain (Fig. 205). Measure 
this distance. It ia here, in western 
Washington, where the west winds rise to 
pass over the mountains, that the heavi- 
est rainfall in the United States occurs. 
This rainy region has also a mild 
climate and fertile soil, and is, therefore, 
a very rich farming country. Fruits of 
many kinds are raised, such, for instance, 
as peaches, plums, apricots, pears, apples, 
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ing the winter season the rain often 
pours down, until rushing s. tniKated mp 
torrents are formed among ^JjJJuirtf*** 
the hills and mountains, (i) saiMtT* 
In the summer season, how- OaHfomu 
ever, when plants most need moisture, 
the winds no longer blow from the ocean. 
On that account, no rain falla in sum- 
mer, and the southern part of California 
is then a true desert. This is the case 
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Fig. 184. — Picking oranges In the irrigated cuuotry of southern Cftlifomia. 



grapes, and berries ; and farther south, 
in California, oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, and figs thrive. In Waaliington 
(Fig, 183) and Oregon, east of the 
mountains, and in the Great Valley dis- 
trict of California, wheat growing is an 
important industry. 

The southern half of California, being 
near the ocean, might be expected to 
receive abundant rainfall. Indeed, dur- 



even within sight of the ocean, ar»** 
where the soil is very fertile. 

Why could not some of the rain thaifJ'* 
in winter be stored up then for use in sumroff*** 
when wanted ? That was the question tb^* 
men aaked, and they set to work to store **!* 
the water. 

Dams were built among the hills and mo***' 
tains, collecting the winter's floods into P'^'^^Ti 
and lakes, and holding tha water there ** 
summer came. Then ditches many miles It?** 
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were dug, or pipes were laid, leading the water 
down from these reservoirs to the fertile plains. 
Smaller ditches were dug from the main ones, 
leading to the farms in various directions. 
From these each farmer could turn the water 
into still smaller ditches on his own land, and, 
when he wished to do so, could flood his fields. 
Thus, as often as was necessary during the 
long, dry summer, the crops could be given the 
water that they needed. 

This is what is meant by irrigation. It is 
quite expensive, but it is even better than rain, 
because it supplies the exact quantity of water 
that is needed, and at the time that it is wanted. 

Irrigation has changed much of south- 
em and central California from a barren 
desert into a paradise of flowers, fruit 
trees, and beautiful homes. This is he 
land from which many of our oranges 
(Fig. 184) and lemons now come, the 
other important source being Florida. 
^Iso, quantities of peaches, grapes, figs, 
olives, and nuts are raised here, as well 
^B grain, vegetables, and other crops. 

The climate is delightful, and many 
people go there to spend the winter. In 
tlxe midst of a great irrigated garden in 
southern California is the large city of 
LiOs Angeles, surrounded by orange 
groves and thriving towns. 

The region around Salt Lake City, 
'^ Utah, is another irrigated section 
(*> s ULak4i similar to that just described. 
^*«y €ind The Mormons, who first 

^^^ settled there, have changed 

tn.a,t part of the desert also into a mag- 
M 6 cent garden. The mountains, not 
^^^ away, supply water for irrigation, 
^'tid fruits, alfalfa, and many other farm 
products are produced in abundance. 

■^ear by is the Great Salt Lake, the largest 
^^^e in the Great Basin. Although many 
J^^^ams descend from the neighboring moun- 
^^^8, so mnch water evaporates in this arid 
'^^on that the lake does not rise high enough 



to overflow. It has therefore grown more and 
more salt, until now its water is even much 
Salter than the ocean itself. It is so salt, and 
on that account so dense, that a person cannot 
sink in it. 

Central Colorado, in the neighbor- 
hood of Denver, is a third important 
irrigated section. There are ($) other irri- 
many extensive irrigation 9<^^^<^n autricu 

works in Idaho and Wyoming, and, in- 
deed, all along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, from Mexico to Can- 
ada, as well as in the larger valleys 
among the mountains. 

Near Denver, for example, there is 
a large irrigation ditch, which supplies 
water to hundreds of farms. It is in- 
teresting to know that in each case, 
while land that is low enough to be wa- 
tered from the ditches is very valuable, 
the land that is higher than the ditches 
is almost worthless. -^ Fruits, garden 
truck, grain, alfalfa, grass, sugar beets, 
and other farm products are extensively 
grown on these irrigated farms. 

Among the Western mountains, and along 
the rivers, there are many other irrigated 
sections, as in New Mexico and Arizona, Yet 
the amount of irrigated land ,^. Work of the 
in the West is small compared United States 
with the amount that is still government in 
either desert or dry enough to »'*^fi'«^^ 
be called arid. Much of this land will probably 
always remain arid, because no water can be 
obtained for it 

There is, however, much land, now almost 
useless, that might be irrigated if the expense 
could be met. Most of this land still belongs 
to the United States government, and it is 
very important that water be brought to it, 
so that settlers may occupy it and make it 
produce valuable crops. For these reasons 
the United States government is now spend- 
ing millions of dollars in building extensive 
irrigation works in the West Some of the 
largest of th^sft ^ot^^ ^x^ \xv\^\iiDL'Ci ^sjl^ ^-sajsoa^ 
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reach Chicago by boat makes this city a 
manufacturing center for many kinds 
of iron goods. It is also an important 
furniture manufacturing city, using 
much lumber brought by boat. 

Til ere are several other prosperous 
lake cities. The most western of these 
(B) oihfTiake are Duluth and Supemor, 
P"'"" at the western end of Lake 

Superior. They are the nearest lake 
ports to Minnesota and North Dakota, 
and therefore ship much wheat. Their 
location near the forests and iron mines 
around the western end of Lake Supe- 
rior leads to the shipment of large quan- 
tities of iron ore and lumber. 

Farther to the east are Detroit, To- 
LEDO.and Cleveland, which are so near 
the coal fields that iron manufacturing 
is very important. In fact, Cleveland 
is one of the principal iron manufactur- 
ing cities in the country; it lies not far 
from the coal fields, and iron ore is 
easily brought to it by water. Each 
of these cities is engaged in otlier kinds 
of manufacturing, obtaining raw prod- 
ucts, either by water or by rail, from 
the surrounding country- 
Locate ttie priQcipal cities of these states 
that are situated on or uear the Great Lakes. 
Named in order of size, they are Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, Dulutli, and 
Superior. In what state is each of them ? On 
which lake ? Through what lakes would one go 
in passing from Cleveland to Chicago? From 
Cleveland to Duluth? Find Saginaw and 
Grakd Bapids, two important centers for 
lumber and furniture manufacturing. 

The greatest river cities are naturally 
those on the largest rivers; namely, the 
» Along th» Mississippi, Missouri, and 
snatiiTn* Ohio. The most important 
(I) St. Louit pf tijggg cities is St. Louis, 
which ranks fourth in size among the 



cities of the United States. It is located 
on the Mississippi River (Fig. 177), 
almost at its junction with its largest 
tributary, the Missouri. 




Its central location opens up to St 
Louis a river highway of the greatest 
importance. Boats can go from ttuB 
city far to the northwest, by way erf the 
Missouri River; as far as St. Paul, by 
way of the Mississippi; and to Pitta- 
burgh, along the Ohio. Toward the 
south there is water connection with 
Memphis, New Orleans, and the ocean. 

As people settled at this point, rail- 
ways were built until, like Chicago, St. 
Louis has become one of our principal 
railway centers, and it draws to itself all 
the products that have been named in 
connection with Chicago. It is a great 
meat market, a noted grain market, and 
is engaged in manufacturing of many 
kinds. It is the metropolis of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, as Chicago is of the 
Great Lakes region, and New York of 
the eastern seacoast. 

Although large numbers of cattle and 
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forests are being cut down very rapidly. 
This is true especially of Washington 
aud Oregon aud California, and there 
are many lumber mills on the lower 



Fishing 




Columbia River, and along the shores of 
Puget Sound. Find this sound on Figure 
180. The mountains anil high plateaus 
in other parts of the Western States alsu 
bear extensive forests, and here, too, 
lumbering is an important industry. 

While there is fishing of various kinds 
along the Pacific coast, salmon fishing is 



by far the moat prominent. The salmon 

spends most of its life 

the ocean, but "runs" up 

tlie rivers in order to lay its eggs in fresh 
water. These fish go up 
nuiuy streams, from Califor- 
nia northward, and are 
caught in immense quanti- 
ties. Great numbers, for ex- 
ample, nm up the Columbia 
River, so that salmon fishing 
is very important there (Fig. 
187). Trace this river. 

Most of the salmon caught 
are canned, though some are 
sent aw;iy on ice as fresh 
fish. Probably much of the 
canned salmon that you have 
.seen has come from the can- 
neries either near Portland, 
Oregon, or Puget Sound, or 
else along lh-3 coast farther 

rw«iioiestg[ jiortij Astoria, on the 
lower Columbia, and Bel- 

UNGiiAM, on Puget Sound, are especially 

noted for tlie salmon industry. 

Although agriculture, lumbering, and 

fishing are imj)ortant, it is for mining 

that the Western States are 

most noted. -Among the 

minerals, gold and silver, called the pre- 

cioiis metah, are especially prominent. 
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raw productis from the surrounding coun- 
try. Much of the iron iised comes from 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Why 
from these states rather than from the 
Lake Superior region? What large river 
city is situated m Kentucky, farther 
down the Ohio River? 

Locate the principal cities on the large 
rivers, and tell for what each is important. 
In order of size, they are St.Louis, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, St. Paul, 
Omaha, and St Joseph. In which state, and on 
what river, is each of these ? How could you go 
by boat from Cincinnati to St. Paul ? From Cin- 
cinnati to Omaha ? On what rivers would you 
travel in each case, and through, or on the bor- 
der of, what states? Past what cities? 

Two of the large cities in these states, 
like Atlanta in Georgia, are not located 
8. indi«ii«poUi upon important waterways. 
Mdcotamba. These are Indianapolis, 
the capital of Indiana, and 
Columbus, the capital of 
Ohio. The chief reason for 
their rapid growth is the 
fact that each is situated in 
the central part of a very 
fertile state. Also, since 
the coimtry is a plain, rail- 
roads enter them from all 
directions, making each a 
center of trade and manu- 
facturing. 

There are many other 
important cities in the Cen- 
tral States, about which you 
will leam later. 
These include 
the capitals of the states. 
Name and locate each of the capitals. 
There are also many busy manufactming 
and trade centers. The largest of these 
are Datton, Younostown, and Akbon, 
Ohio; Peoria, Ulinoia; and Evans- 



viLLE, Terre Haxite, and Fort Wi 
Indiana. Locate each of these. 

1. How do these states compare in arej 
the two groups already studied? In p 
tion ? 2, What is the leading 
occupation 7 Which of the great q^^^ 
occupations is least important 
here? 3. Whatconditionabave greatly fa 
farming? 4. Why is there so little ra 
the western part of this section? 5. 
grains and other farm crops are raised? 6. 
can you tell about each ? 7. What animj 
raised ? 8, What can you tell about the gi 
in the western part ? 9. State the pri 
facts about lumbering. 10. About fi 
11. Name the cliief mineral products an 
what you can about each. 12. What ■ 
tion 8 have greatly favored manufactu 
13. What are the chief manufactures 
farm products ? 14. From lumber ? 16. 
minerals? 16. What do you know abo 
transportation routes (a) by lake, (6) by 
and (c) by rail ? IT. Name the dozen chief 




4. OtbMdtlsi 



in this group of states. 18. Which of 
are lake ports ? 19. Which are on the ri 
20. What two la^^ cities are not on iinp< 
waterways? 21. Name and locate the a 
of each state. 22. Kame and locate the 
cities taeQti<»ied. 23. State the principal 
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M gOTemmeDt, and when a person 
ible deposit of metal, lie can obtain 
a title to tbe land from the gov- 
ernment. This has led many 
men, called prosectors (Pig. 190), 
eir lives roaming about over the 




iteaus and mountains seeking, or 
'"or, deposits of metal. 
jarts of the Wost travelers can see, 
.he car windows, scores of little 
into the sides of the mountains by 
who have bepn hunting for ore. It 
lely life thiit such men lead, and is 
f danger. Must of them 
aluahle deposits, but ouce 
El prospector discovers a 
d suddenly finds himself 



g the raw products of 
m States, we can tell 
what the princiixil 
kmils uf maiiufac- 
likely to be. Name 
aw products. 
IB ground into flour in 
«s, partly by means 
x)wer. Quantities of 



grapes, peaches, apples, and other fmits 
are either canned or dried, i. Maairfu- 
and many grapes are made S^tS^S 
into wine, especially in Cali- prodnBt. 
fornia. Lumbering gives rise to much 
manufacture of boards, shingles, 
furniture, and other articles. 
In some of the larger cities, the 
hides of cattle and sheep are 
manufactured into boots, shoes, 
and gloves, and tbe wool of 
sheep into woolen cloth ; but 
still greater quantities of these 
raw materials are sent East for 
manufacture. 

Many iron and steel goods 
are made along the Pacific coast 
and in Colorado, as 
well as at some i 
other points. The ^'i^'*"' 
ores of gold, silver, 
copper, and lead are too heavy 
to haul far. Therefore, in order 
to get the metals from tbe ores, they 
are cruslied and melted at many points. 
Tbe buildings in which the crushing is 
done are called stamp viHh, and those 
where the ore is melted are called sinelt- 
ei's (Fig. 191), Since mining is .10 promi- 
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the sea gradually increases to about a 
mile. Then come the Rocky Mountains, 
which rise five or ten thousand feet 
higher. Note the states that they 
cross. The name Rocky suggests how 
difficult it is to travel over them, for 
they are very rough, as well as hi 




ready learned that the western parts oMtf 
Texas (p. 122) and the states s. Thairiack 
farther north (p. 133) re- **»^ 
ceive too little rain for agriculture. 

There are two reasons for this dryness- . 
In the first place, in the southern portiotru 
the winds blow from the laud, not fi-nw — \ 
the ocean. They cannot-, 
therefore, carry much vapoci:-, 
and part of the country is .^ 
true de-sert (Fig. 182). 

In tlie second place, a 9- 
tliough the winds farth^^r 
north blow from the Pacifi™. c 
Ocean, tliey soon lase tlieriJ 
moisture. They have plent:-_j' 
of vapor when they reae^ Ti 
the coast, but as they ri^^w 
over the nioimtaiiis, much c^' 



For nearly a thousand miles to 
the west is a broad plateau with 
one part, called the Great Basin, 
lower than the rest. In tliis 
basin are numerous lower, .'shnrt 
mountain ranges, called the B'l- 
sin Jianges. On the western 
Bide of the Great Basin, in Cali- 
fornia, are the Sierra Nevada 
range:^; and farther north, in 
Oregon and Washington, are the 
Caxrade Ranr/es. Before the 
Pacific is reached, still a fourth 
system of mountains, called the 
Coast Ranges, must be crossed. 
They are separated from the 
Sierra Nevada by a broad valley, 
these Western mountains together are 
known as the Western Cordillera. 

A third reason for so sparse a popula- 
tion is the lack of rain. We have al- 




All 



this falls as rain or snow. The rainftLXI 
is therefore very heavy on and near ittc 
Coast Ranges. Continuing eastward, 
the winds blow over the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade ranges, and are there Tobbetf 
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)I more moieture. The air then be- 
»mes so dry that a large part of the 
coQDtrj farther east, as far as the Rocky 
HouDtains, receives very little rain. 

Again, on croaaiDg the lofty Rocky 
Mountains, these west winds lose still 
mcae of their moisture. This is sug- 
geited, on the map, by the number of 
lugB rivers that find their sources in 
tittn moantains. Name and trace some 
of tlism. Ab a result, if winds from the 
Qvlf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean 
^ not bring some vapor for rain, tlie 
ooQDtry east of the Rockies might be as 
uy as the Sahara Desert. As it is, some 
'ftia falls even close to the eastern base 
>f the Rocky Mountains, bo that this 
"egion, though arid, is not a true desert. 
*arther east the rainfall increases, until 
'H central Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
fttid the Dakotas there is enough for 
agriculture. 



In the plateau and Great Basin region, which 
lies between the Sierra Kevada-Cascade System 
and the Eocky Mountains, the climate is, for the 
most part, dr; or arid. Note the states that 
are included. In places, even, the climate is 
90 dry that the country is a real desert. 

On these deserts one may travel for scores 
of miles without seeing vegetation of any kind 
excepting cactus, scattered blades of grass, and 
such other plants as grow in dry soil. There 
are no trees, because of lack of water ; and there 
is little to be seen except sand aud rock. It 
was very difficult for early settlers to croas 
these arid and desert regions, for there was 
often no water to drink, and there was little 
game for food. Even to^ay there are large 
areas where no one lives. 

Some parts of this section, however, 
are well watered. On many Agrfcnitnre 
of the mountain slopes, and ^- .^'"•^ 

" ' w«tend aectloD 

onsomeof theplateaus,there Md lu pndacta 
is an abundance of rain for farming. 

Along the Pacific coast, in particular, 
from central California to Canada, there 
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is plenty of rain (Fig. 205). Measure 
this distance. It is here, in western 
Washington, where the west winds rise to 
pass over the mountains, that the heavi- 
est rainfall in the United States occurs. 
This rainy region has also a mild 
climate and fertile soil, and is, therefore, 
a very rich farming country. Fruits of 
many kinds are raised, such, for instance, 
as peaches, plums, apricots, pears, apples, 



ing the winter season the rain ofteK:: 
pours down, until rushing s. toigatedMi^a 
torrents are formed among ^1^1,^'''*'*^^ 
the hills and mountains, (i) souOttrn 
In the summer season, how- Cait/'oniia 
ever, when plants most need moistur— r 
the winds no longer blow from the ocea"--^ 
On that account, no rain falls in sue^b 
mer, and the southern part of Californi^r 
is then a true desert. This is the ca^E 




Via. 1B4. ~ Picking oranges In the irrigated coantry of soatlieni Califoi 



grapes, and berries ; and farther south, 
in California, oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, and figs thrive. In Washington 
(Fig. 183) and Oregon, east of the 
mountains, and in the Great Valley dis- 
trict of California, wheat growing b an 
important industry. 

The southern half of California, being 
near the ocean, might be expected to 
receive abundant rainfall. Indeed, dur- 



even within eight of the ocean, ^S*^ 
where the soil is very fertile. 

Why could not some of the rain that fal'' 
in winter be stored up then for use in Bummer, 
when wanted? That was the question that 
men aabed, and the; set to work to Btore up 
the water- 
Dams were built among tho bills and mooit- 
tains, collecting the wiuter's floods into ponds 
and lakes, and holdii^ the water there till 
summer came. Then ditches many miles 1(h^ 
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EBLO, farther south, has much the 
relation to the surrounding country 
Denver has. Ores are shipped to 
[o for smelting, and since both coal 
ron ore are found not far distant, 
smelting (Fig. 191) and manufac- 
j have develoiied, 
[.T Lake City, in the midst of an 
due to irrigation, is mainly a trade 




•. Tlie products of the farms find 
way to tlie city for sale, and, in 
1, the city supplies tlie farmers with 
i3 that they need. It also supplies 
to the mining towns in the neigh- 
5 mountains. Th« same is true of 
;, Idaho, and Tucson and Phoenix, 



Arizona, thriving cities in the midst of 
fertile irrig-ated regions. 

Many smaller cities and towns in the 
West, ahnut some of which you will 
learn later, are important trade centers 
in the farming or ranching country. 

Butte, in Montana, may 
be taken as a good exam- 
ple of a flourishing mining/ center. 

Wlien a vein of im^tiil that some 
prospector discovei's tiirna out to be 
it'ry noli, many men are needed ia 
obtaining tbe metul Kome are em- 
plojed to dig ont tlie ore, others to 
iriish it in thu ataiiip mills, and 
f)till others tii woik tii the smelters. 
T hiH a g<iod-sirtd town niaj quickly 
spring up about .i single rich vein- 
Very often, too, where there is one 
rich mineral vein, there ai-e others 
close by, so that a grvii]) of minea 
may lie oiMriied near togetlier. Then 
a. mere uiiniii^ camp may quickly be- 
come a lai^re city. That is what hap- 
pened in the case of Butte. It is a . 
great cnppei'-miniug center, ami, since 
theorecontahis some silver, this pre- 
cious metal is also pmdiieed. 

There are many mines at Itutte, 
even within the cily limits. Some of 
the shafts reach thousands of feet 
down into the earlli, and the tunnels 
that are left uuderfjrmmd when the 
ore ha-s been removed are, taken to- 
gether, hundreds of miles in length. 
Ilnndreils of nicn there sj>eiid most 
of their lives fur nnderground, com- 
ing up to thu siirfai^e only to eat and 
sleep. Many men are also employed 
in the smelters. There are scores of 
such mining centers in the West, al- 
though most of them are only small towns, or 
" camps." 

Besides such cities as have just been 
mentioned, there i.'^ one other iniportiint 
kind; that is, the plea-sure Pieature and 
and health resort. The dry, """"' »»orti 
sunny climate of much, ot tba V^'sfc^. Sik 
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While the greater part of the arid 

lands is without irrigation, and for that 

reason ia not cultivated, it 

S. IUhcUde . , , ■ 1 

18 by no means entirely use- 
less. Moat of it receives rainfall enough 
for a crop of nourishing grass. Thb 
vast arid section, therefore, is valuable 
for grazing. It ia the land of the cattle 
ranch (Fig. 185) and of the cowboy, who 



In many parts of the West one can 

travel on horseback for days without 

seeing any trees, excepting, 

L .... J Inmberiiie 

perhaps, some cottonwooos 

growing along a stream. Yet this k 

not true of all parts, for there are extetn 

sive forests on the mountains and pl^ 

teaus, and the Pacific coast ia the lan^ 

of the big trees. The largest trees in tta 





\ ■^^^j^ei.il^ 


m^f'^^'^M 
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Flo. IHS. — Cattle drinklDg In U 



spends most of his time in the saddle 
looking after his herds. Besides cattle 
many sheep and horses are also raised. 

The sheep are driven in flocks from place 
to place for feeding, but the cattle and horses 
art) often allowed to roam about a. most like wild 
animals. Many single ranchmen own thou- 
sands of sheep or cattle. Since the grass on 
which they feed grows in scattered tufts, the 
animals must wander over much land in feed- 
ing. It is plain, therefore, that the ranchmen 
must live far apart, and that a grazing country 
has very few i)eo]»le. 

The cattle and sheep are shipped east- 
ward in great numbers, even to Europe, 
to furnish meat, leather, and wool. 



Sorlb Dakota. 



world grow here, and some of them have 
been growing for a thousand years or 
more. 

Many of the trees are as large round as w 
ordinary living room, and several have b«i» 
found to be over ninety feet in circumference, 
which is as much as the distance around man; a 
schoolroom. The main limb on one of these 
trees, called the Grizzly Giant (Fig. 186), starts 
from the trunk two hundi'ed feet above gronnd, 
and measures six and one half feet in diameter, 
or more than most lurge trees in the East A 
single giant tree will supply lumber enough to 
build a whole house. 

In such a region lumbering is natu- 
rally a flourishing indostry, and the 
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are being cut down very rapidly, I by far the most prominent. The salmon 
i true especially of Washington smnds most of its life in 
regon and Calilornia, and there the ocean, but "iiius up 
my lumljer mills on the lower I tlie rivera in order to lay its eggs in fresh 

water. These iish go up 
many streams, from Califor- 
nia northward, and are 
caught in immense quanti- 
ties. Great numbers, for ex- 
ample, nm up the Columbia 
River, so that salmon fishing 
is very important there (Fig. 
187). Trace this river. 

Most of the salmon caught 
are canned, though some are 
sent awiiy on ice as fresh 
6sh. Prohably much of the 
canned salmon that you have 
seen has come from the can- 
neries either near Portland, 
Oregon, or Ptiget Sound, or 
else along thi caist farther 
north. AsTOKiA, on the 
lower Columbia, and Beiv 
UNGOAM, on Puget Pound, are especially 
noted for the salmon industry. 

Although agriculture, lumbering, and 
fishing are important, it is for mining 




aia River, and along the shores of 
3ound. Find this sound on Figure 
The mountains and high plateaus 
;r parts of the Western States also 
rxteusive forests, and here, too, 
ing is an important industry. 
le there is fishing of various kinds 
;he Pacific coast, salmon fishing is 



that the Western States are 



Uioiiig 



most noted. Among the 

minerals, gold and silver, called the pTe- 

dons metals, are especially prominent 
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Gold is the most valuable of all. 
When gold was first discovered in the 
stream gravels of California, 
in 1848, thousands of per- 
sons, in the East and in Europe, made a 
mad rush to the new gold fields. 

At that time the journey to the Pacific coast 
required many weeks of steady travel. Some 
weut on ships, going by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, or even sailing completely around 
South America; but great numbers traveled 
directly across the continent in wagons, toiling 
slowly across the plains, niovmtains, and pla- 
teaus, accompanied by their families. Some 
used oxen, others horses. The journey over- 
land was difficult and dangerous, for there wei-e 
bands of roaming Indians (Fig. 189) ; the trails 
were poorly marked, so that one might easily 
lose his way ; and in the desert one luight even 
die of thirst. Hundreds of people perished on 
the way. 

La'ter, gold was found in the midst of 
the solid rock among the mountains. 
Such rock, with gold in it, is called 
gold ore, and this must be crualied into 
fine bits before the gold can 
be collected. This requires 
much machinery, and is one 
of the important parts of 
mining. 

Gold is now mined in sev- 
eral states besides California. 
Indeed, more gold now 
comes from Colorado than 
from California. Denver, 
the largest city in Colorado, 
and Pueblo, not far dis- 
tant, owe their growth in 
large part to the gold and 
other minerals mined near 
them. Find these cities on the map. 

Silver is another precious metal found 

flunr "^ ^^® West. Nevada pro- 

duces more silver than any 
Other atate in the Union, but much is 



obtained in Montana, Utah,Colora 
Idaho (Fig. 188). Each of these 
also produces large quantities of ( 
Copper is a third valuable meta 
greatest copper mines in the s. Co 
world are situated in and ""^ 
near Butte, in Montana. More 
has come from Montana than f re 
other state J but Arizona now pi 
even more than Montana, and 
in Arizona is a great mining cj 

Lead is a fourth metal mined in th 
Idaho produces the largest amount, b' 
comes also from Colorado and Utah, 
are some of tlie usee of copper and leac 

Iron ore is found in many of the 
Stat«8, but little is mined as yet, ei 
Colorado. Most of the Western 
States produce some coal, Colo- Zj^ 
rado and Wyoming being in the 
lead. Coal mining in the West is ra] 
creasing, for there is much excellent co 

Petroleum has been found in manj 
Western States, especially in Califon 
fact., this state produces more oil than a 





'^i-jy 




m 



state in the Union. So much petrc 
found there that it is even used as fue] 
way engines. 

Western United States is the leadin 
producing section in the world, and ev< 
new mioes ore disooTered. Muoli of t 




Fio. 189. — An iDdl&D Chief. 
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i govGmment, mid nlieii ft person 
)lc deposit uf metal, he ciui obtain 
a title to t]ie land from tlie gov- 
ernment. Thi» lias led many 
men, called /tryjtpec/ora (Fig. I'JO), 
ir lives ro:iining about over the 




eaiis and mountains seeking, or 
r, d(>p(>Hits <if mpta). 
irts of the We.st travelers ean see, 
le car windows, scores of little 
nto thi; sides uf the monntains by 
■ho liave liecn hunting for ore. It 
;Iy life that such men lead, and is 

danger. Most of tliem 
hiable de])i)sits, but once 

pi'os] lector discovers a 
, suddenly finds himself 



; the raw products of 
1 States, we can tell 
what the principal 
kimls of mamifac- 
likely U> be. Name 
,w products, 
i ground into flour in 
js, partly by means 
)wer. Quantities of 



grapea, peaches, apples, and other fruits 
are either canned or dried, i, xunfM- 
and many grapes are made J^^SS^ 
into wine, especially in Cali- prodoeti 
fornia. Luniljering gives rise to much 
manufacture of boards, shingles, 
furniture, and other articles. 
In some of the larger cities, the 
hides of cattle and sheep are 
manufactured into Ixjots, shoes, 
and gloves, and the wool of 
sheep into woolen cloth ; but 
still greater quiintities of these 
raw materials are sent East for 
manufacture. 

Many iron and steel goods 
are made along the Pacific coast 
and in Colorado, as 

„ 2. Humfac- 

well as at some tureifromth* 

other points. The ^J"/"***** 

ores of gold, silver. 
Is and copper, and lead are too heavy 

to haul far. Therefoix), in order 
to get the metals from tlic ores, they 
are crushed and melted at many points. 
The buildings in which the crushing is 
done are called stamp niilh, and those 
where the ore is melted are called smelt- 
ers (Fig. 191). Since mining is so promi- 
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to the very sea, and in the hackground are 
snow-capped mountains, with glaciers in their 
valleys. 

The moimtainsniake it very diffirult to build 
railways ; yet a short road leads inland over 
one of the passes, called White Pass, and others 
are now being built. One of the principal 
routes to the interior is up the Yukon River by 
steamboat; but in most parts of Alaska travel 
is still very alow and difficult. In most sections 
there are not even trails as yet. 

There are only a few towns in Alaska, 
and most of these vary greatly in size 
ivom year to year. Many 
of tiie people spend only the 
warmer season there, going in the .spring 
and returning to the states in the au- 
tumn, Juneau is now the capital, hut 
Sitka was formerly the capital. 

2. Cuba and Porto Rico 

On his first voyage, Cohmibus dis- 
covered some islands southeast of tlie 
United States {Fig. 13-3). These were 
later called the \\ est Indies, because, as 
you remember (p. 86), Columbus thought 
he had reached India. 

The Spaniards took possession of tliese 
islands, and long held t]te larger ones as 
colonies, Tlie people were 
lands happen i^ot content under Spanish 
to be under onr j-ule, and fliero was much 
^ " ' trouble and bloodshed. Yet 

Spain held Cuba and Porto Rico mitil 
1898. At tliat time the Cubans were 
fighting a war for independence, and the 
United States went to tlieir aid. This 
quickly brought on a war between our 
country and Spain, called the SiKinish- 
American War. Sjiain gave up Cuba 
and Porto Rico at the end of the war. 
Our government then took control of 
Porto Rico, and holds it still ; but Cuba 
was allowed its independence, imder our 



protection. It is not, therefore, really 
a part of our territory, as Porto Rico is. 

Spanish is the language spoken on 
both of these islands, and many of the 
people are Spaniards ; but there are also 
many negroes and half-breeds. 

In what zone do these islands lie? 
Tliat fact alone tells you that they are 
very different from Alaska. Their chief 
Not only is the climate product! 
warm (Fig, 200), but there is an abun- 




dance of rain, and a very fertile st^ ^ 
Their products, therefore, are partly t X^ 
same as those that were found peculL -^ 
to the Southern States. What w» J" 
those (p. 122) ? 

In both islands the principal produ *^' 
is sugar cane, from which great quanfcJ" 
ties of sugar are made. Much tobacc?*' 
and coffee are also grown, as well a^ 




the case of other cities on fine, large 
there is one main city, with other iin- 
nes near by. San Francisco is far tlie 
but Oakland, Beukelev and Ala- 
I just across the Bay from It. SACitA- 
ifae capital of the state, lies a short 
northeast, Stocktos east, Fresno and 
I south, of San Francisco. 




San Franeisco and Oakland are busy manu- 
facturing centers, having foundries, machine 
shops, floor and woolen mills, many other fac- 
tories, and shipyards. The fire that followed 
the earthquake of 1906 destroyed many of the 
best buildings in the city, and for a short time 
greatly checked its growtli. It is wonderful 
how rapidly San Francisco recovered from that 
severe blow. In rebuilding it, 
the people have made even a finer 
city than before, with many large, 
inoilern buildings. 

Los Angeles, far south- 
east of San Francisco, is the 
principal city in 
southern Califor- 
nia. It lies twenty-five miles 
from the coast in the midst 
of a remarkable fruit region, 
from which vast quantities 
of fresh, dried, and canned 
fruits are shipped, mainly by 
rail. What has already been 
said about this city (p. 147)? 

Portland (Fig. 193) is 
the chief city of 
Oregon, having 
extensive manuiactoriw of 



(2) LotAngelu 



(3) PoHland 
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woolen goods, flour, and fnmitiiro. It | 
is a distributing pnint "for the fertile; 
countrv round about, and is reacli(;d b_v 
several of tlit transf;ontinenfaI railntads. 
It has much trade with Alaska and Asia, . 
and is growing very rapidly. 

On tlift sliores of I'uget Sound are 
Skattle and Tacoma, as well as Bel- 
(4t OfWoB lingham and Kverett and 
Fagtinouwi seveHil Smaller citi(;s and 
towns. Transcontinental lines extend to 



Spokaxk, in eastern Wasliington, is 
situated in the niiffst of a fi-rtile wheat 

and fruit reeion, fur which 

, '^. : , , (ii .V*'"" 

It IS the pnnciijal trade 

renter. Being lucatetl on the Spokane 

liiver, at a [xjint where falls supply 

an abunilance of water power ( Fig. l'J4), 

extensive manufacturing lias developed, 

es|)ecialh' luinher and flour mills. Thi-ee 

tninscoiitineutal lines enter SiX)kane, 

and it has jii-uwn very rapidly. It is 



IIP»««- ■ 
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these two citias, which are also c(»nnocted 
by rail with Portland and San l^'rancisco 
to tlie Koutli, and Vancouver t<j the north. 
These cities are centers for lumber, and 
also for the distribution of sucii goods as 
are needed in the farming countr}-. 

Seattle, being the farthest north of 
the west coast cities, ha.s the most ex- 
tensive trade w ith Alaska. There is 
also a great and growing trade witli the 
countries of Asia. ,\s in the case of 
Portland, the recent growth of this city 
lias t)een remarkable. 

The inland cities are of several kinds. 

Some are lai-gely manufacturing cities ; 

others are mainly centers of 

t. Inlud cities , , 1-1 1 

trade ; while many are al- 
moflt wholly mining cities. 



iiuiiil iiliii'ii I 111- cLiy of S|K,kaM linsKruwn. 

the trade center for the famous Coeni 
d'AlCne mining regions of Idaho, from 
which come grejit quantities of mItct 
and lead, 

Denver, the largest city in the interior, 
is mainly a manufacturing and tradiog 
center. It lies out on the ^^ thtuxr 
plains, close to the eastern Fufbio,aia 
base of the Rockj' Moun- 
tains. Being a railroad center, goods 
are easily shipped to and from -the sll^ 
rounding farmi^ng and ranching eountr)'- 
There are no mines close by, but in tlie 
mountains, at no great distance, are 
valuable mines of gold, silver, and lead, 
as at Cripple Creek and Leadville. 
Much of the ore from these places ia 
shipped to Denver for smelting. 
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ILO, farther south, has much the 
lation to tlie surrounding country 
enver has^ Ores are shipped to 
for smelting, and since both coal 
n ore are found not far distant, 
lelting (Fig. 191) and manufac- 
have developed. 
Lake City, in the midst of an 
te to irrigation, is mainly a trade 




The products of the farms find 
ay to the city for sale, and, in 
the city supplies the farmers witli 
that they need. It also supplies 
) the mining towns in the neigh- 
nountains. The same is true of 
;dahoj and Tucson and Phoenix, 



Arizona, thriving cities in the midst of 
fertile irrigated regions. 

Many smaller cities and towns in the 
West, about some of which you will 
learn later, are important trade centers 
in the farming or ranching country. 

IJuTTE, in Montana, may 
be taken as a good exam- 
ple of a flourishing minhvj center. 

When a vein of niutal that some 
prospector discovers turns out to be 
very rich, many men are needed ia 
obtaining the inetal. Some are em- 
ployed to dig out the ore, others to 
rrush it in the stamp mills, and 
still others to work in the smelters. 
Thus a good-siiied town may quickly 
spring up about a single rich vein. 
Very often, too, where tlu!re is one 
rich mineral vein, there are others 
close by, so that a groiiji of mines 
may he opened near tof^fther. Then 
a mere mining ('amp niav quitltly be- 
come a lai-ge city. That is what hap- 
pened in tJifi case of Hutte. It is a . 
gri;at copper-mining center, and, since 
the ore contains some silver, tliis pre- 
cious metal is also produced. 

There are many mines at lliitte, 
even within the city limits. Some of 
the shafts reach tliousands of feet 
down into the earth, and the tunnels 
tliat are left underground when the 
ore has been removed are, taken to- 
gether, hundreds of miles in length. 
Hundreds of men there spend most 
of their lives fur underground, com- 
ing up to the surface only to eat aad 
sleep. Many men are also employed 
in the smelters. There are scores of 
such mining centers in the West, al- 
though most of them are only small towns, or 
" camps." 

Besides such cities as have just been 
mentioned, there is one other important 
kind; that is, the pleasure pieunreud 
and health resort. The dry, "•■^t" "«•«• 
sunny climate of much of the West is 
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favoraI)]e to invalids, and pleasant for 
any one. I'or tUifs reason great nnnibora 
1. Health te- <'f p*"i>ple g*> for their health 

**"■ tu (JoLOKADO RpHlN'CS, in 

Culonuiu, to Los Anuki.es, in California, 
and U> other i>arta of the Southwest. 
Miiiiy also go to tlie seaooast, as 
to San Uiego, tor a winter re- 
sort, since the climate there is 
warm thivugliout the winter. 

Many other people visit the 
\\ est as tourists, for western 
«. The lofty United States has 
mcninuins jj^me of the finest 

scenery in the world. Tliere are 
vast plateaus and rugged nionn- 
tain ranges, on some of which 
snow and gliciers are always 
present. Among them are deep 
valleys, shut in l)y lofty moun- 
tains; heautifnl lakes, like Lake 
Tahoe in California and Crater 
Lake in Oregon; and wonderfiU 
waterfalls, like the Yosemite 
Falls in California and the Sho- 
shone Falls in Idaho. There 
are also finely shaped volcanic 
cones, such as Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Hood, and Mt. Shasta, more than 
fourteen thousand feet high. 
Locate these volcanoes. 

In addition to such scenery, 
there are many deep, narrow 

S. Grand Can- valleVS, OF CanyOHH, 

coiuado the largest of which 

is the Grand Cauyon of the Colo- 
rado Jiiver (Fig. 1116), in .Vrizona. 
This is a mighty gash cut into the earth 
by the Colorado River, which flows along 
its bottom a mile below the surface of 
the plateau. This canyon has been cut 
through rock layers that are brightly 
colored, and that are gullied into many 
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odd shapes. It is one of the gr 
scenes ou the earth. 

North of this, in tlie northwest 
of Wyoming, thtae is a sec- «, yd 
tion that has no etpial among "■*■"' 
all the wonders of the world. 




hi llie YuilowBtoDH N&Iioiial I'nrk. 

known asthe Yellowstotie Nationa't 
is so wonderful tliat it has been sei 
by the government aa a national 
to which people are freely aduiitti 
Here are hundreds of springs 
which boiling hot water pours fort! 
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some places, the boilin<r water and steam 
now and then shoot upward with a roar, 
rising to a height of from one liundred 
to two hundred feet. These springs are 
called (jeysers (Fig. 11)6), and there are 
scores of them in the Park. 




- A grizzly be»r In 



a tingle fall. Tn the deep canyon, which the 
riTer has cut below the Yellowstone Falls, the 
rocky banks are, in places, a quarter of a mile 
high, antl beautifully colored. It is truly called 
i " \Vonderlan<L" 

The law allows no wild animals to be killed 
in the National Park. For this r<-ason they 
taiB thrived here, and as one goes through the 
hA, he can sometinies see theiu in the woods 
bfthe roadside. Among the large animals are 
tiwdkjtheblack bear, the grizzly bear( Fig. 197), 
ud the bntfalo or bison. Tliis is now the only 
['lire in the United States where tlie bison is 
found in a wild state, althougli there were tens 
"f thoTisands of them when the Western coun- 
"J was first visited by white men. 

1. What have yoii learned abimt the area 

j^ and populatioif of these states ? 

Bjij^j. 2. Give three reasons for so small 

a population. 3. What niouTi- 

tdna are included in the Western Cordillera? 
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4. Why is there so little rain in most of these 
states'/ (i. Lot'ate tlie Ijest-watered section, 
and name its farm products. 0. What are 
the farm products of California? 7. Ex- 
plain how land is irrigated. 8. Tell about Salt 
Lake City and vicinity. 9. About Denver and 
vicinity. 10. What is the United States gov- 
ernment doing for irrigation ? 11. Tell about 
lung in the West. 12. Whatabout Imnber- 
' 13. Fishing ? 14. What minerals are ex- 
tensively mined in these states ? 
15. State the principal facts about 
gold mining. 111. Almnt silver. 
17. About copper and load. IS. Alwut 
iron, coal, and ])eti'oleuni. 19. What 
do prospectors do ? 20. Wliat about 
the importance of mining in these 
states ? 21. What about the nianufao' 
turing? 22. How are trade and trans- 
]iortation provided for ? 23. State 
the jirincipal facts about San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. 24. Los Angeles. 
25. Portland. 2fi. Cities on Puget 
Sound. 27. What different kinds of 
iidand cities are there ? 28. Tell 
about Spokane. 29. Denvei', Pueblo, 
and Salt T^ke City, 30. Butte. 
31. Xame and locate the principal 
cities in these states. 32. Why are 
there many pleasure and health resorts 
in the AWst ? Name the principal 
ones. 33. Tell about the momitain scenery. 
34. Describe the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado. 35. Wliat is there of interest in the 
Yellowstone National I'ark ':* 

1. Describe an imaginary overland journey 
to California in the early days. 2. Alake a 
list of articles ma^le of gold; of 
silver; of copper; of lead. " 
3. Obtain some of these ores for the scliool 
collection. 4. Ask somegrocer what California 
fruits he keeps. 5. Visit a fish market to see 
some salmon. Find the picture of one in the 
dictionary. Make a drawing of it. C. Show 
how you niigiit irrigate a certain piece of land 
near you. 7. Write to some Western railway ask- 
ing for their illustrated circulars, in which are 
many views of Western scenery. 8. Throiigli 
what states must the waters of the Yellowstone 
River flow in reaching the Gulf of Mexico? 
9. Past what cities ? 10. Make a drawing of 
the Western States, showing the principal 
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mountain ranges, rivers, and cities. 11. Make 
a sand map of the same. 12. !Name aud locate 
the oapital of each state. 13. Write the abbi'e- 
viation used for ea«h state. 



VIII. DEPENDENCIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

1. On the map of the world {Fijf. 106) locate 
(a) Alaska ; (6) Porto Rico ; (c) The Philippine 
Islands; (rf) The Hawaiian 
«.p«u<iy Islands. 2. On the map of 

Korth America (Fig. 133) locate Alaska, and 
Poi-toRieo. .3. Hound Ala.ska, 4, Whatlargi' 
river crosses Alaska'.' Ti. Xame the largest 
islands iu the Philippines (Fig. 272). 



A good part of Alaska is mountainous (Fig. 

198), and much of it is in the frigid zone, as you 
can see. About liow much of it? Jn addition, 
at that time we alreaily lia<l more land than we 
knew what to do with. For these reasons, most 
persons thought that the purchase of Alaska was 
very unwise. They everf called it " Seward'a 
folly," because Secretary Seward, who was in 
President Lincoln's cabinet, was the one wlio 
chiefly urged the purchase. 

It has turned out, however, to be a 
wise purchase, indeed, for Re«son«whr 
.\Iaska has come to be an itwM«wi» 
important part of the United P''"='^ 
Ktates, juid is developiug rapidly. 




I. Alaska 

Alaska (Fig. 133), which was pur- 
chased from Riwsia in 1867 (for S7,20(l,- 

00(1), is almost one fifth as 
AUska, and large as the United States. 
whyitatfint Measure to see how far this 
■eemed unwise ... . . 

territory \s from our near- 
est ports, on Puget Sound. Most people 
thought it very foolish to buy a territory 
so far away and so far north. 



Most of Alaska is t(x> mountainous and cold 
for agriculture. Yet the summers are warmer 
than one might expect, and some 
parts of the country are level i„a*„^^^^ 
enough for farming. Already 
some crops are raised there, and. doubtless, po^ 
tions of Alaska will sonie day produce the mote 
hardy grains and vegetables. Itoubtless, al» 
gi-azing will become imiKirtant, for there are et 
tensive uaturni jnuttiires on which sheep iUii 
i-attle can feed. In addition, the forests will 
some day Ije of value, for there are large iieW 
covered with timber- 
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resent the fishing proves the 

wisdom of the purchase of 

Alaska much more than the 

38 just mentioned. 

jatching of seals was the first 

' of importance there. One kind 

of Alaskan seal, called tlie 

fur seal, has a very fine fur, 

1 highly prized for making muffs 

a. Already seven times as much 

tias come from sealing as was 

the entire territory of Alaska. 

ns are especially valued because 




' warmth and beauty ; and as 
no great number of them, they 
y expensive. A woman must 
eral hundred dollars for a seal- 
,t. 

recently the salmon has come 
f great value. Here, as in the 
Columbia River (p. 149), 
I tens of thousands of salmon 
go up the streams every 
■, in order to lay their eggs in 
ater. Indeed, explorers in tliat 
, when wanting salmon for food, 
ck them out of the small streams, 
of catching them in the usual 



These fish are caught and taken to 
the canneries, where they are cooked and 
placed in cans, for shipment to all parts 
of the world. Already, the salmon taken 
from the Ala.skan streams have yielded 
ten times as much money as Alaska 
cost U.S. 

Among other fish, lialibut and codfish 
are common ou the shallow banks along 
the Alaskan coast, and vessels from our 
Western States now go there to catch 
tliem. 

It is, however, the gold that has at- 
tracted most attention to this 
territory. The fa- 
mous Klondike re- 
gion, in northwe.stern Canada, 
first drew large numbers of men 
to Alaska ; for the ensit.'it route 
to the Klondike was across 
Alaska. Thousands of prospect^ 
ors nifllied there in IHEfO and 
1H97, just as they did. to Cali- 
fornia in 184!). 

Valuable depositsof gold have 
..■■lo since' been found at Nome and 
other plaqes in Alaska. Already 
more than twenty times as much gold has 
been mined as we paid for tiie entire 
territory, and Alaska now produces two 
or three times as much gold each year 
as we paid to Russia. 

There are also very extensive deposits of 
copper and coal, but as yet these minerals have 
not been mined to any great extent. 

So many persons go to Alaska for the mininf; 
and fishing, or for the scenery, tliat steamships, 
chiefly from Seattle, now make 
regular trips up the Alaskai. J^""*"^' 
coast. It ia one of the most 
wonderful voyages in the world. For a thou- 
sand miles, from Seattle northward, the steamer 
threads its way through a narrow passage, bor- 
dered on either side by lofty mountains (Fig. 
199). Precipices and wooded slopes come down 
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to the very aea, and in the hackground are 
snow-capped mountains, with glaciers in their 
valleys. 

The mountains make it very difficult to build 
railways; yet a short road leads inland over 
one of the passes, called White Pass, and others 
are now being built One of the principal 
routes to the interior is up the Yukon Biver by 
steamboat; but in most parts of Alaska travel 
is still very slow and difficult In most sections 
there are not even trails as yet. 

There are only a few towns in Alaska, 
and most of these vary greatly m size 
from year to year. Many 
of the people spend only the 
warmer season there, going in the spring 
and returning to the states in the au- 
tumn. Juneau is now the capital, but 
Sitka was formerly the capital. 

2. Cuba and Porto Rico 

On his first voyage, Columbus dis- 
covered some islands southeast of the 
United States (Fig. 133). These were 
later called the West Indies, because, as 
you remember (p. 86), Columbus thought 
he had reached India. 

The Spaniards took possession of these 
islands, and long held the larger ones as 
colonies. The people were 
land! happen Qot Content under Spanish 
tobennderonr rule, and there was much 
'™^** trouble and bloodshed. Yet 

Spam held Cuba and Porto Rico until 
1898. At that time the Cubans were 
fighting a war for independence, and the 
United States went to their aid. This 
quickly brought on a war between our 
country and Spain, called the Spanish- 
American War. Spain gave up Cuba 
and Porto Rico at the end of the war. 
Our government then took control of 
Porto Rico, and holds it still ; but Cuba 
was allowed its independence, under our 



protection. It is not, therefore 
a part of our territory, as Porto 1 

Spanish is tlie language spo' 
both of these islands, and many 
people are Spaniards ; but there i 
many negroes and half-breeds. 

In what zone do these islan 
That fact alone tells you that t 
very different from Alaska, xhefc 
Not only is the climate P"^' 
warm (Fig. 200), but there is ai 




dance of rain, and a very ferti 
Their products, therefore, are pai 
same as those that were found j 
to the Southern States. Wha 
those (p. 122) ? 

In both islands the principal ] 
is sugar cane, from which great. < 
ties of sugar are made. Much 1 
and coffee are also grown, aa ^ 
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oruiges, banaoas, pineapples, and other 
tropical fruits. From tlie foi*ests valu- 
able tropical woods are obtained. 

Much of the trade of both islands is 
with the United States. The largest 
city is Havana, in Cuba, 
which is as large as Minne- 
apolis. Locate this city. The chief 
% of Porto Rice is Ponce, but San 
Jus is nearly as large. 




Fig. aoi.-AaatlvePhilippiDeglrl. 

3. The Philippine Islands 

The Philippine Islands (Pig. 106) were 
ftko obtained as a result of the Span- 
SnrthoM u- ish- American War. At first 
iMfacamointo they were governed entirely 
•irpHKwian ^^ ^^^ Vm\^ States, but 
bow they have their own legislature, 
and partly govern themselves. 



Find these islands on Figure 272; 
also on a globe. Name and locate the 
larger islands (Fig. 3U1). How would 
you reach them from San Francisco ? 
From New York ? Through what waters 
would you pass ? 

There is a great mixture of people in 
the Philippine Islands. There are some 
Spanish, some Americans, Kinds o( 
and many Japanese and P«>«pie 
Chinese, but most of the inhabitants 
are natives (Fig. 201). 

There are Heveral races anioDg the uatives, 
moat of whom are partly or wholly uivilized. 
Of these the Tuf/aloya are most advanced, 
having learned the arts of civilization from 
the Spaniards. A number of small islands in 
the southwestern ])art of the main group 
are occupied by Mohammedans, called Moras. 
Among the mountainous parts of the other 
islands, real savages live in the dense forests 
of the interior. Some of these savages, called 
Neifriloa, or little negroes, are a race of very 
small, black people. 

The United States has the difficult task of 
governing and teaching these people until they 
become able to look after themselves. While 
the natives speak different languages, Spanish 
is the most common one, as in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The use of the English lan^age, how- 
ever, is rapidly increasing. 

There are more than three thousand 
islands, large and small, in the whole 
group, and all of them lie producUol 
in the tropical zone. Some *■" isUnSa 
of their products, therefore, are sugar, 
coffee, rice, tobacco, and tropical fruits. 
One of the moat valuable of all the 
products is hemp, lai^ quantities of 
which are shipped abroad. This hemp 
is used in making a fine quality of rope, 
called Manila rope. 

The dense Epical forests, which 
cover parts of the islands, contain valu- 
able kinds of hardwood. There are 
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some minerals, but thus far there has 
beon little mining. 

The two largest inlands are Luzon, 
which is nearly as large as Pennsylvania, 
Are.-., popuU- »"•! Mindanao. 
tioD, aad cbiet which is a little 
"^ smaller than 

Luzon. How far apart are 
they ? The area of all the 
islands together is ahont 
three times that of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Luzon has about half as 
many people as Penusylva- 
n!a, and all the island.s to- 
gether have about eight mil- 
lion inhabitants. Tliere are, 
tlierefore, iiiauy towihs mid 
some large cities. Tlie piin- 
cipidcity is Manila, situated 
on a fine harbor in Luzon. 
It has an extensive trade 
with the United States and 

EuiXtpe. "'IhalelT' The' 

4. The Hawaiian Islands 

Far out in the Pacific, between the 
United States and the Philippines 

intoourposHi- small islands called the Hu- 
*""* waiian Islands. They used 

to form a little kingdom, but in 18'.I3 
the people rebelled and formed a repub- 
lic. Later tliey asked to be made a part 
of the United States, and in 1898 this 
was done. 

Tliese islands are very small, and are 
scattered over a distance of a thousand 
Why they are miles. They are built of 
ofapecUiTaine lava that has risen from 
*** "* within the earth, and on Ha- 

waii (Fig. 301), the largest island, there 
are two volcanoes that are still active. 



Every few years one of the 
forth in eruption, and then vai 
ties of melted rock, or lava, p 
the slopes toward the sea. 




Such islands, so far awa 
seem to be of Httle value. Ye 
many vessels that make the loi 
from our Western seaports 1 
Japan, Australia, and the PI 
They now and then suffer ser 
dents on the way, and run tl 
of getting out of coal and othei 
These islands lie on the route 1 
of these vessels take, and aboi 
of the way between the Unit 
and Asia. For these reasons 
waiian Islands are of great ii 
to us ; they serve as a stopp: 
where repairs can be made, a 
coal and supplies can be obte 

You can, perhaps, name the 
products of the Hawaiian Isla 
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EC. REVIEW OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WITH COMPARISONS 

We have seen that the forty-eight states 
in our Union have been settled by people 
DUtribntion of who Came from the East, 
pop""**!*"* First, the Atlantic coast was 
settled by immigrants from England and 
other countries of Europe. Then there 
was a movement of pioneers westward 
across the Appalachian Mountains and 
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the Mississippi Valley. Finally, settlers 
pushed across the Western mountains, 
until the Pacific coast was reached. 
Now the ninety-two million persons in 
the United States are distributed over 
all parts of the country. 

They are by no means evenly distrib- 
uted. On Figure 204, if you drew a 
line from Galveston, Texas, directly 
northward, past Kansas City, Missouri, 
to our northern boundary, you would 
divide the United States into two nearly 
equal parts. But the number of people 
would not be divided equally, by any 
means. Far thegreater number of them, 



and most of our twenty-five larges 
would be found east of this line. 

While this line would pass t 
the middle of the country, the ci 
population would be to the east o 
is a long distance east, too. Y 
find this point, in southeastern I: 
marked by a star on the map (Fij 
There are just about as many per 
the United States living east of t; 
as west of it, and as many north 
south. That i 
is meant by th( 
of population, 
far do you liv 
this point ? 

From the nw 
204) you can tt 
parts of the i 
are most dens 
tied. AVhere ai 
What parts ai 
densely sett led' 
whatyouhavel 
can you give 1 
sons in each ca 
Of the grea 
pations in the 
States, that of agriculture is 
most important. More than 
one third of all the workers in ou 
try are engaged in that one bn 
industry. 

Conditions in the United Sta 
very favorable to agriculture. 
part, except on the highest i. ql 
mountains, is it too cold to "** 
raise valuable crops ; and in vaos 
the soil is fertile. Name some sta 
have very fertile soil (pp. 122,133). 
a section where the soil is not so g 
109). Why is hilly and mountainoi 
try not well suited to fanning (p 



the United Status, 1 
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Tlie lack of rain is tlie chief hindrance 
to farming in several of the states. 
Figure 205 shows how much rain falls 




Fio. aoii. — 'l'lie wheat regimia of the L'liitti 

in diflfereiit parts of our country. Which 
section receives the greatest amount ? 
What states suflEer for want of it? In 
what sections is irri- 
gation extensively de- 
veloped(p.l4Gj? Name 
some states that are 
partly deserts. Wliy 
do these regions have 
80 little rain (p. U4) ? 
Certain important 
farm products are 
s. Finn fouud in al- 
piodDcti most every 
place where there is 
farming. One of these 
is hay ; another cattle, 
together with milk 
and butter; a third is 
poultry ; a fourth is 
potatoes; a fifth is apples. Why should 
these products be so common ? Where is 
dairying prominent? Why there(p.l09)? 



Other important products are ra 
in some sections more than in oth 
One of these is wheat. Figure 
shows the states 
which the larj 
quantities of wl 
are grown. Which 
they? For what 
wheat used ? 

Figure 207 sh< 
the same for & 
What states prod 
large amounts of 
What uses are m 
of com? Why is 
principal corn secf 
south of that of wt 
(p. 134)? 
Still other crops 
"'"'"*' confined to certain i 

tions of the country. What three v 
important farm products are confii 
to our Southern States ? Name 
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states in which each is grown (pp. 1 
123), Which states produce moat toba 
(p. 123) ? Where else is it cultivat 
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While fruits are common in all parts 
of the country, there are different kinds 
in difEerent sections. Show, on Figure 
208, wliat two states grow oranges, lem- 
ons, and other semitropical fniits, very 
extensively. What 
states grow large quan 
titles of grapes ? 
I The greatest niim 

berof hoga are rai-^ed 

in the states where 

there is much com 

Do you see the reason 

for this? What states 

therefore,producemost 

hogs? 
While cattle aie 

found in very many 

states, Texas has a 

third more than Iowa, 

which ranks second in 

this respect ; New 

York ranks third, and Kansiis fourth. 

From what has been said, can you ex- 
plain why these sUitea raise so many 

cattle (p. 148)? 
Sheep are likewise raised in many 

sections. The state that produces the 

greatest number is Wyoming, followed 

Ijy Montana and Idaho. Why are 

there so many sheep in these states 

(p. 148)? 
Although farming is by far our greats 

1 Ptop^tionrf ^^^ industry, it is surpris- 

^tuttaeiu- ing what a small part of 
all our laud is now really 

Under cultivation. 

Figure 209 makes this clear by the use of a 
sirele. The circle represents all the land in 
the United States, and the portion marked int- 
/"itwi shows the part that is now used to pro- 
duce crops. The part of the circle marked wn- 
iBiprowd shows the proportion that haa not yet 
been plowed, or otherwise improved, so as to 



raise crops. Some of it is sn^amp land, some 
is covered with forest or underbrush, some is 
used for grazing. From this figure it is plain 
that less than one fourth of all the land in our 
country la now really cultivated; and moi« 
than one half is not even In farms. 




Map slioirlDg tlie seotlims of tbe country wliere fruit raising U 
extensively carried on. 

One reason why there is so HtUe cul- 
tivated land is tliat, as yet, ^ ^^ gouttiB 
only the hest has been landia under 
farmed. When there is more 
need of farms, some of the poorer land 
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will be made to yield crops. Tliere are 
two great difficulties, however. A large 
part of the portion of the circle marked 
not in farms represents the arid lands 
of the Western States. Locate these 
(p. 145). People will not be eager to 
receive farms there, even as a gift from 
the government, until they are able to 
irrigate them. What ia the government 
now doing to make some of this land 
more attractive to settlers (p. 147} ? 

A second reason why much land must 
remain imciiltivated is th;it there is a 
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great deal of mountainous country. 
What are the names of our principal 
mountain systems ? Through what 
states do the Appalachian Mountains 
extend ? The Cordillera ? What moun- 
tains, besides the Rockies, are included 
in the Cordillera? Probably moat of 
the mountainous and arid lands never 
can be cultivated. Why ? 

The parts of the United States that 
can supply most lumber are shown in 
Figure 210. Which sections 
are they, and what states 
are included ? What portions of the 
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countryare furnishing the largest amou 
of lumber at the present time (pp. 11 
125, 135, 148) ? What portions fumi 
little or none ? Why ? 

In what sections of the United States is fi 
itig an important industry (jip. 110, 125, 149 
What kinds of tish are caught 
in the different sections '/ What 
cities are extensively engaged in fishing '! Mi 
persons are employed in this industry iu Ma 
land and Virginia than io any other stat 
How can you explain that fact (p. 126) ? Thi 
are only about one hundred and forty-three thi 
sand people engaged in fishing in the counti 
while there areovertenu 
lion engaged in farmini 

Coal is the mo 
important miner 
found 
the United 
States. Of the t^ 
main kinds, far mc 
of the bituminous cc 
is produced than 
the anthracite. Fi 
ure 211 shows whe 
coal is mined, 
wliich state is tlie a 
thracite found? Wh 
United statea, important cities are 

that vicinity ? What states prodi: 
much soft coal ? Why ia coal of 
great importance ? 

Iron ore is the mineral that ran 
second in value. From Figure 211 t 
in which states it ia chiefly found. Nar 
cities that depend very much upon co 
and iron ore for their importance. 

Copper ranks third in value. In what stat 
is it mined in large quantities 7 Which d 
in Montana is a noted copper-mining cent 
(p. 155)? 

Gold ranks next to copper, and then con 
silver. In what states are these precious met 
chieay found (p. 160) ? 
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is it chiefly carried 
on? In what states 
is there extensive cot- 
ton manufacturing ? 
What cities are noted 
for their flour mills ? 

Much the greater 
part of our ocean 



trade is 



TraoBpoita- 
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The amount of petroleiim produced in the 
tTnited States each year ia valued at more than 
t.l-»« gold, and the natural gaa at more than the 
silver. Clay products are worfh more than 
tli« gold and silver together, and the huild- 
Lng stones and cement more than all the gold. 
X*^I1 what you can about eacli uE tliese mineral 
E»»r<)duct3. 



carried on tion and trafle 
with Europe. For this 
purpose good harhors 
are necessary along 
our eastern coast. 
■Lt«i8ta«s. Fortunately, that 

coast is well supplied with fine harbors. 
Name several of them (pp. 116-120 and 
128-130). 

The Pacific coast has few bays, and 
in many places the Coast Ranges rise 
directly from the water's edge. Thus, 
good harbors are few and widely scattered. 
Thei-e are several excellent ones, how- 



ever. Name them (p. 152). 



Manufacturing ranlcs second among 
t^like great industries in the number 
of persons 
employed. 
tx» Figure 212 are 
aliown the parts of 
tlie country that do a 
Va,Tge amount of manu- 
facturing. What sec- 
tions do moat of it? 
^Vhat can yon tell 
about the manufac- 
turing in the North- 
eastern States (p.ll2)? 
in the Southern States 
(p. 126)? In the Cen- 
tral States (p. 13G)? 
In the Western States 

(p. 151) ? 

The greatest manufacturing industry I Named in the order of their commerce, 
IB that of iron and steel. In what cities | the seven principal ocean ports of tlie 
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United States are as follows : (1) New 
York; (2) Galveston; (3) Boston; (4) 
Philadelphia; (5) New Orleans; (6) Bal- 
timore; (7) San Francisco. Locate each 
of these. The two Paget Sound ports 
together rank higher than Baltimore. 
What are their names? 

Most of the rivers of the Northeastern 
States are not of much value for navi- 
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gation (Fig. 213). Why (p. 116) ? Yet 
there is one notable exception. Which 
is it? 

Which river in the United States is 
of greatest importance for navigation? 
About how long is it (p. 258) ? What 
large tributaries haa it? What impor- 
tant cities are located on the main river 
and its tributaries ? In which state is 
each of these cities ? 

Of what importance are the Great 
Lakes for navigation (p. 138)? How 
are they connected with New York City 
by water? What important cities are 
located on these lakes? Trace the 
water route from Duluth, or Chic^o, 
to New York City. 



In what ways will the Panama 
be of importance to the United 
(p. 152) ? 

From Figure 214 what do you ol 
about the number of railroads i 
East? In the South? In the C 
States? What great railroad c 
can you find on this map? 

The ten largest cities in the X 
States, named in 

of their , ,, 

Leadin 
Size, are as unot 
follows: *«cton 
(1) New ""^ 
York; (2) Ch 
(3) Philadelphia 
St. Louis ; (5) 
ton; (6) Clevi 
(7) Baltimore 
Pittsburgh; (9; 
troit; (10) B 
Locate each of 
Give some n 
why each has b 
80 important. 
Name and 
other important centers of manu: 
ing in the Northeastern States ; 
Southern States ; in the Central S 
in the Western States. 

Name the dependencies of the 1 
States. Locate each on the map 
106) ; on a globe. What ^ 
important products are fui> 
nished by them ? What produi 
some of them supply, which cam 
raised in large quantities in oui 
country? Give other reasons 
these dependencies are of value 
Which are in the Torrid Zone ? 

Write the names of our depend 
arran^ng them, as nearly as you ( 
the order of their importance. 



of tbe Dnlt«d states. 




FIG. 2-J4. 
The boundary ol EcaftdoT \a \a 4\a^i*. 
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of the St. Lawrence River. This water 
route is of BO great importance that the 
Canadian government has built ship 



railways in the more settled parts, in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk line and the 
Canadian Pacific (Fig. 214). 




canals around the rapids (Fig. 217) in 
the rivers. Thus, by river, canal, and 
lake, large vessels can go from the At> 
lantic Ocean all the way to the western 
end of Lake Superior. 

Canada has an excellent system of 



1^ 
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The largest city of Canada is Mon- 
treal (Fig. 218), on the St. Lawrence 
River. Large ocean vessels prindpti ce*- 
can go up the river to Mon- twsof nunn- 
treal, but because of rapids ,^^j^ 
(Fig. 217) they can get no i. oati»iBt._ 
farther. Only >*" w.mw«jr» 
lake vessels, and sucli 
others as are small enougb 
to pass through the canaH 
can go above that point. 
This makes Montreal, like 
Buffalo, a place where 
goods must be transferred 
from one kind of boat to 
another. It is also a pLice 
to which raw products can 
be easily brought, and 
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from which manufactured goods can be 
sliipped. Montreal is, therefore, a very 
busy city, with much manufacturing and 
commerce. 

A short distance west of Montreal, on 
the Ottawa River, is the city of Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada. It is located at 
a point on the river where there is a 
lai;ge fall, supplying water power for 
nae in sawmills and other factories. 

On the St. Lawrence River below 
Montreal is Quebec, one of tlie must 
quaint cities on the cuntiiient. It 
waa founded many years ago by the 
Frmch, and the French language is 
still in common use there. 

Another large city on the great 
interior waterway is Tokonto, which 
lies on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario, opposite the mouth of tlie 
Niagara River. It is a hway inaiui- 
iacturiog and shipping center. fi 

On the Atlantic coast arc the two 
seaports of Halifax and St. Jon>f, 
* n... j« *iid on the Pacific coast, 
Victoria and Yascouvkk. 
I«cate these cities. Each of tliem lias 
eitenaive commerce. Winnicix;, far 
'n the interior, and away from the 
Great Lakes waterway, reminds ua of 
Minneapolis, for it is in the midst of the 
Red River Valley wheat region, and is 
an important flour-milling center. 

(2) Newfoundland 

Only one part of the British territory to the 
north of ua has refused to join the Dominioa of 
Canada. This ia Newfoundland, inchiding the 
lalind by that name aud a narrow strip of the 
Labrador coast. 

Tke capital of the colony ia St. John's, and 
the principal induatry ia fishing. Near the 
island of Newfoundland, and along the Labra- 
dor coast, there are extensive shallows, called 
beaiJu, on whicbcod, halibut, and other fish live. 



To theaefiahingbanka vessels come fromEurope, 

and from llie fiahiiig porta of eastern United 
Statea and Canada, aa wbU as from Newfound' 

(3) Greenland 

TJiere are a number of islands north of 
Canada in the Arrtic zone. They are, for the 
most part, desert lands, aud almost uninhabited. 

Even in summer, floating k-s ia usually in 
sight. Some of the ice is tlmt which has 
formed on the surface of the sea during the 
winter. There are also much larger masses, 
called icehnrij* (Fig. -19), which aoiiietimes rise 
as much as two or three hundred feet above the 




surface of the water. These ieeliergs have 
broken off from the vast masses of ice, called 
(llacifru, that move down to the sea from the 
frozen lands of the North. 

Most of Ihe targe irtbei^a come from the 
ininieniie island of Greenland, which is almost 
entirely covered by a thick ice sheet. No land 
can be seen anywhere excepting along the coast, 
all the i-eat being buried beneath the vaat 
glacier. A few Eakimos live along the coast, 
and also a few Euro[)eans, called Danes, who 
have come from Denmark, a country in Europe 
which owns (ireenland. 

3. Mexico, and Other Conntries South 
of Us 

1. What does Figure 134 tell you about the 
highlands and lowlands of Mexico ? (Notice the 
rivers.) 2. I'ind the capital of 
Mexico (Fig. i;W). 3. In what ""P •*""' 
zones does the country lie ? 4. Does its coast 
line suggest few or many good harbors ? Why ? 
5. What is the distance across the central part 
of the country from eaat to west? 6. What 
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water lies sontli nf Jro.tico ? What land south- 
east? 7, Name the four largest islands in the 
West Indies. 

(1) Mexico 

Mexico is about one fourth aa large as 
the United States, and has less than one 
ArM.popui.. sixth as many inhabitants. 
tioii,and gov- Like the United States, it is 
ernment ^^ independent country and 

a republic. It consists of nearly thirty 
states that form a union simitar to ours. 
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Tlie Tropic of Cancer crosses Mexico 
north of its central part, showing tliat 

^ • a large portion of the coun- 

Why mucli 5l - ■ ., ^ . , 

theGoantryluB try IS m the tropical zone, 
notktnpiul Yet Mexico has a much 
cooler climate than this fact 
suggests. The reason is that much of 
the country is very high land ; and, as 
you have learned (p. 2o), the climate is 
cooler on such land. 



The Cordillera of wester 
States extend into Mexico, 
are broad plateaus, often ovei 
height, crossed by mounta 
which rise even more than ant 
Several of the loftiest peakf 
canoes, made of lava (Fig. i 
some of the peaks are so high 
are always covered with snow, 
the fact that they lie in the t< 
From these facts it is plaii 
climate of Mexico is tropical < 
the lowlands near the coast. 

There is heavy rainfall . 
eastern coast, and in the scut 
In the central and western i 
parts, on the other hand, ^ 
the land is drier, and in plai 
desert. Tliis is an extensi* 
arid belt of western United 

With such differences in te 
and rainfall, we may expect 
of products from the soil. 
.\ journey from the east j 
coast of Mexico to the in- p 
terior shows this variety. 
Starting on the lowland, when 
hot and damp, tropical crops 
Here also are dense tropical f 
taininganch valuable woods as 
ebony, and mahogany. 

Passing up the slopes of th 
one reaches a cooler climate 
tensive coffee plantations ; 
(Fig. 221) ; and there, also, s 
cotton, and tobacco are raised 
westward, and higher up on tl 
only the crops of the warm 
climate, such as wheat, com, i 
are cultivated. 

Still farther on, the cliniat 
so dry that even these cannot 
without irrigation. After \ 
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rorld are in the temperate zone, but 
tily the smaller part of South America 
es in that zone, aa you can see (Fig. 116). 
''hat countries are included in it ? 
ost of the people of South America 
^e either in the.se countries or else on 
e plateaus and mountain slopes, which, 

you know, have a cool climate, even 
■ough in the tropical zone. 
A second reason for the slow settle- 
ent is the lack of coal. Some coal is 
>und there, it is true, but very little is 

BecBDHot mined. The importance of 

• Uekoft»ri coal for manufacturing has 
tready been seen in our study of the 
United States. Without tliat mineral 
Ux> country would not have developed 

* many industries, nor have attracted 
*cli great numbers of immigrants. 

Most of the coast of South, America 
~very straight, so that there are few 
^^^^ bays and harbors. Compare 
' i«kofh»i- North and South America 
in this respect. The west- 
1 coast is especially straight, and for 
"^^distances there are no harbors at ail. 
■^teover, the lofty Andes rise, like a 
*^at wall, almost out of the ocean, so 



that it is very difficult to carry goods 
from the western seacoaat to the inte- 
rior {I'ig. 227). 

Thus the scarcity of good harbors, as 
well as the lack of coal, is unfavorable 
to manufacturing and commerce. Vet 
these are two occupations that attract 
and support large numl>ers of people. 

.■\ fourth reason for the small popula- 
tion of South .\inerica is the kind of 
people who live there. All ^ B„.„„„f 
of the continent was once the idnd o( p«»- 
owned by Spain and Portu- p"'""* 
gal, and the languages of these countries 
are still spoken there, Portuguese being 
used only in Brazil. Like Mexico and 
Central .America, the South American 
countries have rebelled, and now all 
but the Guianas are independent repub- 
lics. 

Some of the people are Spanish or 
Portuguese, but far more are Negroes, 
Indians, and half-breeds. More than half 
of all the South .Vmerican i>eople can 
neither read nor write. Tn some of the 
countries, too, the people have been very 
quarrelsome, and have spent much of 
their lime in fightiugi&sAftaA.^i'v ^»;7^^cs^ 
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Panama (p. 163) ? British HoDduras is 
a colony of Great Britain. The otliere 
are republics, each having a government 
and capital of its own. 

Neither the countries nor the cities 
are of much importance. Spanish is the 
Thelnhibu- language spoken in all of 
cuts and prod- them, and, as in Mexico, 
the people are mainly In- 



dians, Negroes, and half-breeds. 



islands, at some distance from the co 
which form a group, or archipek 
called the West Indies. 

The four largest islands are sometii 
called the Greater AntiUes. What is 
name of each (Fig. 133) ? xi,. th«e 
What have you already eionpsof 
learned about two of these '■'■■^ 
(p. 160) ? A third, Haiti, is divided i 



two independent Negro republics, wl 




Fro. 22».-N»Ove 



Bm>ll donkey, loaded 



The- main products are tropical fruits 
(Fig. 222), sugar cane, coffee, and to- 
bacco. Large sections are covered by 
tropical forests from which valuable hard 
woods, dyes, and rubber are obtained. 

(3) The West Indies 

Besides the countries on the mainland 
of the continent, there are numerous 



Jamaica, the fourth, is a colony belo 
ing to Great Britain. 

North of the Greater Antilles lie 
group of low coral islands, called 
Bahamas, which also belong to Gi 
Britain. From Porto Rico southw 
to South America is a chain of sn 
islands, known as the Lesser ^niii 
which belong to Great Britain, Fnu 
and other cotmtries of Europe. 




FIG. 2H. 
The boQiulai; ol Gciudoi is In dbpuM. 
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ing industries. On account of so much 
ignorance, and so many rebellions, 
Europeans have not been so attracted to 
South America as to North America. Of 
late, however, there has been great im- 
provement, and some of the countries 
have developed very rapidly. 

I. Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay 

From what has been said you can, 
perhaps, pick out the most progressive 
countries of South America. They lie 
in the temperate zone. 

Argentina, the leading one, is the 

nation of South America that most re- 

^ minds us of our own. It is 

Comparison of , , ^ . i • i ^ 

Argentina Only about one thu'd as large 
with United as the United States, to be 

sure, but it has the same 
variety of climate from east to west. 
There is plenty of rain in tlie northeast, 
while in the interior there are broad 
stretches of arid plains. From north to 
south there is a great difference in tem- 
perature, even greater than in our coun- 
try. As in the United States, much of 
Argentina consists of plains, with lofty 
mountains in the west. 

Argentina is one of the greatest wheat- 
producing countries in the world, and 
other grains are common. In the north 

the climate is so warm that 

Its products t 

tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, 
and tropical fruits are raised. 

On the treeless plains of the interior, 
called pampasj there is excellent grass, 
and one of the chief industries there is 
cattle and sheep raising. This reminds 
US of the arid parts of western United 
States. Argentina is also one of the 
leading cattle and sheep countries of the 
world. 



Paraguay and Uruguay have much 
the same products as Argentina, being 
especially noted for their Pangnayand 
cattle and sheep. Paraguay Uruguay 
also has a number of tropical products, 
as you might expect. Why ? 

The Parana River and its tributaries 
form excellent highways for commerce 
with the interior, as do the ^ ^ 

. . • Transporta- 

Mississippi and its tributaries tion and cen- 

in North America. Buenos ten of com- 

Aires, at its mouth, is the 

largest city in South America, having 

over a million inhabitants. Montb- 

viDEO, in Uruguay, is about the size of 

Pittsburgh. 

Both of these cities are important 
seaports, exporting the products of the 
region to Europe and North America, 
Buenos Aires is a busy, modern city, 
with many fine buildings, quite like 
some of our best American citiea It 
has much manufacturing as well as 
commerce. 

2. Brazil 

Brazil is the one country in South 
America that formerly belonged to 
Portugal, and the Portuguese language 
is still spoken there. 

It is a much larger country than 
Argentina, being even larger than the 
United States. Yet it has Area and popn- 
less than one fifth as many ^^ion 
inhabitants as our coimtry, and of these, 
less than one half are white men. 

A large part of Brazil, including much of 
the valley of the Amazon and its tributaries, is 
covered with dense tropical for- 
ests, through which one can J^*_?^^!f!? 
scarcely make his way without ~-j^«JJ? 
first cutting a path. Few people 
except Indians live here, and, although large 
boats can go far up the Amazon and its tribu* 
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taries, there is not a single large city in this 
entire valley. How different it is in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi ! 

The Indiana live mainly by Imnting and 
fishing, or by picking the tropical fruits fifiro 
the trees and bushes. The rubber tree grows 




in the tropical forest, and also the cocoa tree,' 
from whose seed cliocolate i.s made. Great 
quantities of riibber are shipped from I'aka, 
at the mouth of the Amazon. 

Most of the inhabitanta of Brazil live in 
the eastern and southern parts. 
The more set- ^^"Ch of thlS Sectioil 
tied part and is a plateau, crossed 
tta products j^^ j^^^ mountains. 

Because of the elevation the 
teraiwrature is much more agree- 
able than in tlie Amazon Val- 
ley; and, a.s you will see from 
the map, tlie very southern por- 
tion lies in the temperate zone. 
The chief industry is farm- 
ing. Besides grain, the crops of 
theffarm temperate and tropical 
eliniatea thrive, especially tropi- '"'■ ^''^'* 
cal fniits, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, 
and coffee. The last is most important. 

Many cattle are raised. 

Valuable minerals, including gold, 

diamonds, and some coal, are found in 



the plateau region of Brazil. Indeed, 
this is one of the principal diamond- 
producing countries in the world. 
Manufacturing is rapidly developing in 
eastern and southern Brazil. 

The most important cities are 
on the coast, by far the largest 
being ElO DE Ja- centers of 
XEIRO, the capital «"nn»en:e 

(Fig. 228). Sao Paulo, which 
lies to the southwest, back from 
the coast, is second in size among 
the cities of Brazil. Baiiia and 
pRRXAMituco, fai-ther north on 
the coast, am third and fourth. 
Rio de Janeiro is the second 
city in size in South America. 
Which is the livKt? It has a 
splendid harbor, and is a very 
busy seaport. 

3. The Andean Couotries 
The countries in the western part of 
Soutli America are very mountainous. 




of buiilvn nl ihe loftj- Andes. 



for the .Andes rise from the seacoast and 
extend all tlie way from Pan- pacUaboutthe 
am a to Cape Horn, Which Andes Moun- 
country stretches fully half '"^ 
of this distance ? Which is next longest ? 
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Although these mnuntaina are not bo broad 
as the Cordillera of North America, they form 
one of the longest and highest mountain chains 
in the world. The loftiest peak is Aconcagua 
in Argentina, which rises 22,860 feet above sea 
level. The loftiest in North America is Mt. 
KcKinley in Alaska, which is almost half a 
mile lower (20,400 ft ), or about tJie height of 
Mt. Chimborazo in Ecuador. 

These lofty mountains are even now growing 
higher. Now and then, as they are slowly 
pushed, upward, the rocks break apart and 
severe earthquakes result. This region has 
been visited by some of the most t«rrible earth- 
quakes in the world's history, destroying many 
lives and buildings. Upsides that, some of the 




highest peaks are volcanoes (Fig, 230) from 
which lava and ash are at times sent forth. 

Rich deposits of precious metal were 
found in the Andes soon after the dis- 
VaituiblB eovery of South America, 

minerals g-pd this was the principal 

reason why the Spaniards took posses- 
sion of so mnch of the continent. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars' worth of 
gold and silver have been taken out of 
.the rocks of the Andean chain, and 
every year large quantities are still 
mined. 

You will notice that one of the Andean 
countries lies mainly in the south tem- 



perate zone, as .\rgentina does. 'Which 
one is it? You will readily understand, 
therefore, why Chile is the n.i„di„g 
most progressive country on country ani 
the west coast. How long ^^P'o^«^ 
is this country? About how wide? 

Although it is so long and narrow, 
and so mountainous, Chile has much 
good farm land. The crops range from 
the grains of the cold temperate climate 
to the products of the tropical zone. 
There is also much grazing land. The cool 
climate of the southern part is favorable 
to work, and the people of 
Chile, like those of Argen- 
tina, are engaged in various 
kinds of manufacturing. 

Nante the other count riei. 
in western South America^ 
Which has sea- other Mnn- 
coast on both tries and tlwix- 
oceans? Which ^'^"''^ 
lias no seacoast ? Whict 
ia crossed by the equator ? 
(^c!«((/oris a Spanish word 
for equator.) Which coun- 
ot the voiciiiiic tries iu South America, 1'* 
entirely in the tropica' 
zone? Which lie partly iu this zone ? 

In southern Peru and northeni Clule, 
the climate is so arid that there are ex- 
tensive deserts; but elsewhere an abun- 
dance of rain falls. There are also great 
differences in temperature. For ex- 
ample, in central Peru the lower lands, 
near the coast, are very hot and damp ; 
but as one climbs the mountain slopes- 
it rapidly becomes cooler. Only tropical 
plants grow near the coast, producing 
tropical woods, rubber, cocoa, coffee, an(» 
sugar; but grains and other crops o* 
temperate climates are raised higher uj? 
the mountain sides. 
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Chile 13 the leading A ndean 
it is natural that it shonld have 
lai the largest city on the Pacific 
coast. Samtiacjo is that 
ig the capital of Chile, and hav- 
Dulation of one third of a inillion. 
lated fifty niilea inland, and half 
bove the level of the sea. Val- 
I the largest and busiest port on 
ific coast, is also in Chile. It is 
ilf the size of Santiago. Name 
tals and chief seaports of the 
adean countries. 

. Venezuela and Gaiana 

of Brazil is Venezuela, ivhieh 
most of the Orinoco Valley. 

broad plains, called llanos, which 

excellent grass, so that 

ising is one' of the lead- 

stries. Coffee and cocoa 

raised. Tropical woods 

3er, as well as minerals, 

r products of this coun- 

hat is the capital ? 

t>rth of the mouth of the 
Rtrer is Trinidad Iskud, 
ongs to Great liritain. On 
d is a pitch lake, from which 
tie asphalt used in our street 
s is obtained. 

is divided into three parts, 

colonies of three nations of 

What are the names of the 
Yhat are the names of the 

that own them ? The products of 
OD8 are similar to those of Venezuela. 

ipare North and South America in 

population. 2. Why might South 

America have been expected to 

have been settled as rapidly as 

North America ? 3. Give several 

hy it has not been settled so rapidly. 

.re Argentina with the United States 

-ea, climate, and surface features. 



5. What are its principal products? 6. What 
are the conveniences for transportation ? 
7. 'What large cities are located here ? 8. Tell 
about I'araguay and Uruguay. 9. Coiapare 
Brazil with the United States in area and popu- 
lation. 10. Give some facts about the tropical 
forest and its products. II. About the more 
settled part and its product.s. 12. Name and 
locate the chief centers of commerce. 13. What 
can you tell about the Andes Mountains ? 
14. About their minerals ? 15. Name the 
leading Andean country and its products. 
10. What about the other Andean countries and 
their products? 17 Name and locate the 
]irincipal cities in west«rn South America. 
18, StatesomefactsaboutVenezuela. 19. About 
Trinidad Island. 20. Guiana. 

1. Make a sand model of South America, 
showing the highlands and lowlands, 2. Read 
aboTit Pizarro's conquest of Peru. ^^ 

'6. Find out something about the BK^on™ 
Inea Indians. 4. What are the five leading 







'tubing doUies nlung tlw 



cities of South America ? 5. Compare South 
America with North America in regard to dis- 
tance from Europe. Which has the advantage 
in this respect for immigration ? 6. Will the 
Panama Canal be of importance to us in our 
trade with any part of South America? Ex- 
amine a globe to see. 7. If the southern end 
of Chile were placed at San Diego in California, 
where in North America would the northern 
end reach ? 8. Draw im outline map of South 
America, putting in the mountain ranges, chief 
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There are lai^e numbers of lifirsps and 
cattle, and still greater niiiiilicrs of 
sheep. Tlicn- an; ahiiost as niaiiv sheep 
in the Britisli I»Ioh as tlicre are people, 
and in Srothiiid there an; five times 
as many. Tliese animals, of ranrse, 
pupply many important pnKlm-ts, su<'h 
us milk, liiilttT, meat, hiili.'S, and wool. 
Yet far too little food is product'd in 
these islands tn fec'd the jieoplc. 



States and Germany, prodnce more iron 
ore. There are also clays, hnilding 
stones, and other valuable minerals. 

M'itli plenty of coal and iron. Creat 
Britain has Ijecome one of the lea^lidg 
iron and steel manufacturing Mmnufacturing 
centers hi the world. The i. ironnndEtMi 
products of the factories are ^***' 
used not only at home, but are sent 
abroad in ^reat qnantities. 
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TlnTo is aliimst no liimlioiiiij;, for tlicrc I 

is Bfarci;ly any forfst rxci'pt that in ]«ii-ks. ] 

Almost, all tlu- w.hkI us.-.l in tlii- | 

and fisbtng 



fn.i 



The li'adiiig waiter f<ir the niannfac- - 
titre of iriin and steel is liiitMiNcMiAM, iii- ' 
Knirlaiid. 'J'lie next center is in and ncai*" 
(ilasgow. in Si'utland, The two cities, ^ 
(ii.Asiiuw (Kiii. :i:-!7)and Ki)iNiiiK<;n. lit.:-* 
in the /,"(f7.f/»/.s(/,s'(W^w//,a fertile atrri- M- 
eiilliinil n'giiin, rich in coal and iron,*' 
Glasgow is the i)rinci})al city for stti-^ — 
Till' key til the greatness of these j shipbuilding in the world. Coal an ( 
islands is ii)iinil largely in tlie niiiierals iron from Kiigland and Scotland ;u 1 
hat lie buried in the rueks. | easily sent- liy boat across the Irish St — ■; 



Fishinj; i 
lie fodst, all 



iiuluMlrv aliiiij; 
inks, ivlu-rr fish 



■ suit-" 



iiB^i a 






Til. 



vahiable of tliese 



are coal and iron ore. whit-li are widely 
spattered. The I'liited Kingdom is the 
second greatest cual-protliieiiig eoimtry 
hi tlie world, ranking nexl to the I'nited 
States. Only two nations, tlio I'niti-d 



to tliieoastof Ireland. Largely forti»- 

reason the city of Belfast is also not *-- 

I for its iron manufacturing, especially f"^ 

shipbuilding. 
I The lliiiled Kingdom is noted f*"^ 
! manv other kinds of mauufacturiu 
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^Vool, for example, is made into woolen 
jloth; and cotton, imported from the 
. ^w-ooicnand United States, and other 
>B goods parts of the world, is manu- 
tured into cotton goods. 
The center for this work is Man- 
EiSTKK, together with a number of 
Her cities near by. Liverpool, on 
lio western sea coast, about thirty-five 
:rxiles from Manchester, is the seaport 
or this region, and is itself a great 
-^^i^nufacturing city. 

The largest city in Ireland, Bel?\vst, 

* i:iot^d for its linen manufacture. The 

linen is made of flax that 
thrives in the cool, damp 

• i rriat^ of the Emerald Isle. Dublin, 
i ^ capital of Ireland, also has important 
Lniiufactures. 

CtJ reat numbers of people are employed 
1" all this manufacturing. They i)r(> 

duce so much cloth, steel, 

and iron goods, and so many 

'^Vier articles, that the British people 

*Ovald not possibly use all of them. They 

^^v\st find a market for them in other 

countries. 

(-)n the other hand, it is necessary for 
the British people to import much of the 
food that they eat. It is impossible to 
raise it all on these two small islands, 
just as it would be hnpossible to raise 
enough for the people of a city within 
the city limits. Besides food they must 
also import much wool, cotton, and other 
raw products for manufacturing. 

The export of so many goods, and 
the import of so many others, gives rise 
to an enormous amount of trade, and 
makes the transportation of goods of the 
greatest importance. Partly for these 
reasons the United Kingdom has more 
ships than any other nation in the world, 
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and they sail to every important port on 
the earth. 

Having many ships, it has been easy 
for the British people to explore all parts 
of the earth. Also, having British 
to sell so many goods abroad, colonies 
and to buy so much food abroad, it has 
been natural for the British nation to 
take possession of newly discovered lands. 

In this way the United Kingdom has 
come into possession of Canada, Australia, 
India, several large countries in Africa, 
and scores of islands and smaller posses- 
sions. These are called colonies, and the 
British have more of them than any 
other nation in the world. You will 
remember that our own country was an 
English colony before our War for Inde- 
I^endence. 

The British colonies cover one hundred 
times as much surface as the British Isles 
themselves, and have nine times as many 
inhabitants. These colonies help greatly 
to make the United Kingdom a World 
Power, both by their trade, and by their 
support in times of danger. 

The coumierce of the United King- 
dom is centered lart^ely in ^ ^ 

, . . , ^ ^ Great centers 

tlie principal seaports, espe- of manufactur- 
cially London, Liverpool, ingandcom- 

and CtLas(;ow. 

Ijondon, the largest city in the world, 
is situated on the short Thames River, as 
far up as ocean vessels can go. It is the 
capital of the country, is engaged in 
manufacturing of almost every kind, and 
has the most important shipping interests 
of any city in the Kingdom. 

Locate Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, and Manchester. What has 
been said about each ? Name the two 
principal cities of Ireland. For what is 
each important ? 
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colony. Europe is the mother continent 
for other parts of the world, also, as you 
will learn later. 

While Europe is the mother continent 
for much of the world, she is also the 
». Thetuckn teacher ni most of it. Her 
ottbeTDrid children, who are scattered 
over the New World and elsewhere, natu- 
rally look to her for instruction. Other 
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^^ 2< GEKMAN ||i^ 6 -SLAVS 
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parts of the world, such as China and 
Japan, look to her, too. 

The countries of Europe, being so 
much older and so much more progres- 
sive than many other countries, have 
long taken the lead in discovering the 
best ways of carrying on agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and commerce. 
Most of the best books, also, and of the 
best music, paintings, and sculpture have 
come from Europe. ' For tliese reasons 



people from all parts of the world look 
to Europe for the best thoughts on most 
subjects, and they often go there to 
study. 

Some of the countries of Europe have 
been far more active than others as 
world leaders. There are Ennpa's 
six that are now especially WoiMPowmb 
promment ; namely, The British Isles, 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Russia. Locate each of these. 

Tliey are called the G-reat Powers of 
Europe, because they are the most 
powerful countries on that continent. 
They are also known as World Powers, 
because they are among the most power- 
ful nations of the world. The United 
States and Japan are the only other World 
Powers, Tbe remaining countries of 
Europe are called the Lesser Powers. 

2. The Great Powers of Europe 
(I) The British Met 

Of all the European countries, the 
one most nearly related to us is the United 
Kinydom of Great Britain ^n,ynu>gt 
and Ireland. It is from truly onr 
these two islands, called the »«>th«co™tty 
British Isles, that we have obtained our 
English language ; and from them, too, 
a larger number of settlers have come 
to our shores than from any other coun- 
try in the world (Fig. 235). Moreover, 
we carry on more commerce with the 
United Kingdom than with any other 
nation. 

While, therefore, many of the Euro- 
pean countries have some claim to be 
called mother coimtries to us, — since 
they have sent so many settlers here, — 
the United Kingdom is most truly of all 
our Mother Country. 




The United Kingdom consists of two 
islands, Great Britain and Irelaml. Tlie 
Th« .mailseas largeioftliese, Great Britain, 
of tiii« king- is made up of three parts 
dom —Enfjlaml Scotland, and 

Wahs. The two islands together are 
much, smaller than our one state of Cali- 
fornia, but there are nearly half as many 
people living in them as live in tlie 
entire United States. This shows tliat 
the British Isles are very densely settled. 

Notwithstanding its small size, the 
United Kingdom is in many respects 
the most powerful and the 
nio.«t important country in 
the world. It carries on more foreign 
commerce than any other nation ; it 
has more and larger colonies; and in 
it is London, the lai^st city in the 
world. 

There are, of course, excellent reasons 
why so smallacountry should have become 
so important. Let us see what they are. 

It is certainly not agriculture tliat 
wiiT agifcul- has ^ven the United King- 
dom its rank. Indeed, in so 
small a country, one would 
hardly expect it to be. Even aside from 



Its importance 



tore ia not es- 
pecially impor- 
Unt 



its size, however, there are two reasons 
why agriculture is not of great import 
tance here. In the first place, much of 
the land is too hilly and rocky for fann- 
ing. In the second place, the islands are 
so far north that the summer climate is 
t<K) cool. It is too cool even for wheat 
raising in the larger part of the two 
islands. Indian corn cannot be grown 
in any part, nor is gi'ajie culture general. 
Of course, then, such products as cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar cane are quite out of 
the question. 

However, it is possible to raise the grains 
and vegetables of cool temiierate climates, 
such as oats, barley, cab- The farm 
bages, turnips, and potatoes, products 
Another crop that thrives here is grass. 
The winds come mainly from the west, 
causing a damp climate ; and since they 
blow from the warm ocean, the winters 
are not severe. Therefore, grass remains 
green throughout most of the year. It is 
because of its green grass that Ireland is 
often called the green, or Emerald Isle. 

Largely on account of the fine grass, 
the principal agricultural industry of 
the British Isles is grazing (Fig. 236V 
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There are large numbers of liorses and 
cattle, and still greater niiraljers of 
sheep. Tbcre are almost aa many sheep 
in the British Isles as there are people, 
and in Scotland there are five times 
a3 many. Those animals, of course, 
supply many important products, such 
as milk, huttor, meat, hides, and wool. 
Yet far too little food is produced in 
these islands to feed the jjeople. 



States and Germany, produce more iron 
ore. There are also clays, building 
stones, and other valuable minerals. 

With plenty of coal and iron. (Jreat 
Britain has become one of the leading 
iron and steel manufacturing Mannfacturinj 
centers in the ■world. The t. ironudBteei 
])roducts of the factories are *""** 
used not only at home, but are sent 
abroad iu great quantities. 



H^B^^ft^^._L L v' 
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There is almost no liinilwring, for there 

is scarcely any foiest excejit that in paiks. 

Almost all the wooil iise<1 iu the 

l,^b««ing Uritisli Isle.s lias to lie brouirht 

from abroad. 

Fisliiug is a very important iiuliistry along 

the t'oast, and on tint fiHliiiif; luiiikit, where li.sh 

are abunilant. Tiitws salt-water tisli are luiieh 

used as fiKxl by the Hritisli peoide. 

The key to the greatness of those 
islands is found largely in the minerals 
that lie buried in the rocks, 
"" The most valuable of these 

are coal and iron ore, wliich are widely 
scattered. The United Kingdom is the 
second greatest cnal-producing country 
in the world, ranking ne.xt to the United 
States. Only two nations, the United 



The h'ading center for the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel is Bihmin"<;i[.\m, in 
England. The next center is in aud near 
Glasgow, in Scotland. The two cities, 
Gla.sgow (Fig. 237) and E[>inijih(;h. lie 
in the Lotchtmh of ScvfhmdjS. k-rult.' agri- 
cultunil region, rich in coal and iinn, 
Glasgow is the principal city for steol 
shipbuilding in the world. Coal and 
iron from England and Scotland are 
easily sent by boat acix)ss the Iriwh Sea 
to thecoa.'itof Ireland. Largely for this 
reason the city of Belfast is also noted 
for its iron manufacturing, especially for 
shipbuilding. 

Tiie United Kingdom is noted for 
many other kinds of mauulacturiug. 
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Wool, for example, ia made into woolen 
cloth; and cotton, imported from the 
1. wmicDud United States, and other 
MttMsoodB parts of the world, is manu- 
factured into cotton goods. 

The center for tliis work is Man- 
chester, together with a niiiiiber of 
Bmaller cities near by. Liverpool, on 
tlio western .''eafioast, about thirt^'-five 
miles from Manchester, is the seaport 
for this region, and is itself a great 
niautifacturing city. 

The largest city in Ireland, Belfast, 
is noted for its linen manufacture. The 
linen is made of flax that 
thrives in the cool, damp 
climate of the Emerald Isle. Dublin, 
thecapitalof Ireland, also has important 
uiaiiufactures. 

Grt'at numbers of people are employed 
in all this manufacturing. They pro- 
duce so much cloth, steel, 
Commerce , . , , 

and iron goods, and so many 

otiier articles, that the British people 
could not possibly use all of them. They 
must find a market for them in other 
countries. 

On the other hand, it is necessary for 
the British people to import much of the 
food that they eat. It is impossible to 
raise it all on these two small islands, 
J"st as it would be im^wssible to raise 
enouf,'h for the people of a city within 
the city limits. Besides food they must 
^'ao import much wool, cotton, and other 
'■^W products for manufacturing. 

The export of so many goods, and 
t'Ue import of so many others, gives rise 
^^ an enormous amount of trade, and 
makes the transportation of goods of the 
greatest importance. Partly for these 
I'easons the United Kingdom haa more 
Aipf, than any other ixation in the world, 
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and they sail to every important port on 
the earth. 

Having many ships, it has been easy 
for the British people to explore all parts 
of the earth. Also, having British 
to sell so many goods abroad, colonies 
and to buy so much food abroad, it has 
been natural for the British nation to 
take possessionof newly discovered lands. 

In this way the United Kingdom has 
come into possession of Canada,Australia, 
India, several large countries in Africa, 
and scores of islands and smaller posses- 
sions. These are called colomes, and the 
British have more of them than any 
other nation in the world. You will 
remember that our own country was an 
English colony before our War for Inde- 
IMjndence. 

The British colonies cover one hundred 
times as much surface as the British Isles 
themselves, and have nine timci as many 
hiliabitants. These colonies help greatly 
to make the United Kingdom a World 
Power, both by their trade, and by their 
supjxjrt in times of danger. 

The coumierce of the United King- 
dom is centered larijely in „ 
, ... Grwtcentert 

the pmicipal 8ea|X)rts, espe- of manufactur- 
cially London, Liverpool, ii»g«ndcom- 
and Glasgow. 

London, the largest city in the world, 
is situated on the short Thames Hiver, as 
far up as ocean vessels can go. It is the 
capital of the country, is engaged in 
manufacturing of almost every kind, and 
has the most important shipping interests 
of any city in the Kingdom. 

Locate Liverpool,Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, and Manchester. What has 
been said about each ? Name the two 
principal cities of Ireland. For what is 
each important ? 
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Great Britain and 
Ireland, together 



The British 
Empire and 
its fonn of 
gOTenuneot 

Empire. 



with the 
colonies, 
form the 

British 
Its gov- 



ernment, unlike our 
own, is a monarchy, 
and the name of 
the present king is 
GeorgeV(Fig.240). 
This is not an abso- 
lute monarchy, how- 
ever, for tlie people 
have an important 
share in making the 
laws, as in our own 
country. They elect ^"'' ^ 

representatives to Parliament, 
corresponds to our Congress at 
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ington, and meets in 
London (Fig. 241). 

(2) 0-emian Empire 

Until the year 
1871, the country 
marked porm of gor- 
German wnment 
Empire on the map 
was divided among 
a large niunber of 
small independent 
governments. In 
that year they all 
united to form the 
German Empire. 
The government is 
.-Geur,.v,Ki.B<,(E.gi»„.i. ^ monaTchy, the 

whicli I present ruler, called the Kaiser, being 
Wash- I Emperor William II (Fig. 242). 
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Germany ia a better agricultural coun- 
try than the United Kingdom, for two 
wiiy«giicui- reasons- In the first place 
tuM u promi- there ia a much larger area 
Deatnere ^f ig^gj ^^^^ The northern 

half of the country is a plain, and al- 
though the southern half is hilly, and in 
places mountainous, there is much good 
farming land there. 



rye, oats, barley, and wheat. Little com 

ia raised, but potatoes, 

, . , , 11- Fann pioducta 

which were mtroduced into 

Europe from America, are a very valu- 
able crop. 

The Germans have so improved the 
beet as to produce the new kind, known 
as the sKgnr beet, from which sugar is 
made. Ho|)s, used in the manufacture 
of beer, and grapes for use' in making 
wine, are grown in great quantities 
(Fig. 243). There is also much graz- 
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The second reason is the warmer 
nmuner climate in a part of Germany, 
for Germany lies farther from the sea 
tban the British Isles, and a part of it 
k abo farther south. A large portion 
<A the Empire is south of the south- 
on part of England, and no portion 
extends so far north as northern Eng- 
luid. 

Among the chief farm products are 



itig. especially on the poorer soils and 
uplands, anil there are great numbers 
of cattle, sheep, hogs, and goats. 

There is much more forest land in Germany 
than in Great Britain, about one fourth of the 
Empire being wooded. The Ger- 
n,». take great care of their ]^f^ 
forests, and even plant trees on 
land tliat is not especially valuable for farming. 
When wood is needed, certain trees are selected 
for cutting, wliile the others are left to grow. 
Such care of the forests is called fomittrii, and 
the forest lands of Germany are as carefully 
attended to as are many farms. The Germans 
are the leading forest«rs of tlie world. 
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Along the seacoast there is much fisliing, 
but this is less important thao the other in- 
dustries. 

As in Great Britain, minerals are 
among the leading resources of this 
Hinine and country. Coal beds exist at 
mannfactuiing several points, and there are 
also valuable deposits of iron ore, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, zinc, salt, and other 
minerals. 

With abundant coal and iron ore, Ger- 
many has become a great manufaetur- 




Germany, Notice the ^^tle percbtid 
le Tioeyard ia the front of the iiicture. 

ing country, making all kinds of iron 
and steel goods, as well as woolen, 
cotton, and linen goods. There are many 
other kinds of manufacturing, such as 
the making of sugar from sugar beets, 
the brewing of beer, and the manufac- 
ture of wine from grapes. Germany 
ranks next to Great Britain among the 
manufacturing countries of Europe. 

Germany exports a great amount of 
sugar, wine, beer, textile 

''™'"' goods, and iron and steel 
goods. Like Great Britain, however, 



she must import all of her cotton, 
much of her wool, and much of her 
food- What countries that you have 
studied might send these products to 
Germany ? 

Like the United Kingdom, Germany 
has important colonies, although they 
are not nearly so extensive as the British 
colonies. Her trade with these colonies, 
which are mainly in Africa, is of con- 
siderable value; but commerce with 
other countries is far more important. 



For transportation of goods 
from cue pat-t of the Empire to 
another, Germany is greaU; 
favored hy her rivers. From 
the map, you will see that the 
principal ones flow northward. 
What rivers do you find ? 
Trace their courses. 

Kavigation is possihle upon 
all of these, but it is most ex- 
tensive on the Rhine (Fig, 244). 
liuats can ascend this stream 
all the way irom the SPa to the 
boundary of Switzerland. How 
far is that ? You can see how 
very important this must be in 
carrying goods across the Em- 
pire. 



The chief seaport of Ger- 
many is Hamburg, on the 
Elbe River. Bremen, west Great conten 
of Hamburg, is another im- "* population 
portant port. Why are these cities more 
favorably situated than those farther 
east on the Baltic Sea ? There is now a 
ship canal across the peninsula south of 
Denmark. How is that an advantage 
to Germany ? 

There are many other large cities in 
Germany. The greatest of all is Berlin, 
the capital and largest city of the Em- 
pire. Here are located the palaces of 
the Emperor and many government 



buildings. Berlin has also many mu- 
seums, noted picture galleries, and a 
large universitj. In addition, it is a 
great manufacturing center. 




FlO. 2-15. 



Leifziu is well known for its trade in htxjks, 
while Dresden and Munich, like Berlin, have 
wonderful collections of pictures. The schooLs, 
aaiversities, and museums of Germany arc 
among the best in the world, and many Ameri- 
cana go there each year to study. Coi.'XiNK 
hasan old cathedral of not«, and Fkankpukt 
is an important center of commerce. Locate 
each of these cities on the map. 

(3) France 
France is one of the few countries in 
Europe, and the only large one, that has 
III form of a republican form of govem- 
lOTtnunent ment. For inauy ceutnries 
it Was a monarchy, but now the people 
elect a president and repre-sentatives, 
just as we do. The President of the 
Republic from January 1906 to 1913 
wasArmand Falliferes (Fig. 246). 
Apiculture ^^ looking at the map. 

I. commiiwn y**" ^''' ^^^ iX\&t France lies 
"ttEajum farther south than England, 
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of Germauy. Its climate is therefore 
warmer than that of either of those 
countries, and this makes it possible to 
produce a greater variety of crops. Farm- 
ing is especially favored, too, 
b}- the fact that a large part 
of the siu'face is made up of 
plains. 

One of the principal prod- 
ucts is wheat (Fig- -^~), 
which can lie b. The firm 
raised throngh- prt«iu"« 
out the entii-e country. All 
the other crops of Germany 
can also be produced in 
France. Name several. 
France is even more noted 
than Germany for its grape.**, 
which can be gn)\vn every- 
where e.xcppt in tlie northern 
thii-d of the country. One of the prin- 
cipal grape-producing districts is that 

about BoiiDEAUX. 



■■lOeimeny 



and that fully half of it lies 



"rther south than the southern part no. S*0- — ArmandFallii;reii,Pre8lJentoIFraEi 
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Id southern France there is an industry that 
we have not studied before ; namely, the pro- 
duction of raw silk. This valuable substance 
is obtained from cocoons spun by a caterpillar, 
called the silkworm. Each of the cocoons is 
made of a fine, silky thread several thousand 
yards long, looking somewhat like the thread 
in a spider's web. 

The silk industry, therefore, depends upon 
these worms, and much care must be given to 
them. Their principal food is the leaf of the 




mulberry tree, wliich is cultivated in large 
groves in the Rhone Valley. The leaves are 
plucked from the trees and fed to the silk- 
worms i and when these caterpillars reach the 
right stage, they sjiin the cocoons which are of 
so much value. 

Neither lumbering nor fishing in of 
very great importance in France. Yet, 
Lumbering as in Germany, the French 



carry on forestry on the 



and figbiog 

poorer lands. There is some fishing 
along the coast, and many vessels go to 
the fishing banks of the North Sea. 

There is some coal, especially near the 
boundary of Belgium, but France has no 
such important coal beds as 
are found in both Germany 
and England. It is necessary, therefore, 
to import some from Germany, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. Neither is there so 
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much iron ore in France as in these 
other coimtries, although there is some. 
For these reasons the manufacture of 
iron goods is far less extensive in 
France than in Germany 
and Great Britain. 

There is, however, much textile manu- 
facturing, one of the principal kinds 
being silk making. After the cocoons 
have been softened in hot 
water, the threads are un- 
wound, and then wound 
upon spools. .They are 
latermadeintositk thready 
which is then woven into 
cloth, ribbons, and other 
silk goods. 

The manufacture of 
silk goods is one of the 
principal industries of 
France, and the products 
of the silk factories are 
sent to all parts of the 
world. The center of the 
industry is Lyon, the leading silk-manu- 
facturing city in the world. 

Other textiles made in France are 
linen, cotton, and woolen goods. The 
French are very skillful and artistic peo- 
ple, and the French cloths are among the 
finest that are made. The making of 
shoes, gloves, wine, and beet sugar are 
also important industries, 

France exports large quantities of tex- 
tile goods, wine, and leather goods. She 

imports coal, iron, wool, cot- „ 

" -ii 1 Commetce 

ton, raw silk, and many 

articles of food. Thus she has a very 
extensive commerce with foreign coun- 
tries. The republic has a number of 
colonies — mainly in Africa and Asia — 
whose combined area is many times that 
of France itself. Aa is the case with 



the United Kingdom, these colonies 
greatly increase the trade of France. 

For the transportation of goods abroad, 
France has the advantage of facing botli 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ; and there are good seaports 
on both coasts. What ports do you find 
oathe map ? What rivers connect these 
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been dredged so that small ocean vessels 
ain ascend it as far as Paris, while still 
smaller boats can go much farther up the 
river. 

Paris is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
city ill the world (Fig. 248), with mag- 
nificent avenues and buildings. It has 
noted picture galleries and museums. 




pof-ts with the interior? Trace each. 
P**^ta pass freely up these rivers, except 
tbe Loire, which is too shallow for 
navigation. 

The largest and most important city 
in France is Paris, on the Seine River, 
■^^tcentan It is the capital of France 
rfpopnution and the third city in size 
in the world. What two are larger 
(pp. 118 and 191)? As in other large 
cities, there is much manufacturing here. 
Its seaport is Havhe ; but the Seine has 



and many foreigners go there to study 
painting, music, architecture, and other 
sulijects. 

The leading seaport of France is 
Marseillk, the second city hi size in the 
countiy . 1 1 has especially important 
trade with the countries lx)nlcring the 
Mediterranean, including Algeria and 
Tunis, in northern A f rica, wb icli are 
French colonies. It is the port for Lvoy, 
the thiiii city in size in France. Bok- 
DEAlix, on the Garonne River, in the 
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i,silver,copper, lead, and quicksilver; 

since there is little coal, manufactiir- 

jiguid i»g is not highly developed. 

.nfactnriug Another reason for the Small 

lount of maunfacturing is the fact that 

iny of the people are not progressive, 

id lack skill in handling machinery. 

Lost of the inunnfacturing is carried on 

ear the German border, where the people 

re like the Germans, and where it ia 

ossible to obtain coal from <iennanv. 




A third rejwon fi.r the small amount of 
anufacturiiig is the ilifliciilty uf triiiiKiiDrting 
goixU. V(.ii will notice tliat Ails- 
tna-Huiiftary lias \\i> mast Imt'ou 
le Atlantic Oceiin. Tin? Ktii|) of t-onst along 
le Adriatic Sea la far away from the Atlaiitir, 
id is separated from tlie inturiui' of the oountry 
r mountains that arc difticiilt to oross. It is 
ufi that the central part »f the country caii l)e 
>ached by river boats, for the ]>annhe River 
'Cases Austria-IIiiiigary in its course to the 
lack Sea. Goods from the Atlantic Ocean 
m reach Vienna, therefore, by being carried 
itothe Black Sea from the Sfediterranean, and 
lenee up the I>.imihe. However, this is a very 
nindaboiit routn. Trsiee it on the map. 

For all these reasons Anstria-HuiiKary has 
ttle foreign eommercf, and a large paH. of 
hat it has is carried on throu};li I it'rnian ports. 
-""I these facts can you see some reasons why 



By £ar the largest city is Vienna, the 
fourth in size in Europe; only London, 
Paris, and Berlin are larger, i 
It is the capital of Austria, i 
a manufacturing center, and a beautiful 
city, being often classed with Paris in 
this respect. 

BiJDAPKsT (Fig. 257), the capital of 
Hungary, farther down the Danube, is 
h'ss than half the size of Vienna. Like 
Miniiea]X)lis, it is surrounded by wheat ^^^ 
farms and is a noted f^ou^ .^^ 
milling center. 

I'kauuk, in the northwest, dcsl' _ r 
Uerinany, is the pnncipal ruani -m- 
facturing city. The chief seajto ^ t 
is Tk[bstk, at the head of t"^»"* 
Adi-iatii;. Look in the table ^*»" 
pajjH 2'ifi to find how it comjiat^^:^^*'^ 
in size with Liverpool, Hambu^K^^^; 
(ienoa, and other seaports alrea c^ y 
studied. t;an you give reasons f'-*-^'^' 
its small size'^' 

(6) Ruatia 

Russia is larger than a^ -^" 
*'■ the otlier countries of Europ^^^^* 

combined, but only about ArMud 
one-half the size of the popnution 
United States. Its population, however ""* '' 
is considerably larger than ours, an^^^ 
about twice that of any other European*^^^ 
country. 

The Ural Jlouiitains form a part of the ^^ 
eastern boundary of European Bussia. The 
Russian I'^mpire, however, extends thousands 
of miles farther east, reaching across Asia even 
to the Pacific Ocean. Tlie part of the Empire 
beyond the Urals is called Siberia. Including 
Siberia, and other Russian poflsessionB in Asia, 
the area of the whole Empire is greater than 
that of all Koi-th America. Only the Europeaa 
[wrt is now to lie studied. 

Tlie govtriiineut of Russia ia different 
from anv thus far studied. France is a 
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rice. Where in eastern United States are 
these crops produced (pp. 123,124)? How 
Apicoiturji much farther south is that ? 
prodncta The mulberry tree thrives 

here as in France, and silk culture is one 
of the leading industries. Besides these 
special crops, wheat, maize, vegetables, 
grapes, and olives are grown in large 
quantities ; and many cattle, sheep, and 
goats are raised, as well as much poultry. 
The capital of the kingdom is Rome, 
a city not quite so large as Detroit. 
Centers of ^^ '*' ^^ ^^^ palace of the 
popniation king, and many government 

I. Kama buildings. Here also resides 

the Pope, the head of 

the Roman Catholic 

Church. He lives in 

a palace, called the 

Vatican, close by the 

great St. Peter's Ca- 
thedral. 



The largest city in Italy to^ay is 
Naples, at the head of the beautiful 
Bay of Naples, and near the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius. 
There is much shipping from this port, 
which is situated in tlie midst of a very 
fertile farming region. 

Mount Vesuvius can be plainly seen from 
Naples, and when it is in eruption, ashes 
hurled from it often settle in the streets of the 
city. Over eighteen hundred years ago, there 
was a terrible eruption of Vesuvius, during 
which TiLst quantities of ashes were thrown 
into the air. Settling on the surrounding 
country, the ashes formed a layer deep enough 
to bury towns near the slopes of the volcano. 



Although Italy still 
ranks as one of the World 
Powers, there was a time 
when this peninsula was 
far more important^ in 
comparison with other 
rauntries, than at present. 
Nearly two thousand 
years ago, for instance, 
at the time of Christ, the 
city of Borne was the 
center of the mighty Roman Empire, which con- 
trolled most of the world that was then known. 

Boine was much larger then, and had many 
toagnificent buildings and works of art. For 
bmidreds of years after that, these buildings 
were allowed to decay; some were destroyed 
daring the ware, and most of them became 
niins, or were covered up entirely by sand, dust, 
»nd debris of various kinds. Recently, how- 
ever, the ddbris has been dug away from around 
them, and parts of them can now be seen as 
they stood when Julius Csesar lived there 
(Fig. 252). These ruins are among the most 
interesting sights in the oity. 




Among these was Pohpeii, which was com- 
pletely destroyed. The ashes have been dug 
away from much of this city, and now one can 
see the streets just as they formerly were, 
(Fig, 253). The houses also are partly- pre- 
served, and, in some cases, even the decorations 
on their walls. 

Florence, northwest of Rome, is 
noted for its fine picture galleries and 
other works of art. Farther 3. ciuaa of 
north, on the western coast, »<«tk«» >t^y 
is Genoa, the chief seaport of Italy. 
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It was here that Christopher Columbus 
was born. In the Po Valley are Milan 
and Turin, both important maiiufactur- 




(5) Amtria- Hungary 

This Empire is larger than any other 
country in Europe except 

Russia ; jet Acea wd parta 
it is not 80 of the country 

large as our state of 
Texas. It is made up of 
two main parts : (1) ^(/,■■■- 
lyin, on the west, where 
many of the people are of 
the same race as the Ger- 
uiiins, and where German 
is the principal language ; 
and (2) Hungary, where 
entirely different lan- 
guages are spoken, and 



eraptad from VesiiviuB (st 
background) over eijibtet<t 
yean ngo. During titti In? 



Ill In tbe 
hundreil 
. century 



rulDS □( the balldiDgB :Liid through tbe 

ing centers. Milan \ii fur- 
ther noted for its beautiful 
cathedral. 

An especially interesting 
city is Venice, at the head 
of the Adriatic Sea, It is 
built upon a marsh, being 
surrounded by water and 
having canals for streets. 
Instead of driving about tbe 
city, one rides in boats, called 
gondolas (Fig. 254), which 
also serve to carry goods 
from point t^i iK)int, Many 
bridges cross the canals, while footpaths 
exten<l along their margins, so that one 
ean walk about if he chfwses; but there 
are no wagon roads nor horses. 




where the people are of very different 
races, some having come from Asia. 

Austria and Hungary are united to 
form a monarchy under a single ruler ; 



yet each is independent of the other in 
aome reapecta, and eacli has 
its own capital. The present 

emperor is Francis Joseph I (Fig. 255) . 




Fto, as. — Fraiii'is .Iii«e|>h. Rtnppnir of 

As yovi can see fnini tlie 
map, Aiistriii-Ilnngary is 
ipicnitnre in the Same 

ad InmbaniiK latitude as 
Knithem Germany and 
northern Italy. The cli- 
mate is therefore about 
the same as in those coun- 
tries. Trace the boundary 
of the Empire. 

Ab in Italy, a large part 
of Austria -Hungary is 
monntainoua (Fig. 256). 
Notice on the map that 
the Alps extend into this 
coimtr}-; also that moun- 
tniii ranges branch from 
the eastern end of the 
Alps southeast toward 
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Turkey. Still other ranges, called the 
Carpathian Mountains, swing along the 
northern and eastern boundary of the Em- 
pire. Yet, again as in Italy, there are 
many fertile valleys in this raouiitainons 
country, and agriculture is by far the 
most important occupation. 

Thf best farming section is the vast 
plain iu the middle part, inclosed by 
inouiitaiuR. Tliis is one of the princi- 
pal grain-producinj; sections of Europe. 
Among tlie jmiducis of Austria-Hungary 
arc silk, and the cixips that were found 
in (.lermany and iiortlit'ni Ital}'. Name 
several of these cro()s. Tliere is also much 
grazing land on the mountain slopes. 

A large part of the laud is too rough 
and mountainous for eitlier farming or 
grazing (Fig. 250). On that account there 
is more forest than iu any of tlie other 
Eurojiean countries wo have studied. 

There are many valuable minerals 
monutiiin rocks, including ii-on, 




low-covered Alps 
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gold,Bilver,copper, lead, and quicksilver ; 
but since there is little coal, manufactur- 
Hlning and ing is not highly developed. 
mMnfactaring Another reason for the small 
amount of manufacturing is the fact that 
many of the people are not progressive, 
and lack skill in handling machinery. 
Most of the manufacturing is carried on 
near the German border, where the people 
are like the Germans, and where it is 
possible to obtain coal from (lermany. 




Fiu. 2BT. — A view of the Danube Riv. 



A third r^a^on for the small amount of 
manufacturing ia the difficulty of transporticig 
goods. You will uotice that Aus- 
tria-Hungary has no coast lino on 
the Atlantic Ocean. The strip of coast along 
the Adriatic Sea is far away from the Atlantic, 
and is separated from the interior of the country 
by mountains that are difficult to cross. It is 
true that the central part of the country can be 
reached by river boats, for the Danube River 
croBses Austria-Hungary in its course to the 
BUck Sea. Goods from the Atlantic Ocean 
can reach Vienna, therefore, by being carried 
into the Black Sea from the Mediterranean, and 
thence up the Danube. However, this is a very 
rouudabout route. Trace it on the map. 

For all these reasons Austria-Hungary has 
little foreign eomnkerce, and a large part of 
what it has is carried on through German ports. 
Froin these tacts can you see some reasons whj' 
this Empire has no colonies? 



By fa;r the largest city is Vienna, the 
fourth in size in Europe; only London, 
Paris, and Berlin are latter, centers of 
It is the capital of Austria, popniation 
a manufacturing center, and a beautiful 
city, being often classed with Paris in 
this respect. 

Budapest (Fig. 257), the capital of 
Hungary, farther down the Danube, is 
less than half the size of Vienna. Like 
Minneapolis, it is surrounded by wheat 
farms and is a noted fiour- 
milliug center. 

1'kauuk, in the northwest, near 
Germany, is the principal manu- 
facturing city. The chief seajjort 
is Tkieste, at the head of the 
Adriatic. Look in the table on 
page 258 to find how it compares 
in size with Liverpool, Hamljurg, 
Genoa, and other seaports already 
studied. Gan you give reasons for 
its small size? 

(fi) Muttia 

Russia is larger than all 
the other countries of Europe 
combined, but only about Ana and 
one-half the size of the pop«^tio" 
United States. Its population, however, 
is considerably larger than ours, and 
about twice that of any other European 
country. 

The Ural Mountains form a part of the 

eastern boundary of European Kussia. The 
Russian Empire, however, extends thousands 
of miles farther east, reaching across Asia even 
to the Pacific Ocean. The part of the Empire 
beyond the Urals is called Siberia. Including 
Siberia, and other Russian posBessions in Asia, 
the area of the whole Empire is greater than 
that of all North America. Only the European 
part is now to be studied. 

The government of Russia is different 
from aov thus far studied. France is a 



republic, and the four other Great 

Powers of Europe are called Umiitd 

monarchies; but the Rua- 
GoreniBieiit , , 

Bian government la an aoao- 

lute monarchy, or despotism.. This means 

that the ruler, who is called the Czar, 

can do more nearly as be pleases than 

can the other rulers of Europe. The 

name of the present Czar is Nicholas II 

(Fig. 258). 




— NIcboliu II , C7Ar nl Kusslft. 



In recent years the people have been allowed 
to elect lepresentatires to the Duma, which 
wmeirbat resembles our Congress. Yet even 
in the Dama, the representatives are not free 
to speak and vote as they choose. 

Russia is chiefly an agricultural coun- 
hy. As in the United States, the great 
UrutagMfor variety of temperature is an 
•ifkaitore advantage for agriculture, 
for it makes many different crops pos- 
sible. Observe on Figure 232 that Bus- 
sia extends almost as far south as Italy 
does, while in the north it reaches into 



the Arctic zone. About how many miles 
is it from the most southern to the most 
northern point? 

It is a very level country, too, with 
much fertile soil. While there are 
mountains along a part of the boundary, 
Russia is mainly a vast plain, like the 
plains of the Mississippi Valley. 

In some parts of Russia the climate is ud- 
suited to agriculture. In the northern part, 
for instance, the plains, called 
(?iwdras,are always frozen. Even Sertions tm- 

., ,, , , suited to >en- 

in summer they thaw out only culture 
at the sui'face, and trees cannot 
grow tipon them. Alosses and grasses are the 
chief plants there, and the reindeer, which 
feeds upon thent, is the principal domestic 
animal (Fig. 259). It is the main support of 
the few peojile who live on tlie tundras. 

Southeastern Russia, on the other liand, is 
too dry for agriculture without irrigation. This 
is the region of the Htrf^ifx, whicli resemble the 
.irid lands in our Western States j here graz- 
ing is the leading industry. 

In central and suutliern Riissia wheat, 
rye, oats, and other grains are common. 
Indeed, tliis is one of the Agricultural 
leading grain-growing sec- P't^uct* 
tioiis of the world. Other important 
products are potatoes, hay, flax, and 
hemp. In the extreme southern part 
the climate is so mild that such crops 
as cotton and tobacco are produced. 

More than one third of i,„„i«rinE, 
Russia is covered with forest, mining, and 
so that lumbering is a very •""'^Mturing 
important industry. .*. 

Russia is also a noted mining conn- 
try. It is one of the leading gold- 
producing nations, and bo much petro- 
leum is found here that it is used as a 
fuel in factories, steamboats, and railway 
engines. There is, however, Uttle iron and 
coal mining, and partly on this account 
manufacturing is not greatly develoijed. 
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One reamm why all the iiulustries of Russia, 
including TiuHiufaeturinj;. are vtiry backward, 
is tlie cumlitwri of the jveople. Until a few 
years a^o, thp great mass nf the fioiinnou [leople, 
or }M^iitn>its, vi-K really slaves. Tliese jicasiuits, 
called wr/>, had Jiai'illy any ediicatioii, anil were 
treated nim-Ji as da;;s and Imrsos are tii'atcd. 

The serfs have now Iwen frf-ol, but thi^y are 
still very ignorant, and are not allowed t(i take 
any veal part in the government. Few of them 
can read and write, and fi'w know what other 
people in the world are doing. Such people 
lack the kiiowh'dge and ability necessary for 
manufacturing iunl other indnstrii;3. 

Since Russia is mainly an agrii'ultiiral 
country, its exports are largely food 
products and raw materials 
for manufacture, and its 
imports are chiefly manufactured goods. 
How different this w from England, 
Germany, and France ! 

Russia is unfortunate in lacking good 
seaports. A part of tlie seacoast is on 
tlie Arctic (.)cean, where tlie harbors are 
icebound most of the year. A part is 
on the JSaltic Sea, and there, also, 
the harbors are frozen over in winter. 
The Caspian Sea has no outlet, so that 
vessels cannot get out of it. 



Commerce 



1 over iLe Bin.w*overe"i ground of Dortberti Riisi 

The best seacoast is on the Black 
Sea, but to get from this to the Atlantic 
Ocean, it is necessary to pass through a 
narrow strait, called the Bosponis, and 
then through the Mediterranean Sea. 
This ia a very long journey. Russia 
therefore resembles Austria in its lack 
of good and convenient seaports. 

On tlie other hand, the interior iif Uns»ta is 
so level that it is easy to build raili'oads thero. 
^\'ater transportation is easy, too, because there 
are several large rivers. Name tlnnn, and trace 
e;udi one on the maji. Intowliat wat<T ilites ea<;h 
empiy ? The largest is the Volga, thu greatest 
river in Europe, but it is nnfortunate that it 
flows into the Oaspi.in Sea. Why unfortunate? 

The value of these rivers is greatly increased 
by means of canals, whiHi, like railroads, are 
easily built across the phiins. It is pcissible 
to go by river and canal, from Itotli the (.'aspiau 
and Illac^k seas to the lialtic sea. On what 
rivers might one travel in making each of these 
journeys ? 

The largest city and cai)ital of Russia 
is St. Petkrsburg, a seaport at the head 
of the Gulf of Finland. This Gre«tcentM« 
is the city in wliich the Czjir of popnUtion 
lives and the Duma meets, and i» 
larger than Philadelphia. 1 1 is not noted 



either for its iiLannfactnring or com- 
merce, being chieJiy a government center. 
Find some point in North America that 
is ID the same latitude as St. Petersburg. 

Riga, is another seaport far- 
ther south. Locate it. Rus- 
uan ooinmerce on the Black Seii 
is mure important than that on 
the Baltic. The leading seaport 
there is Odessa, which is the 
nearest port to the fwf lie wlieat 
region of central and soutli- 
era Russia. Great quantities of 
wheat are exported from Od<.issa, 
whicli also has many flour inilLs. 
In the center of the coinitry 
is Moscow (Fig. 260). which in 
aia? is next to St. I'etei-sburg. 
It is tlie leading railroad ren- 
ter in the Empire. Warsaw, 
in Poland, is another large in- 
terior city. It has much manu- 
facturing. 



A second reason for the small number 
of inhabitants is the ruggeduess of the 
land. The surface in so mountainous that 
farming is impossible over the gn'attr 




3- The Lesser Powers of Europe 
(1 ) Nuneatf and Swfifrn 

The two kingdoms of Xorway and 
Sweden, occupying the .Scandinavian 
Why thinly Peninsula, are each larger 
•«««« than the British Isle.s. Vet 

both together liave a very much .smaller 
population. 

One reason for the .-^iwrse [wpulation 
is tlie latitude. Ixiok ui)on a globe to 
see what part of North America is in 
the ssime latitude. It would not be 
possible for the few million inliabitants 
of these two countiies to live there if it 
were not for the warm west winds, 
which blow from the ocean. Even with 
that help, most of the region has a very 
cold climate. 



part of tlie peninsula. iIo.it of the 
people are found in the soutliern and 
eastern parts, where tlie fliniate is milder 
and tlie land more level. 

The hardy grains and vegetables are 
the priu(ri|»al farm crops, and many 
cattle and sheep are raised Agrieuitwe, 
on the nioimtain pa.«ture.s. lumbering, and 
Why would you not expect *"^^ 
to find cotton, graj)cs, and tobacco grow- 
ing here ; 

Wliere the mountain slojjes an^ too 
rugged for farming, there are extensive 
forests. About one fourth of Norway 
and much of Sweden is covei-ed with 
forest. Therefore, lumlwr is one of the 
leading products of both countries. 

Since crops are not exten.sivcly rained, 
fish are much used for food. There are 
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of the deep, grand BordB od tbe coast of Norws; ■ 



many of these, especially cod and herring, 
in the shallow waters near the coast. 

Some valuable minerals are found in 
Scandinavia, notably iron in Sweden ; 
BUningand but there is no coal. The 
mannfactnriDg mountain streams, however, 
furnish much water power, some of 
which is used in manufacturing. Most 
of the manufacturing is in the southern 
part of the peninsula, where it is not 
difficult to import coal for fuel. 

Oq tbe map you will Dotice that the coast of 

Scandinavia is very irregular, especially in 

Norway. Here the sea enters the 

^^ deep mountain valleys, forming 

long, narrow bays, with steep walls. Some of 
these inlets, called ^rda (Fig. 261), reach 
many miles into the land. They make excel- 
lent harbors and form some of the grandest 
scenery in Europe. 

Many tourists go up the coast of Norway 
every summer in order to enjoy the scenery of 
the fiords, and to see the great glaciers that de. 
scend from the high mountains at their heads. 
The tourist steamers cross the Arctic Circle and 
go as far as North Cape, where in summer one 
is able to see the midnight sun. During several 
ireeks of summer, here, the sun circles around 



the heavens and does not 
in the middle of the ni) 
this reason the northen 
the peninsula is sometin 
" the land of the midnigl 

The fiords of Nor\ 
the protected bays of 
form excellent Tr«i 
harbors, and for **■*" 
this reason the Scanc 
people have become 
sailors. In fact, in 
tbe Norwegian fioi 
only way to get fr 
point to another is I 
The need of obtain 
for food has also hi 
make the pecple sk 
handling vessels, while the ah 
of lumber has made it possible fi 
to build vessels very cheaply. 




Largely for these reasons, the Nor- 
ir^pans and Swedes are extensively en- 
gaged in shipping. They build boats, 
and man them with sailors for use both 
m fishing and in carrying goods. Navi- 
gation is one of their leading industries, 
especially the carrying of goods for peo- 
ple of other countries. 

The chief cities are in tlie south. 
Stockholm, the largest, is tlio capital 
ChicfciUMand of Sweden. CUHlf>TIANlA is 

t**"™""*"' the capital and principal city 
of Norway. Each of these countries is a 
limited monarchy, with a king who lives 
in the capital. 

(2) Denmark ' 

Just south of Scandinavia is a very 
amall peninsula jwinting northward. On 
RmUtionto its northern end is the little 
S**"^*"'** country of Denmark, a lim- 
ited monarchy, which also in- 
cludes several small islands 
near by. The people of 
Denmark are closely related 
to the Scandinavians in lan- 
{(uage and customs, and at 
one time all three were 
united in one nation. In 
fact, these three countries 
are often called the Nome 
nations, or the countries of 
the Norsemen, or North- 
men. 

Denmark is quite unlike 
Scandinavia in one respect ; 
, . _^ that is, it has 

no mountams. 
Everywhere the surface is 
low, but much of the land is either sandy 
or swampy, so that there is less farm- 
ing than one might expect. However, 
agriculture is the occupation of about 
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half the people, and one of the princi- 
pal industries is dairying. There is also 
much manufacturing and commerce. 

You have already learned that Green- 
land is a Danish possession (p. 175). 
The Danes also own the coloniwand 
Faroe Islands and Iceland, ckiefdty 
as well as some small islands in the 
West Indies, 

The capital and largest city is Copen- 
itAGEN', situated on an island east of the 
peninsula. 

(3) The Netherlands 
This little country is often called 
Holland ; but the nature of the country 
is more clearly shown in its nature o( the 
otlier name, The Nether- «>"»t^ 
la7ids, which lueans luio lands. Almost 
all of this country is a low plain, partly 
the delta of the Rhine. Indeed, much 




Fig. aiit. — a 



of it is even lower than the surface of 
the sea. 

Ill order to live on this very low part, the in- 
habitants have built embaakmentB, called dftiM, 
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to keep the sea out, and have dug canals to 
diain the land. The water that collects inside 
the dikes is pumped out by windmills (Fig. 
263), or by steam. Canals extend in all direc- 
tions, and furnish excellent highways for travel. 
They are, in fact, among the most important 
highways (Fig- 264), being used in summer for 
boats, and in winter for skating and sledding. 

The damp, level land is well suited to 
agriculture, and this is the principal in- 
dustry. Cattle raising and 
dairying are most important. 
The dairy products, especially butter and 



cheese, are shipiwl to athei 




Fia. 2H3. —Women in Balglnm taking milk to iniirket in a 

some of the cheese ^called Dutch cheese 
— being sent to the United States. 

The Hollanders, or Dutch, as they 
are usually called, have been great ex- 
niTigatioii plorers. They once had 
and cotnmerce possession o£ the Hudson 
Valley, even the part where New York 
City now stands ; and they still own 
some of the richest islands in the East 
Indies. They have much commerfte 
with the colonies, as well as with other 
parts of the world. 



The Netherlands is a limited mon- 
archy. The monarch resides at The 
Hague, but the largest city _ 
IS Amsterdam. Another 
large city is Rottebdam, a noted sea- 
port. 

(4) Belgium 

Holland is smaller than Denmark, 
but Belgium, another limited monarchy, 
isevensmaller than Holland. Area ud popn- 
Yet it contains more people '•**<'" 
than the Netherlands, and is, in fact, 
the most densely settled 
country in Europe. Find 
its area and population in 
the table on page 255, 
and compare it in these 
respects with some of our 
states. 

The northern part of 
Belgium is a low plain, 
but the south- , 
ern half is 
much higher,and in places 
is quite hilly. Most of 
the kingdom is well suited 
to agriculture, and pro- 
duces the same crops as 
Holland and Germany. 
.iia™«iiby<ioBB. wiiat are these? One 
very valuable product is flax. 

The Belgians have long been skillful 
in the manufacture of linen and fine 
lace from flax, and also in 
weaving cloth from wool. 
In fact, it was from them that the 
English received some of their first 
lessons in manufacturing. Brussels. 
the largest city, is famous for its beauti- 
ful lace, linen, and Brussels carpets. 
The latter are made of wool on a mat 
of linen. 
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Besides such work, Belgium is noted 
for its manufacture of iron. This is 
because of the abundance of excellent 
coal, and of valuable iron deposits. 
Although so very small, Belgium may 
be compared with Germany and Great 
Britain as a manufacturing center. 

Bkus,sels, the capital, is a city about 
_ the size of Boston. The 

Pnncipalcltiei ... . . 

prmcipal seaport, A.ntwkiu', 

is half as large. 

(5) Spain and Portugal 
There are several important facts 
which have prevented Spain from hold- 
■omrtaiBs ud ing a high rank among the 
plateau nations of Europe. One of 

these is the fact that a large part of 
the Spanish peninsula is too mountain- 
ous and nigged for agriculture. Most 
of it is a plateau, or table-land, half a 
mile or more above the level of the sea ; 
and this is crossed by several mountain 
ranges. The Pyrenees, which extend 
along the northern border, are lofty 
mountains ; but a range on the southern 
side, called the Sierra Nevada, is even 
biglier. It has peaks almost as high as 
those of the Alps. Only along the 
coast, and in a few of the river valleys, 
is there much low land. Name and trace 
the principal rivers. 

The peninsula lies so far south that 
its climate might he expected to be warm 
like that of Italy; but while 
there are some small sections 
low enough to have a warm climate, 
most of the peninsula ia so elevated that 
it has a cooler climate than one might 
expect from its latitude. 

Lack of rain is an even more serious 
drawback. The Spanish peninsula lies 






south of the belt of west winds, so that 
vapor is not brought from the ocean as 
freely as it is in the countries farther 
north. Much of the land, therefore, .is 
arid; only along the northern and 
western coasts, including much of Portu- 
gal, is there enough rainfall for agricul- 
ture. 

The people of Spain and Portugal 
have not been progressive, which is the 
greatest disadvantage of all. sackwardneca 
At the time of Columbus of the people 
they were leaders in exploring the 




world; but since then they have been 
very slow to advance. They have lost 
most of their many colonies, and the 
chief reason for it was that they were old- 
fashioned and cruel in their methods of 
government. Partly for this reason 
these nations have become of less and 
lessimportance. Wliile England, France, 
and Germany have gone steadily forward, 
Spain and Portugal have fallen far 
behind. 
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Cattle and sheep raising are the 
principal industries on the arid plateau, 
Agricnitani and there is farming in the 
prpduct* rainy section, or wherever 

the mountain streams make irrigation 
possible. For centuries the Spaniards 
have made use of irrigation, and they 
introduced it into the New World. 
The chief crops are wheat and other 
grains, but in the warm southern 
valleys, grapes, olives, lemons, oranges, 
and figs are raised. 



Spain, is the largest city in the peninsula ; 
and the chief Spanish seaport piincip»i 
is Barceloka. Lisbon, the <^t^ 
capital of Portugal, is another important 
seaport. Look in the tables on p^ee 
256, 257 to see how these cities compare 
in size with some of our largest cities. 



GiuRALTAK, on the southern tip of Spam, at 
the entnuice to the Mediterranean Sea, u a 
part of the British Empire, and is strODgly 
fortified. Why is this a good location ft» a 

great stronghold? 




Spain is a very important mineral 
region, producing gold, silver, quick- 
Mlnliij and silver, lead, copper, and iron. 
Bunafactiiiiiis There is no good coal in the 
country, and most of the iron has to 
be shipped to other countries for manu- 
facture. There is very little manufac- 
turing on the peninsula, and commerce 
is not extensive. 

Both Spain and Portugal have been 
limited niouarchies ; but in 1910 Portugal 
became a republic. MADRiD^thecapitalof 



(6) Switzerland 
Switzerland is the only country of 
Europe, thus far studied, that has no 
seacoast. Neither lias it a LangtugesMd 
language of its own. No- p>»e™"aent 
tice what countries surround it. Al- 
though it is very small, most of the 
inhabitants of the southern part speak 
Italian ; those in the west, French ; and 
those in the north and east, German. 
The most common language is Ger- 
man. 
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This is the only European country 
that you have studied, except two, that 
is not a monarchy. Its i)eopIe, living 
among the mountiiiiis where tliey could 
easily defend themselves, or hide fraiu 
their enemies, declared tliemselves inde- 
pendent of kings hundreds of years ago, 
anii the country has long been a republic. 

The many lofty mountains seriously 
interfere with agriculture (Fig. 267). 
, . ^ The Alps extend comi)letelv 

across the country, and the 
Jura Mountains skirt tlie nurtluvesteru 
iHimuiary, These mountains are so 
nigged that few peoi)le live among 
theip, except in the valleys. Between 
the two mountain districts, however, in 



a narrow plateau where the surface is 
much !e,s.s rugged. It is liere that most 
of the j)eople dwell 

One of tiie leading farm products is 
grain, raised mainly on the plateau. On 
tlie lower lands, esjjecially near the Ger- 
man border, there are extensive vine- 
yards. Tliere is e.\cellent pasturage for 
cattle and goats among the mountains, 
and these animals are raised there in 
great numbers (Fig. 268). In spring and 
summer, as the snows melt from the 
mountain sides, the goats and cattle are 
pa.stured liiglier and higher. Such pas- 
ture is calle<l an (tip, and this is the 
origin of tlie name of the range, the 
Alps. 
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Where the mountain slopes are too 
Lnmberinsmnd rugged for farming, there 
luoiifutiiiiiig ig much forest. Therefore, 
lumber is an important pr£>duct of the 
country. 

Although there is no good coal in 
Switzerland, the Swiss do a large amount 
of manufacturing. Among their princi- 
pal products are wine, butter, and cheese. 
Wood carving is also an industry in 
which many of the Swiss find employ- 
ment. During the long winters, the 
wood from the mountains is shaped into 
toys, clocks, and other articles. 
Have you ever seen a Swiss clock? 

The Swiss liave become widely 
known for their manufacture of 
textile goods, such as lace, linen, 
silk, and cotton goods. They also 
make much jewelry, especially 
watches. In some of this work, 
water pow«?r is used, for an abun- 
dance of power is supplied by the 
mountain streams. A great deal 
of the manufacturing, however, is 
done by hand in the homes of the 
workmen, rather than in large fac- 
tories. From these facts you can readily 
see that the Swiss people must be very 
skillful, progressive, and well educated. 

In the lofty Alps there is some of the grand- 
est scenery in the world. Their siiow^jovered 
gnto rtattiniHi * P**^^, their glaciers descending 
of toniiati *"** ^^'* valleys, and the lakes in 

their midst, are wonders that 
many people like to view. Tens of thousands 
of people go to Switzerland every summer to 
enjoy the climate and the scenery, and one of 
the chief occupations of the Swiss people is to 
take care of such visitors. 

The capital of the Republic is Berwb. 
chiafcttiBa CHi^fi'^ important cities are 
Zurich, Basle, and Ge- 
XXVA., three manufEicturing centers. 



(7) Greees 

Italy, Spain, and Portugal were once far 
more important, in compari- lu former 
son with other countries, than P"*""" 
at present. The same is true of Greece. 

The countty in Europe that has per^ 
haps had the greatest influence upon the 
rest of the world is this small one. The 
Romans received many of their beliefs 
and customs from Greece, and since many 
of our customs came from the Romans, 
we also are greatly in debt to the Greeks. 
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liackgrouiKl U the AcropullB, od which there are snine fine 
ruins of buildlnga muiy centariea old. 

They were highly cultured people, and 
some of their sculpture and buildings are 
the most perfect and beautiful that have 
ever been made. 

The center of this important country ma 
Atiiehh, once the most famous city in the 
world, and still the capital of the „. , , . , 
Tin I.- 1 t /-• Ti Chief citi«i 

little kingdom of Greece. It was 

an important place many years later, at the 
time of Christ, Both Athens and Corinth are 
mentioned in the Bible. Athens is even now 
the principal city, and, like Borne, has many 
interesting ruins (Fig. 269). 

The surface of Greece ia so mountainoua, and 
the climate so dry, that the farm 
products are not of great value, j. ^^ 
Among the. principal crops are 
currants, grapes, and other fruits. Grazing is 
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one of the leading industries, but there 
mining or manufacturing, and the 
Dot extensive. 

(8) Turkey and the Balkan Countries 

The largest city in southeastern Eu- 
rope is CoxsTATJTtsoPLE, which is not 
Chief city of quite 60 large as Pbiladel- 
"^TukKj ■p]m^ It is situated ou the 

narrow strait of the Bosporus, and guards 
the entrance to the Black Seii at the 
point where southern Europe cornea near- 
est to Asia. This city is the capit-al and 
largest city of the Turkish Empire, which, 
like Russia, is a country that lies partly 
in Europe and partly in Asia. In addi- 
tion, it has territory in northern Africa. 

The Turkish government has been the 
worst in Europe, worse even than that 
ch»r«cter of °^ Russia. The ruler, called 
Turkish gar- the Sulian, has heen an at>- 
*""""'' solute despot, who governed 

his people so badly that tliey have been 
kept very ignorant and poor. Only re- 
cently have the people 
been given some voice in 
the government. 

One i)roof that the 
government has been bad 
is the fact that the peo- 
ple in many parts of the 
Empire have rebelled 
against it and fought for 
freediiin. For example, 
Rimmania, east of Aus- 
tria, u.sed to belong to 
Turkey, but is now an in- 
i]e[)endent kingdom. Tlie 
same is true of Greece. 
Jiid'jaria, Survta, and 
Mottfeyiegro also used to 
be a part of the Turkish 
Empire. Other people. 
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in sections still belonging to Turkey, 
would gladly be rid of the rule of the 
Sultan. 

Owing largely to misrule, neither Turkey 
nor tlie Balkan countries just named have de- 
veloped greatly. The main in- 
dustry ia agriculture, although P'"*™of 

!_■' r ,v 1 ... ^ ■ these conotilee 

much of the land is too mouutain- 

ouB for that purpose, and the methods of car- 
rying on the industry are very backward. 
There are, however, broad plains in the Dan- 
ube Valley, in Bulgaria and Roumania, where 
much grain is produced. Grapes, other fruits, 
and vegetables are raised in all of these coun- 
tries ; but one of the chief industries is grazing. 

1. What is meant by Eurasia? llyEurope? 

2. Why has Euro]>e so many inde pendent coun- 
tries with separate languages 

3. W'hat about the area and pi)]>- 
ulfttiou of Europe? 4. What 
reasons are there for regarding l''ui'0|ie as the 
most important continent? 5. Name and lo- 
cate tlie Great Powers of Europe. Why also 
called World Powers ? 

I. Draw an outline map of Europe. Put in 
the Iwundaries of the principal countries. 
2. With what part of North „ „ 
Amcncji does 
1 Europe correspond in lati- 

tude? 3. Kind out why its 
climate is so much warmer. 

1. Give reasons for regard- 
ing the Hritish Isles as our 
niotlier conn- g,,,;,^ ,„„ 
try. 2. What ^ q^^^^ 
are the parts of ' ^ 
the United Kingdom ? WTiat 
about their area and popula- 
tion? 3, In what respects is 
this country especially impor 
t^t? 4. Why is agricul- 
ture not very prominent? 
5. Name the main farm prod- 
ucts. T), What abont tumber^ 
ing and fishing? 7. Mining? 
8. Manufacturing? 9. Com- 
merce? 10, Britishcoloniea? 
11. Locate and state the prin- 
cipal facts about the chief 
oitieB. 12. What is meant 
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by the British Empire, and what is its fomi of 
government ? 

1. What books have you read whose authors 

lived in the British Isles '/ 2. What are the 

MtiMiA P^^P'® from each of the four 

"** parts of these islands called ? 

3. What waters surround the British Isles? 

4. Make a sketch of the British Isles, putting 
in the chief cities. 5. Suppose that you are now 
in London ; point to Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
the United States. 

1. Tell about the founding of the German 

Empire, and its form of government. 2. Why 

is agriculture more prominent 

^ here than in the British Isles? 

1. QnestioM 3 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ products ? 

4. State the chief facts about lumbering and fish- 
ing. 5. Mining and manufacturing. 6. Com- 
merce. 7. Chief cities. 



2. Saggestions 



1. Make a collection of photographs from 
Germany, 2. Do you know of some noted 

German paintings ? Or of any 
music written by Germans ? 
3. What stories do you know about the Rhine 
River? 4. Make a drawing of Germany, in- 
cluding the principal rivers and cities. 5. What 
countries surround it ? 

1. What is the form of government? 
2. What advantages for agriculture has it over 

the British Isles and Germany ? 

'^'' 3. Name its chief farm prod- 

1. Questloiia ^^^ ^ rp^j^ ^^^^^ .^^ lumber- 
ing and fishing. 5. Mining. 6. Manufacturing. 
7. Commerce. 8. Chief cities. 

1. Make a collection of photographs of 
Paris. 2. Examine a cocoon, and a piece of 
A a ^ silk. 3. When a hole is broken 

into a cocoon, its value for silk is 
destroyed. Why? 4. Make a drawing of 
France, including the main rivers and cities. 

5. Bound France. 

1. Bound Italy, and tell its parts. 2. What 
is the form of its government? 3. What 
^^. serious hindrances are there to 

1 OoMtioiit agi'io^t^re? 4. Why is agri- 
* ^ culture still the leading industry? 

6. What are the chief farm products ? 6. State 
the leading facts about each of the principal 
Cities, 



1. Find pictures of some of the ruins in 
Rome, or elsewhere in Italy. 2. What kinds 
of work do Italian immigrants to 
the United States usually under- 
take ? 3. What copies of great paintings from 
Italy have you seen ? 4. Make a drawing of 
Italy, including the chief cities. 5. Imagine 
that you are now in Rome ; walk toward Naples; 
Genoa ; Paris ; Berlin. 

1. How large is this country? 2. What 
about its two parts ? 3. What kind of govern- 
ment has it ? State the princi- . 
pal facts about agriculture and ff^fiQ^fy 
lumbering. 4. Mining and manu- . Oucstiona 
facturing. 5. Why is there so 
little commerce ? 6. Name, locate, and state 
the main facts about the chief cities. 

1. How far is Vienna from other leading cities 
of Europe ? 2. Trace the course you would take 
if you traveled by water from ^ ^^ 

New York to Vienna. 3. Bound 
Austria-Hungary. 4. Make a drawing of it, 
including in the sketch the Danube River and 
the principal cities. 

1. What about the area and population of 
Russia. 2. The government? 3. What condi- 
tions favor agriculture ? 4. What _ 
sections are unsmted to agncul- 
ture? Why? 5. What are the ^' Q^^**^' 
principal agricultural products ? 6. Tell about 
lumbering, mining, and manufacturing. 7. Com- 
merce. 8. Principal cities. 

1. AVhy would you not expect Russia to have 
as many skillful sailors as the British Isles ? 
2. Name some city in the United States that 
has about the same latitude as 
Odessa. 3. Show the route a ves- ^%i^ <*"• 
sel might take in going from Odessa to St. 
Petersburg. 4. Bound Russia. 5. Make a draw- 
ing of Russia, putting into it the principal 
rivers and cities. 

1. Why are these countries thinly settled ? 
2. Tell about their agriculture, lumbering, and 
fishing. 3. Mining and manu- 
facturing. 4. Scenery. 5. Why J^ '*'"' 
is transportation of goods so im- . n^^gn 
portant? 6. Locate the chief * 
cities. What is the kind of government? 

1. Sketch the peninsula. Put in the principal 
cities, and North Cape. 2. What 
is the latitude of North Cape? 
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1. What 18 the relation of Denmark to Norway 

and Sweden ? 2. What are the 

D-mark principal industries ? 3. Name 

1. QoMtiou And locate its colonies. 4. Its 

chief city. 

1. State the character of the country. 2. Tell 

about its agriculture. 3. What 

about navigation and commerce ? 

4. Name and locate the principal 
1. QoMtiaa. ^-^-^^ 



tmida 



2. Soggestions 



1. Find out something about the Dutch 
flower gardens where bulbs are raised. 2. 

Tell what you would expect to 
see in crossing Holland on a 
train. 3. What would result, if a dike were 
to give way? 4. Who is the present mon- 
arch? 

1. What about the size of this country ? 2. 
The population? 3. What crops are raised? 

4. Tell about the manufacturing. 



Mgium 



5. Name and locate the princi- 



1. Qitettioiis 1 •. . 

^ pal cities. 

1. Examine some Brussels carpet. 2. Sketch 

Holland and Belgium together, putting in the 

£. s M«ti chief cities. 3. Make a sand map 

^^ of them, showing elevation of the 

land and the position of dikes. 

1. What are the surface features of this 
peninsula? 2. What is the climate ? 3. How 

has the backwardness of the 
Pw^uatU people been a disadvantage? 

1 OoMti ^' What are the principal agri- 

yaeni cultural products? 5. What 

about mining and manufacturing? 6. Name 
and locate the principal cities. 

1. Why would you not be able to ascend 
the rivers of this peninsula a long distance 

fi 8 MtionA ^^^^ *^® coast? 2. Make a 

sand map of Spain, showing the 
highlands and lowlands, the cities and rivers. 
3. Examine some quicksilver. What are some 
of its uses ? 4. Find out something about the 
Moors, and the Alhambra, in southern Spain. 

1. What languages are spoken? 2. What 
is the form of government ? 3. Tell about the 
Smit I d agriculture. 4. Lumbering. 5. 

What kinds of manufacturing are 

^ there? 6. Why are there so many 

tourists ? 7. Locate the chief cities. 



2. Suggegtiona 



1. Read the Story of William TelL 2. What 
disadvantages do you see in having so many lan- 
guages? 3. What large rivers 
rise in Switzerland ? Describe ** soggeitioiis 

the course of each to its mouth. Write a 
story, describing a visit to Switzerland* 

1. Tell about its former great- 
ness. 2. Its principal city. 3. 
What are the industries ? ^' v^***®" 

1. Bead some stories of the ancient Greeks. 
One of the most interesting is 
the Odyssey. 2. Collect photo- 
graphs of the ruins in Athens. 

1. Locate the principal city of Turkey. 
2. What is the character of the Turkey and 
Turkish government ? 3. Name Balkan coun- 
the Balkan countries. 4. What ''•'»« 
are the principal products ? 1- Questions 

1. What is the boundary between Turkey 
in Europe and Turkey in Asia? Trace it. 

2. Russia would greatly like to ^ _ 

r r? ^ \' 1 ^' Suggestions 

get possession of Constantinople. 

Why ? 3. Make an outline sketch of Turkey 

in Europe. 

1. What countries of Europe suffer, to some 
extent, for want of rain? 2. What is the 
largest river of Europe ? Is it 

the most important? Why? ^j^w Questions 

3. What rivers rise in the Alps ? 

4. Through what countries does each flow? 

5. What large cities are located upon each ? 

6. Make a sketch map of Europe, showing the 
location of the chief rivers and cities. 7. Name 
and locate the principal mountain ranges of Eu- 
rope. Include these in your sketch. 8. On 
your sketch map, draw the boundaries of the 
countries. 9. What three countries are repub- 
lics? 10. What two have a despotic form 
of government? 11. Which countries border 
on the Atlantic Ocean ? 12. On the Mediter- 
ranean Sea? 13. Which have a very good 
position for commerce? Why? 14. Which 
have a very poor position for commerce? 
Why ? 15. Name the leading agricultural 
countries of Europe. 16. Name the leading 
manufacturing countries. 17. Bound each of 
the Great Powers of Europe. 18. Name and 
locate the capital of each of these Great 
Powers. Put them on your sketch map. 
19. Name the capital of each of the Lesser 
Powers. 
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XIII. ASIA 

1. Through what zoneu does Asia extend 
(Fig. 272) ? 2. Where are the highest moun- 
Mk atnd *"°^ ^""^ pUteaus ? 3. What 

' ^ rivers have their sources in that 
region ? i. AVhat large inlaud seasdo you find ? 

6. What three large peninsulas a.ve. un the south- 
ern side? 6. Whattwoareon the easteni side? 

7. Whatislands lie east of Asia? 8. How does 
Asia compare in size with Europe? 9. yind 
Asia on a globe. 10. How could you reach it, 
if you wished to go there? 

I. General Facts about Asia 
The main part of Eurasia, which we 
call Asia, is larger than any other t-onti- 
Anaandpopu- nent. Indeed, it is greater 
"■tkm than North and South 

America together, or Europe and Africa 
together. 

It has more inhabitants, also, than 
any other continent. More than one 
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half of all the persons on the earth live 
in Asia ; and in the one country of China 
there are more people than in all the 
countries of Europe combined. 

It might be expected that Asia would 

Why little it be one of the best known of 

known of A^ the continents; for it has 

Mhe oldest civilization, and is very near 



Europe. Besides that, long before the 
New World was discovered, a flourish- 
ing trade was carried on between Europe 
and the Indies. The fact is, however, 
that Asia, next to Africa, is the least 
known among the continents. Let us 
find some of the reasons for this. 

In the first place, although Europe 
and Asia are so close together, their 
leading countries are sepa- j Beeanwof 
rated by a desert, which is' ■iid»ndde»«t 
really more difficult to cross '•■^ •» *"• **•' 
tlian either mountains or the sea. 

The two great seas in southwestern 
Asia, the Caspian and Aral seas, have 
no outlets and are salt, although large 
rivers pour volumes of fresh water into 
them. What are the names of these 
rivers ? How does the area of these 
lakes compare with that of Lake Supe- 
rior, the largest of our Great Lakes 
(p. 258)? While these salt 
seas are of great size, the 
fact that they have no 
outlets tells very clearly 
that the climate here is 
dry, for the water evapo- 
rates faster than the rivers 
can pour it in. 

Most of the vast region 
between the Irtish River 
and Africa is either desert 
or arid laud (Fig. 273). 
Estimate the distance 
)[rfrsiii. across this arid country 

from east to west. When you realize 
that it is two or three thousand miles, you 
can see what a barrier this section must 
always have been to commerce and ac- 
quaintance between the people of the 
two continents. 

In the second place, it is easy to see 
why Siberia — which makes up more 



than one fourth of the whole continent 
-should have been little 
I visited, for most of it is a 
very cold country. Note 
how mucii of it lies in the frigid zone. 
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plateaus, rather than low plains. One 
of them, the plateau of Tibet, is from 
two to three miles above the level of the 
sea, which is higher than most of the 
peaks of lofty mountains. You know 
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The main slope of tliis vast plain is 
toward the north. Trace its three great 
rivers. What are their names? Like 
the Mackenzie River in North America, 
they have been of little help in exploring 
the country. Why ? 

For several reasons, the vast central 
portion of Asia has also been difficult to 
explore. On Figure 273 ob- 
thBrtrtM^B** serve how many mountain 
moiiiitaiiu, and chains are found there. 
Motni put ' Among them are the Hima- 
layas, just north of India, 
the loftiest mountain range in the world 
(Fig. 275). Mt. Everest, the highest 
peak, rises over twenty-nine thousand 
feet, or five and one half miles above the 
level of the sea. Find this mountain on 
Figure 272. How does it compare in 
height with Mont Blanc in the Alps? 
(See table, p. 268.) 

There are vast stretches of level land 
among these mountains, but they are 



(p. 25) that the sunmiits of mountains 
are cold; so, also, are high plateaus. 
Thus most of the highland of Central 
Asia has a cool or cold climate. 

Much rain and snow falls on the edges 
of this vast highland. Note the rivers 
that find their sources there. The three 
on the north side, crossing Siberia, have 
already been mentioned . What are their 
names? What three are found on the east 
side, emptying into the Pacific ? Name 
several on the south side. From this you 
see that most of the great rivers of Asia 
rise in this highland region, just as most of 
those of western Europe rise in the Alps. 

Since the winds lose their vapor on 
the margin of this great highland^ its 
interior is largely desert or arid land. 
Find the Desert of Gobi. 

A region so mountainous, and so cold 
and dry as Central Asia, is difficult to 
explore; and it is not strange that Wft^ 
know little about it even to^ay. -^ 
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From what haa been said about the 
western, northern, and central parts of 
. ^^ - the continent, it is evident 
tha ciunctsi of that there can be but few 
"" P~P'" inhabitants in tliose sections. 

The vast hordes of people living in Asia 
must, therefore, dwell in the eastern 
and southern parts. Most of them live 
in China, Japan, and India. 

How well do we know those parts of 
the continent? This time it is the char^ 
acter of the people, rather than of the 
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country, that has been in the way. The 
Chinese, for instance, of whom there are 
such great numbers, are very different 
from Europeans and Americans, and, 
until quite recently, they have not 
wanted anything to do with foreigners. 
They have not been willing to admit 
white people into their country even as 
visitors. How, then, could we find out 
much about them and their country? 

Until about fifty years ago, the Japar 
nese felt and acted tiie same way toward 
us. India is better known, because it 



has long been under the control of the 
British. 

In recent years the situation has 
greatly changed, and we are now rap- 
idly becoming acquainted with all the 
Asiatic people and their continent. 

3. Sonthwestem Asia 

Turkey in Europe you have already 
studied about (p. 213); but much the 
larger part of Turkey is in n,e cmurtrto* 
Asia. Trace he" included 
its boundaries. The other 
principal countries here 
included under South- 
western Asia are Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Baluchistan. Trace the 
boundaries of each. 

The western portion of 
this part of Asia has long 
been the part „,y^^^,^ 
of the conti- f«muijip«rt 
nent best '***^ 
known to Europeans. 
One reason for this is 
that, for centuries before 
It was here tLat ^he discovBry of America, 
the trade routes between 
Europe and the East Indies either crossed 
this region, or else skirted it on the 
southwest. 

The other reason is the fact that it 
contains the land once called Palestine. 
Borne has been of great importance in 
the world's history, and so has Athens, 
as we have seen ; but the part that has had 
the greatest influence of all is this tiny 
Palestine, which has an area of less than 
a hundred miles square. Here was the 
early home of the Jews. Here still 
stands Jerusalem, where Christ was 



crucified ; and near by is Bethlehem 
(Fig. 276), where Christ was bom over 
nineteen hundred years ago. The many 
Christian churches have been built in 
His memory, and Christmas itself is a 
reminder of His birth. 

Palestine is not shown on our map 
as a separate country, for it is now 

- ... only a part of the Turkish 

Hnr It hap- „ *' . *^ „ ... 

pei»Oi*tP«i- Empire. One might sup- 
eaUaaUapart poge that SO sacred a place 
^ would be carefully preserved 
by the many millions of Christians in 
the world. They have, indeed, tried to 
preserve it; thousands and thousands 
of Europeans bave died in the attempt 
to save Jerusalem from the Turks. Yet 
the Turks have held it for hundreds of 
years, and Palestine is now only a part 
of a little country, called Syria, which 
belongs to Turkey. 

The Turks are MoTiammedana (Fig. 277), or 
foUowere of Mohammed, who was born at Mecca 
about fourteen hundred years ago. Although 
theybelieveinGod,theirreligionis very different 
from OUTS, and their holy book is the Koran, not 
the Bible. Mecca is their holy city. Find it 
on the map. 

The MohammedaDB are religious fanatics, and 
haye no patience with any other belief. They 
detest all Christiana, even believing that it is 
right to kill them. That is one reason why 
they bave wished to capture the holy city, Jeru- 
salem, and destroy whatever reminded tbem of 
Christ 

In order to spread their religion, the 
Turks have often gone to war with 
Eitentfifthe neighboring peoples, and 
Tnfkith Bm- have added to their Empire 
'^ much of the territory that 

they have conquered. Their country 
now has a very irregular shape, as you 
see. What two large rivers do you 
find? What city is on the lower Tigris? 
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If you have ever read "The Arabian 
Nights," you have read about it. 

The reason why not all of Arabia is in- 
cluded in the Turkish Empire, is that 
the Turks have never conquered the in- 
habitants of the interior of the penin- 
sula. It is an arid and desert plateau, 




with oases here and there. As in the 
Desert of Sahara, many of the Arabs 
are nomads, who wander from place 
to place tending their flocks of sheep 
and goats and their herds of horses, 
cattle, and camels. They live much of 
the time in the saddle, and are fierce 
warriors. 

One of the products of this region is 
coffee. You have, perhaps, heard of 
Mocha coffee : if yon look .^„^ , 
on the map, you will find products of 
the city from which it gets ^"'™*^ 
its name. Wheat, grapes, 
olives, figs, dates/ oranges, tobacco, and 
cotton are raised in the Turkish Em- 
pire and in Persia, usually by the he 
of irrigation. 
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Commerce 



The people of this part of Asia are not ad- 
vanced enough to carry on much manufacturing; 

„ . . , yet beautiful carpets, rugs, and 

* shawls are made m great num- 
bers, especially in Persia and Turkey. The 
work is done by hand, and it takes many weeks 
to make a carpet of the same size as one which 
could be made in a factory in a few hours. 
These hand-made rugs and carpets are so beauti- 
ful, and wear so well, that they are everywhere 
highly prized. 

Throughout this entire region, which is about 
two thirds as large as the United States, 

there are very few railways, and 
even wagon roads are usually 
lacking. Goods are carried mainly upon the 
backs of camels, which travel in groups, called 
caravans; and men usually travel on the backs 
of horses and camels. 

The people have advanced very little, and 
many of their customs are the same as those 
of the days of Christ. Even to-day, in many 
parts of this section, it is not safe to travel 
without a strong guard of soldiers. It is espe- 
cially dangerous for Christians, since the Mo- 
hammedans have so deep a hatred for them. 

There are few large cities in this entire 
region, Smyrna, in Turkey, 
and Teheran, the capital of 

Persia, being the largest. Find the 

capital of the Turkish Empire. 

3. Russia in Asia, or Siberia 

This vast country, extending from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, is a 

Its bett-Mttled P^^^ O^ ^b® Russian Empire. 
P*rt The best-settled section is 

in the south, near Persia and Afghanis- 
tan. Even this part is thinly inhabited, 
for the region is arid and desert, like 
the countries farther south. 

The occupations, also, are similar to 
those of southwestern Asia. In the river 
valleys, and on the oases, agriculture is 
carried on with the aid of irrigation; 
and on the arid lands grazing is impor- 
tant. Meat, hides, wool, and cotton are 
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the principal products. There is scarcely 
any manufacturing except the making 
of rugs, shawls, and cloth, by hand. 
Many hand-made rugs from Bolchara and 
Khiva are used in the United States. 
Find these places on the map. 

The northern portion, a land of frozen 
tundras, is the coldest region on any of the 
continents. The few people who 
live there resemble the Eskimos, '^•••^■••ttlod 

They keep herds of reindeer, ^^ 

which supply them with milk, meat, and hides, 

besides serving as draft animals. 

The middle part of Siberia is a vast 
plain which is little settled as yet, but 
it is the most promising its most prom- 
section for the future. It "ingpart 
has much good soil, and is suited to the 
production of grains. There is much 
forest here, and in the mountains valu- 
able minerals are found, including gold 
and graphite, or "black lead,** from 
which pencils are made. 

One reason why this region has not 
been better settled is the fact that it 
has been diflBcult to reach. The rivers, 
which flow northward, have been of 
little use, and until lately there have 
been no railroads. The Russian govern- 
ment has built a railroad all the way 
across Siberia, so that it is now possible 
to travel by rail from St. Petersburg to 
Port Arthur on the Chinese coast. 
About how far is that ? Find Irkutsk, 
which is on this railway. 

Russia has long used Siberia as a prison, and 
thousands of prisoners have gone there. Many 
have been sent not because they 
have committed any crime, but ^•*®*SiDerU 
u i.1. v 'J J aa a prison 

because they have said or done ' 

something that the Russian rulers did not like. 
Some, even, have been merely suspected of say* 
ing or doing something. Many have been seized 
by officers and thrown into prison without a 
moment's warning; theui without trial, they 




Iiave been transported to Siberia to work in the 
mines. Men and women of the highest char- 
acter have been thus torn from their families 
and hurried away ao secretly that not even 
their friends knew what had become of them. 
Such treatment ahowa the meaning of a 
despotic form of government. It also shows 
us very clearly bow fortunate we are in living 
under such a government as our own. 

4. Repablic of China 

Some of the mo»t important arts that 
man has ever learned have come from 
Former prog- ^''^ Chinese. For instance, 
reuoftbe they made porcelain dishes 
cuneM j^jjg before the Europeans 

knew how, and on that account such 
dishes are still called chinaware, even 
though manufactured in the United States. 

They invented gunpowder, and our 
firecrackers for the Fourth of July used 
to come from China. You have doubt- 
less seen the Chinese letters on tlie out- 
side of packages. They also discovered 
how to make silk and paper, and they 
invented the art of printing. 



igloD iD Siberia. 



While this strange-looking, yellow 
race was once among the xi,eiri>,ck- 
foremoat nations of the wardnoss cow, 
eartli, it is now very much '«•'»•«»"• 
behind the Great Powers of Europe and 
ttie New World. 

This is partly explained by the fact 
that they believe that whatever their 
ancestors did, they must do. This is 
called ance.=;tor worship. Since their 
fathers had no railways, telegraphs, or 
telephones, they have wanted none them- 
selves. Also, owing to their dislike of 
new things, they have neither traveled 
much abroad, nor allowed foreigners to 
visit them. Indeed, they have looked 
down upon foreigners, or, as they call 
them, •' foreign devils," who have so 
many strange customs. 

A second cause for the backwardness 
of the Chinese has been their poor gov- 
ernment, which until 1912 was an abso- 
lute monarchy. Now, however, the gov- 
ernment has been changed t« a republic. 

In spite o£ these facts, it is quite por- ' 
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Bible that China with its new government 
will yet rank as one of the Great Powers. 
Her vast population, which 
is larger than that of all 
Europe, and five times that 
of the United States, includ- 
popuutton jjig Alaska, gives China one 

great advantage. Her area, which is 
greater than that of the United States, 
gives her a second advantage. 



Foaslble 
•treiigtiiof 
China in till 
fntnre 



There are many kinds of soil, too. 
There are extensive plains, some of them 
broad river flood plains and s. nt mfaca 
deltas. On the other hand '"*™' 
some sections are plateaus, and there are 
also lofty mountain ranges. In so large 
a country, with so many differences in 
climate, soil, and surface features, there 
are certain to be many resomt^s. Let 
us see what the principal ones are. 




Fto. 2T9. — A part ol tbe wonderful Chiaese Wall, built centuries ago to prereDt iavadera from 



A third advantage is her great variety 
of climate. Observe through what zones 
». Vaiirtyof ^^B Empire extends. How 
«"™t" much farther south does it 

reach than our most southern state, 
Florida? How much farther north, 
than our most northern states ? From 
this it is plain that the variety of climate 
is even greater than our own, and that 
means, of course, that the agricultural 
products may be even more varied. As in 
our country, some parts are desert, some 
^Vid, and some have abundant rainfall. 



country. 

In northern and western China, the 
climate is arid, and there are some ex- 
tensive deserts. Here the ^ ifmmvt* 
principal products are meat, (i) a^hcuI- 
wool,and hides. South and '^'^p^'«=" 
east of this there is rainfall enough for 
agriculture. Here the products of the 
temperate zone, such as wheat, can be 
raised. What other grains and i^ri- 
cultural products have you found in 
the northern half of the United States 7 
All these can be raised in this part of 
China. 



getting into the interior of China is by 
boat, especially on the Yangtae-kiang 
and Hoang-ho rivers. Trace these rivers. 

The Chinese have built a number of canals, 
and these have been used for centuries. Find 
the Grand Canal ou the map, and tell what 
cities it connects. Railways and electric cars, 
being new inventions, have been much disliked 
by the people. For that reason there are, even 
now, few of these in this vast Empire. 



Central China, jast south of this sec- 
tioQ, has a warm temperate climate. 
Here cotton, rice, millet, oranges, tea, 
and silk are produced. Rice is one of 
the chief articles of food for the Chinese, 
and China produces more raw silk than 
any other country in the world. 

The southern part of the Empire ex- 
tends into the tropical zone. Here we 
find tropical fruits, such as grow in Cen- 
tral America and the West 
Indies. Name several of 
them. 

Thus China produces all 
the crops that the United 
States does, and more. Name 
some of their products that 
we do not raise. 

There are some forest areas, 
and along the coast there is 
(D Lamixr valuable fishing. 
B«i^ Xhe Chinese 

make much use of fish as an 
article of food, catching them 
fiom the rivers as well as from 

tiie-'Bea. They even train no. 2U0. — Cbiaesetanaliie scene, ah these level places h&ve been buUt 

birds to catch fish for them. *■' '^^ *^""'^ *" "■"* '^^^ ""^ '"'"''^'" """ '"" '"^' ^ ^''^■ 




The Chinese have never been noted 
aa miners, and therefore little is known 
about the mineral wealth of 
the country. Still it is cer- 
tain that there are vast deposits of coal 
at the very best quality, some of it hard 
coal, like" that of eastern Pennsylvania. 
There-are also extensive deposits of iron 
and other valuable minerals. 

The natural means of transportation 
are also excellent. There is an abun- 
(4) Xtatuof "^^iice of good harbors, espe- 
(ninjportattoi cially at the mouths of the 
bfiBoter rivers ; and these rivers are 

open to navigation far into the interior. 
Indeed, even now, the easiest way of 



Their methods of trans^xirtation have been, 
and still are, very crude. It has been the 
onstom for men to take the place of horses, to 
a large extent, carrying goods on their backs, 
and drawing both people and freight in vehicles 
of various kinds. 

One of the principal vehicles is the wheel- 
barrow (Fig. 281), which has but one wheel, 
and can therefore be used even where the roads 
are very narrow. It is said that passengers 
sometimes make the entire journey from Shang- 
hai to Peking, a distance of six hundred miles, 
in a wheelbarrow. Labor is so cheap that it 
costs about twenty cents a day, or at the rate of 
about half a cent a mile, for each passenger, 
two traveling in a single wheelbarrow, Tliis is 
about one fourth as expensive as the passenger 
rate on some of our railways. The passengers 
in the wheelbarrow, however, do not go so fu ■ 
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in a whole day as we go on our truins in two 
hours ! It is easy to see, too, that they do not 
travel so comfortably. 

Of late, the Chinese are rapidly 
changing their customs. They are now 




boats on the water. Many others dig 

caves in the hillsides, and live in these 

burrows. 

In this country there are many lai^ 

cities. Among these are Peeing, the ciip- 
ital ; Tientsin, its eeaport ; 
Cantox, one of the largest 
cities in China ; Hongkong, 
a seaport near by ; and 
Shanghai, also a 8ea])ort. 
Locate each of these on the 
map. From the tables on 
pages 256-258 see how 
each of these cities compares 
in size with our largest cities. 

5. Japan and Korea 

is only a little mure 



sending hundreds of their ablest 
young men to Eui'ope and Amer- 
6. Becmt icatoleamaboutour 

^TBDcei ^j,j-3 3^|ni iinlnstries. 

Tliey are inviting foreigners to 
their country, are building rail- 
roads, and are improving their 
laws. These signs of progress, 
together with the change iu the 
form of government already 
spoken of. show that the Chi- 
nese are awakening at last ; 
and it aeema likely tliat they 
will make wonderful progress 
in the future. 

A large portion ol the population is 
massed along the coast and the lower 

course of the rivers. There 
CUofdtiM , ,. . 

are bo many people living 

here that scores of thousands can Bud 

no room on the land, and live in house- 




China, and has only one-eighth as many 
inhabitants. It is not much larger than 
the British Isles in area and ArMudpopv- 
population. i"**"" 

On the map (Fig. 273) find the two 
largest islands, Nipon and Yezo, just 



east of China. Also find Formosa, tlie 
most southern island of tlie Empire. 

The Japanese, like their neighbors tlie 
Chinese, belong to the yellow race. 
jutuum dsce Like them, also, they for a 
I'M long time wanted nothing to 

do with foreigners. In 1853, however, 
an American naval officer. Commodore 
Perry, entered the harbor of Yokohama 
with several war ships, and persuaded the 
Japanese to allow us to trade with them. 
Since that time the Japanese have 
made wonderful advances. They have 
built railways and have estab- 
lished lines of steamships to 
many parts of the world. They 
have introduced the telephone 
and the telegraph, have estab- 
lished many newspaiiers, and 
numerous schools of all grades. 
At the same time they have 
made such progress In manufao- 
taring that they are now one of 
tbe leading manufacturing na- 
taoxm of the world. 

Only a few years ago Japan 
engaged in a war with Russia Fir>. 
to prevent that Great Power 
from .nizing Korea. The Japanese won 
the viotory and made Korea a part of 
tfaieir own Empire. A few years before 
iliftt they had a war with China, in 
-wbich ihsy easily won. 

Japan is now fax in advance of all 
other countries in Asia. She ranks as 
one of the Great Powers of the world, 
the only one in Asia, and is sometimes 
called the England of the Orient. 

Probably no nation haa ever advanced 
i^„^ fgg more rapidly than Japan has 
tUi wniideffai durmg the last 6fty years. 
■**■"" Some of the reasons for this 

astonishing growth are as follows: — 



Perhaps the most important of all has 
been the eagerness of the Japanese to 
learn, Soon after Commo- i. EaBnaMu 
dore Perry's visit, they in- *<''"™' 
vited foreigners to come as teachers, 
and even sent thousands of their young 
men abroad, to study in the United 
States and Europe. 

The valuable resources of the country 
are a second reason for the advance of 
Japan. j j^, natuxti 

The climate is every- re»ureiBoftta 
where moist enough for **"''°y 




^, — A aceoe la Japan. Tbe mouutaiu peak ia tbe very 
perfect cone of tbe TUlcaau Fujiyama. 

agriculture, and, although much of the 
surface is mountainous, there is a great 
deal of excellent soD. The people 
have learned to cultivate it very 
carefully, too, allowing no land to 
lie idle that can possibly be used for 
crops. 

The long distance over which the 
islands extend from north to south, makes 
it possible to raise many different kinds 
of crops. Measure to see how far it is 
from Yezo, on the north, to Formosa, on 
the south. What is the latitude of the 
northern and southern boundaries? The 
crops in the north are the products of the 
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XIV. AFRICA 

1. What continent does Africa most resemble 

in shape? 2. In what parts are the chief 

mountain ranges (Fig. 291)? 

' ^ 3. Xame and trace the three 
largest rivera. 4. About how much of Africa 
lies in the torrid zone ? Is this an advantage 
or a disadvantage 7 Why ? 5, How does its 
coast line compare with that of Europe in 
regularity ? 6. What influence must that have 



continents that history tells vm about, 
and it lies so near Europe that the two 
ahnost join at the Strait of Gibraltar; 
yet it is the least known of all the 
coDtinents. 

There are several reasons why so little 
is known about Africa. In why Abie* la 
the first place, there is a •outtto known 
vast desert south of the Mediterranean 




upon the harbors? 7. What large island Ues 
east of southern Africa? 8. What three 
groope of small islands lie vest of northern 
Africa? 

I. General Facts about Africa 

Probably one reason why Africa is 
called the dark continent is the fact that 
Wlif called the it is the home of the black 
dukcontlaaat man. Another reason is 
that until recently we have known so 
little about it. It is one of the oldest 



Sea (Pig. 292). It extends east and 
west across the continent from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea; and 
from north to south it is a thousand 
miles wide. 

This vast region, most of which is called the 
Sahara Desert, is very difficult to cross. It 
has no roads or railways, and 
the only way to travel over it is \- ^'^t** 

1 mi. t dMUt In th» 

on camels. There are bo few BwthsnMit 

oasee that the watering places 

ate luually many miles apart, so that both 
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camels and men may perish from thirst. Fright- 
ful sand storms aoiiietimes ariNe, cotitinuint; for 
hours and even days; and in these the sanil is 
drifted about by the winds, filling the air and 
sometimes even burying the caravans. If these 
perils are escaped, there is still the danger of 
attack from the fierce nomads who live in the 
desert, and who rob the caravans, often show- 
ing no mercy to travelers. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Europeans 
have failed to become well acquainted with 
Africa by entering it from the north. 




F:o. 293. — The Victoris Full! 



One might expect the large rivers to 
offer a good means of reaching the in- 
2 Tiurapida ^^^o"^- Trace the Nile, Niger, 
and f mill In tiM CoDgo, and Zambezi, and 
**"" notice how far they extend 

into the continent. If these could be 
navigated far up toward their sources, 
as our Hudson and Mississippi rivers 
can be, they would make excellent high- 
ways to the interior; but this cannot be 
done, for all of them have rapids and 
and falls in their lower courses. 

The reason for these falls is that the interior 
of Africa, like that of both Mexico (p. 176) 
and Spain (p. 209), is mainly a plateau, whose 
elevation is from a quarter to a half mile above 
the level of the sea. In descending from this 
jilateau, the rivers tumble in cataracts and falls. 



One of the largest cataracts is Victoria Falls 
(Fig. 29;!), in the lower Zambezi EJver. It is 
larger even than Ni.i^jiira, and is one of the 
giandest waterfalls in the world. The Nile 
also has several rapids ; and there is a great 
cataract in the Congo. Thus the rivers 
hai'e l>een of little use in exploring the con- 
tinent. 

A third reason v/hy we know so lit- 
tle about Africa is its unhealthful cli- 
mate. Notice where the Trop- . „ 

*^ 8. ThB ttB- 

ICS of Cancer healUifnlcU- 

and Capricorn "•" 
cross the continent. From 
this you see that most of 
Africa is in the tropical 
zone. Indeed, the equa- 
tor crosses it not far from 
the center, and only the 
northern and southern 
parts are in the temperate 
zones. 

In this tropical region, 
tlie low coast lands have 
too hot and damp a cli- 
mate for white men ; and 
there is much malaria, as 
well as other diseases that thrive in a 
hot, damp climate. Generally, there- 
fore, Europeans can live with comfort 
only upon the high land of the interior. 
This fact has helped to keep foreigners 
out of Africa; for settlements in new 
countries are usually first made along 
the coast. It is dangerous even to cross 
the narrow strip of low coast land. 

A part of Central Africa, where the 
rainfall is very heavy, is covered by a 
dense forest like that in the ^^ 

Amazon Valley (p. 182). juigia, om wiu 
Tliis forest extends north J ' " 
and south for a full thou- 
sand miles, and is very difficult to 
traverse. 



Soutb Atrfcs. 
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Besides this, there are many wild animals in 
the forest and on the open plains to the nurth 
and south of it. Among these are the lion, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and giraffe as 
well as many serpents. Some of these animals, 
like the lion, are very fierce and dangerous. 

Another difSoulty comes from the great 
numbers of savage black men, or Negi-oes, many 
of whom are dangerous men to meet. For 
centuries the Negroes have been seized and 
carried away as slaves to various parts of the 
world- Even to-day, the Arabs 
seize many of them for that pur- 
pose. Such treatment has not 
helped to make them friendly to 
white men. 



Strange as it may seem, 
the beat-kuown part of Af- 
whythewnth- ^ica is the very 
en part is best southern tip, the 
'^'™ part farthest 

from Europe. You will no- 
tice that this region lies in 
the temperate zone, which is 
one reason why Europeans 
have gone there. Another 
reason is that, in former 
daysj ships going from Eu- 
rope to India had to sail 
around the Cape of Good 
Hope. In tbis way men 
learned about that section ; 



You can see from the map that Africa 
is divided into many more countries than 
our continent ever was. What parts are 
owned by Great Britain {Fig. 310) ? By 
Germany ? By France ? What other 
countries have colonies there (Fig. 290) ? 
Make a sketch of Africa, showing the 
sections owned by the three Great 
Powers of Europe just mentioned. 




and long 

before other parts of the continent were 
occupied by Europeans, the Dutch had 
colonies in South Africa, This is now 
the best developed part of the continent. 
Only during the last half century has 
there been much exploration and set- 
p«rti o( Africa tlement in other parts of 
iMeatiy Mixed Africa. In that time, how- 
byBnropeau ever, Bome of the countries 
of Europe have been very active, and 
have laid claim to a large part of the 
continent, just as they laid claim to 
North America several centuries ago. 



Now that so much of Africa is under 
the control of Europeans, people are go- 
ing there to explore and set- i^provementi 
tie, just as people have come made by Euo- 
to our own coimtry. Thus ^"^ 
the continent is rapidly becoming known. 

In the past, in most parts of Africa, 
there have been very few wagon roads. 
Goods had to be carried either on the 
rivers or along paths or trails. The 
natives themselves usually carried these 
goods on their backs. Now, however, 
roads, railways, and telegraph lines are 
being built. 
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You will Bee three large lakes on the 
eastern side, south of the equator. 
What are their names ? Each of these 
is important for navigation, for upon 
them steamboats can go long distances. 
The rivers are also more used for navi- 
gation. Above and below the waterfalls 
of the Congo, Nile, and other rivers, 
boats can run long distances. By build- 



portant cities along the coast of northern 
Africa. 

Later, Arabs from Asia spread west- 
ward over that section, and their descend- 
ants still occupy the region. Like the 
Turks (p. 219), they are Mohammedans, 
and they still make pilgrimages to the 
holy city, Mecca, in Arabia. Their 
manners and customs are very different 




A gronp of DonudB uid Ebeir tout on the nortbera border ol the Saliars Deaert In Algeria. 



ing railways around the falls and rapids, 
these rivers are now becoming of great 
value for transportation. 

The boldest plan of all is to bu'ld a 
railway from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Cairo in Egypt. How far is that '/ It 
is called the Cape-to-Cairo route. Doubt- 
less one will in time be able to travel by 
rail all the way from Cape Town to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

3. Northern Africa 
The northern part of Africa has long 
been settled by the white race. Indeed, 
Ch»i«ct«r«f in early days, when the 
tlwpvopls Greeks and Romans were 
flourishing, there were large and im- 



from those of Europeans. Indeed, they 
still live much as the people of western 
Asia did in the time of Christ. They 
know little about the rest of the world, 
and carry on scarcely any trade with 
other people. Their manufacturing is 
done by hand, and the chief products 
of the country are those needed for the 
simplest food, clothing, and shelter. 

The best-known country in this sec- 
tion is Egypt, which is crossed by 
the Nile River. Trace ita BCTpt,theou- 

boundaries. CaiEO is its ertccnntry 

capital and laigest city, and Albxan- 
DfiiA. is the chief port. 

This is the country over which the 
Fhuaoha, the kings of Egypt, used to 




Wia. WS. — One ot the pyramids o( Egypt, built i>f Luue bluuka uf Hiutie to a 
hal|fat of BBTSlml hundred feet. They wece used as tombti fot kings who 
Uvad thouMiid* of ye«n ago. 

rule. Ruins of their buildings, and their 
immense pyramids (Fig. 296), built tliou- 
1. itaaaeunt sands of years ago, may still 
*i*t*^ be seen. Here, the Bible 

tells us, Moses once lived ; and Josepli, 
also. \Vhat stories do you remember 
about them ? 

Egypt is a desert country, like Arabia 
to the east and the Sahara to the west. 
s.B»rtb.iiu. ^^^ Joseph's brothei^, yen 
BiTHMpFort* may remember, 
^^^ went down into 

that country from Palestine, 
to get food. It is still a 
great agricultural region. 

The tact that Egypt is bo pn>- 
ductive is due to the Nile River. 
Kvery year floods cause the river 
to rise until it overflows its banks. 
The water, carrying a large quan- 
tity of Bediment, has built a fer- 
tile Sood plain on either side ot 
the river, and a broad delta at it« 
mouth. The annual floods spread 
oyer these broad plains. Each 
overilow leaves a thin layer of 
rich mud, aiid at the same time 
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provides the water necesaary 
for crops. Thus each year the 
river both waters and fertil- 
izes a vast tract of level, fertile 
Iiiud. Ill this way, for thou- 
sands of years, millions of 
people have been supported in 
the midst of the desert. 

Egypt lies just north of 
the Tropic of Cancer, and 
therefore it < 



temperate climate. It i.s 
so wann there that crops 
like those of our Southern 
States can be produced. 
Among the principal prod- 
ucts are grain, cotton, and 
sugar cane. Cotton and 
wheat are sent to European countries, 
especially to England ; for the British 
have some control over Egypt, although 
they do not fully govern it. 

The ejistern part of Egypt includes the Isth- 
mus of Sue?,, which connects Africa with Asia. 
IJecause of tliis narrow neck of 
land, ships siiiling from Euroije gjm,!* "" 
to Asia were long compelled 
to go all the way around Africa. In 18G9 a 
canal eif,'lity -.seven miles long, and wide aiid 




Fiu. 20T. — A aliip in Hie 



Africa 
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deep ecoiigh for large ocean ships, was opened 
across the Isthmus. On a globe, estimate how 
many miles are saved by the Suez Canal 
(Fig. 297) in making a journey from London 
to Calcutta. 

Name the countries west of Egypt 
along the Mediterranean coast. What 
ouurcountiie. ^re their capitals ? Most of 
these countries, like Egypt, 
are controlled by European 
nations. Algeria, which is a French 
colony, is the most important. 

Farming and grazing are the principal 
industries of this whole region, and the 
products are similar to those of Egypt 
and southern Europe. There are also 
some mineral deposits, but the people 
are so unprogressive that little is done 
with them. 

3. Central Africa 
In the northern part of Central Africa 
is the Sudan, a broad strip of country 
extending across the continent from east 
to west. Its northern edge is arid, for 
it grades into the Sahara Desert on that 
side; hut farther south it receives plenty 
of rain during one sea.son of the year, 
while the other season is dry. This pre- 
vents the growth of forest, except along 
the rivers, for trees cannot live through 
the dry season. Agriculture, however, 
\s possible hero, and even the Negroes 
raise crops. 

Abywinia, one of the few parts of Africa not 
controlled by European nations, lies in this belt. 
Point out this country. The land is high here, 
making the temperature cooler than it would 
otherwise be. 

The climate of the Sudan changes toward the 
south, and near the equator an abundance of rain 
falls at all seasons. It is here that the dense 
tropical forest exists (p. 232), and in it many 
valuable tropical plants grow, including the 
rubber tree. Among the wild animals, the ele- 
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phant is especially important, for its ivory 
tusks are very valuable (Fig. 298). One of the 
chief reasons why caravans cross the Sahara 
Desert is to obtain this ivory. 

A number of the countries in Central 
Africa belong to European nations. 
Name these countries. Find Belgian 
Congo. What great rivers do you find ? 

What lakes ? 




4. South Africa 

Much of South Africa was first 
claimed by the Dutch of Holland. The 
English, however, long ago ^^ ^^^^ 
got possession of Cape of owned by tha 
Good Hope ; and by war ^"^^^ 
they obtained the other Dutch countries of 
South Africa. They are now united under 
the name, The Union of South Africa. 

What other European countries have 
possessions in South Africa? What 
important rivers do you find here ? 



What does the latitude tell you about 
the climate of this region? Which is 
Iteclinuto ^^^ coolest part? Why? 
Along the eastern coast 
there is abundant rainfall, for the winds 
here blow from the Indian Ocean ; but 
the winds lose their vapor on the east- 
em slopes, and the interior and tlie west- 
em side of South Africa are 
therefore arid. In fact, parts 
of this section are as desert 
aa the Sahara. 

Grain is the most important 
crop, bat ranching is tlie loading 
industry on the arid 
JJ^J™"*"^ plateau and on the 
'""^^ low mountains that 

rise above it here and there. 

A peculiar industry in South 
Africa is ostrich raising (Fig. 
299). The ostrich, which is the 
largest of birds, is unable to fly, 
bat on its wings and tail it has 
lai^, delicate, and beautiful 
feathers, which are very valuable. 
For what purpose are they used ? 
The home of the ostrich is the 
desert of northern Africa, where 
it runs wild; and ostrich feathers 
are one of the products of the Sa- 
hara. The feathers are so costly 
that it pays to raise these birds 
to obtain them. 



fully washed, in order to separate the 
precious stones from it. These mines 
produce more diamonds than any other 
part of the globe. 

Tlie diamonds are so small that one valued 
at several hundred dollars might easily be liid- 
den and carried away by a workman. In fact, 
men have been known to swallow them in order 




Fio. 299. — OBtriefaes on an oatrlcb tarn In Soath AMoa. 



One reason why South Africa has 
been so attractive to the English is its 
ItocUeLttiM- great mineral wealth. This 
tion for the is the richest gold-mining 
inciiili region in the world, pro- 

ducing even more gold than all the 
mines of the United States. Johannes- 
burg is in the center of the gold dis- 
trict. 

Farther south, at Kimberlet, dia- 
monda are foimd in the decayed rock. 
This rock is dug out {Fig. 300) and care- 



to carry them away without being detected. To 
prevent such theft, the men are not often al- 
lowed to leave the works. They are famished 
with homes and food by the company, and, when 
they wish to leave, they are carefully examined 
to .lee that none of the precious stones are being 
taken away. 

1. Why is Africa called the Bark Gondnent ? 
2. How has the Sahara Desert prevented the 
exploration and settlement of 
Africa? R. How have the rapids , 
and falls in the rivers interfered 
with its exploration ? 4. State how the cli- 
mate has had a similar efCect. 5. How have the 
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forests, animals, and peoples likewise kept 
Europeans away? 6. How does it happen 
that South Africa is the beat-known part? 

7. What parts of Africa have been recently 
seized by Europeans ? By what nations ? 

8. What improvements have been made by 
Europeans? 9. Tell something of the character 
of the people in northern Africa. 10. Name 
and locate the chief cities of Egypt. 11. What 
do you know about the ancient history of Egypt? 
12, Explain how the Kile River helps to sup- 
port tlie inhabitants. 13. Name the agricul- 
tural products of Egypt 14. Tell about the 
Suez Canal. 16, Name and locate the other 
countries of northern Africa. 16, What is the 
character of Central Africa? 17. Name the 
products, 18. How does it happen that South 
Africa is largely owned by the English? 19. 
Describe its climate. 20, What are its agricul- 




tural products? 21. Its mineral products? 
22. Name and locate the cities. 23. Tell about 
diamond mining. 

1. What reasons can yon give why Timbuktu, 
OD the Niger River, should be an important 
-trfioo. trade center ? 2. Beginning with 
^*^^^^ the western Sahara, trace the 
desert country that extends eastward across 
Africa and Asia, 3. Why should the two 



largest cities in Africa be located on the Nile 
River near its mouth? 4. Find some object 
made of ivory, and show it to the class. 
6. Examine an ostrich feather and a dia- 
mond. 6. Why are there no tributaries to 
the northern half of the Nile? 7. Eind out 
about the war between the Boers and the Brit- 
ish. 8. Read the story of Joseph in the Bible, 
beginning in Genesis, Chapter 37, 9. Draw an 
outline map of Africa and put in the principal 
countries and colonies, rivers, and cities. 



XV. AUSTRALIA, THE EAST IN- 
DIES, AND OTHER ISLANDS 
OF THE PACIFIC 

1. Find Australia on a globe, and show how 
you would reach it by ship from New York, 
Through what waters „ _.. 
would you pass (Fig. 
106)? 2. How would you reach 
it from San Francisco? 3- In 
what part are most of the moun- 
tains ? 4. The rivers? S. The 
cities? 6. In what zones is Aus- 
tralia? What does this tell you 
about its temperature? 7. What 
parts of South America and Africa 
are in the same latitude as south- 
ern Australia? 8. What are the 
principal islands of the East In- 
dies ? 9. In what direction are 
the Philippine Islands from Aus- 
tralia? Estimate the distance, 
10, Find the Hawaiian Islands ; 
New Zealand. 



I. Australia 

Manython- jfjg names of the three 

Qttbltplt. ,. - ■ » i 

eastern divisions oi Austra- 
lia — Victoria, New South owneraupof 
Wales, and Queensland — "^ continent 
suggest the country to which Australia 
belongs. What one is it ? The British 
control only a part of the other con- 
tinents, but Australia, the smallest of 
all the continents, they have entirely to 
themselves. 
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As is Canada, the several states, in- 
cluding the Island of Tasmania on the 
south, have combined to form a union. 
TogeUier they form a British depen- 
dency, aa Cfurnda does. This is cf^led 
the Commonwealth of Australia- 

^lien the English began to settle 
Australia, over a century ago, they found 

«uiT. ,!«»., ^«y /"^■'g« 

ainMis, utd plants, ani- 
peopleofAac mals, and 
people there. 
Indeed, these were quite 
different from thoeefound 
elsewhere. 

Giant trees, nearly as Ur^ 
u those of our west coaat, 
were found growing along the 
eastern coast ; and in the for- 
ests were great tree ferns 
(Fig. 303). Part of the in- 
terior was covered by a low 
buah, or "Bcrob," having hard, 
prickly leaTes,and often grow- 
ing BO densely that it was 
difficult to make one's way 
through it. This was called 
" the Bush." 

None of the fierce animals, _ 

like bears, wolves, tigers, and '"" " " 

lions, that are cemmon in 
other continents, were found in Australia. The 
largest animal was the kangaroo (Fig. 304), 
which instead of running od all fours, jumps 
along on its hind legs, using its tail for sup- 
port There were other peculiar animals un- 
like those living in other parts of the world. 

The native people were found to be a 
very low class of savages, and aa some of 
them lived in " the Bush " just mentioned, 
they came to be known as Bushmen. 

When the English took possession of 
The flist ue Australia, it seemed to be o£ 
made of th» little importance. At first it 
"■**"•■' was used mainly as a perud 
colony, or prison, to which criminals 



were sent. It was a very secure prison, 
too, for tliere was little danger that a man 
sent there would soon reach home again. 
As the continent came to be better 
known, however, people be- p„„nt popu- 
gan to go there of their own utioa ud tu 
accord to live. Now Au»- ^it*"^*''"' 
tralia lias over four million inhabitants. 
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Notice the huge trae 

Instead of being distributed equally over 
all parts of the continent, these people 
are largely collected in the southern and 
eastern portions. 

The temperature is not the main 
cause of this, for that is pleasant enough 
in most parts of Australia, .^^ re«on for 
aa you can tell by the lati- this diattlbQ- 
titde. Prove this by means 
of the map. What portion is in the 
tropical zone ? 

The great difficulty is the lack of ri 
and this is due to the location of ' 
mountains and the direction of 
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winda. Tlie larger part of Australia is 
a low plateau, with the chief mountain 
range on the eastem side. Point out 
these mountains. What are they nametl ? 




Fio. dot. — A kaiigaiuo. NuUl-« Luw HtuHll tliu fure Iski 
are, since tlipy Are so little Qsed, while the tall and 
hind legs, Dsed In jnmpiug, are verf large. 

The prevailing winds come from the 
southeast, so that they must blow over 
these mountains hefore reaching the in- 
terior. This causes heavy rainfall on 
the eiistern slopes, but as the winds con- 
tinue on toward the interior, they become 
very dry. At a distance of one huudred 
und SIty miles from the coast, it is so 



dry tliat farming without irrigation is 
imposniltle. Still farther west, there are 
exten.sive deserts. How does this re- 
semble the conditions in the northwest- 
em part of our own country (p. 144) ? 

If you examine tlie map, you will nee si^nB 
of the desert, for some of the rivers flow into 
lakes that have no outlet. These lakes, there- 
fore, are salt, like the Great Salt I^ke of Utah. 
There is so little rainfall in the interior that the 
Murray Hiver becomes smaller towai-d its mouth, 
aiid its chief tiibiitary, the Darling, dries np 
almost entirely in its lower course. 

When it is rememlwredthatthe north- 
em part of Australia has a tropical cli- 
mate, and that the central and western 
parts are arid or desert, it is easy to 
understand why most of the people live 
in the southeastern part. What good 
farm land there is, is found mainly here ; 
liere is the chief river, the Murray, and 
here are the principal cities. 

Finding the native plants and animals 
of little use, the English began to im- 
port some. Sheep, for in- AgiinutM*! 
stance, were taken there and p«>dnct» 
found to thrive. The best sections for 
slieep raising are Victoria and New South 
Wales (Fig. 305), where wool has be- 
come one of the chief exports. Indeed, 
Australian wool is considered the best in 
the world. Cattle were also imported, so 
that hides and meat are produced in 
abundance. A large portion of the wool, 
hides, and meat, used in England, is sup- 
plied by Australia. 

Wheat and com also flourish; and 
many fruits and vegetables, such as we 
raise in our country, are grown in 
southeastern Australia and in Tasma- 
nia. Fartlier north, in the torrid zone, 
tropical fruits are liaised, and there are 
also valuable products from the tropical 
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A tiiH'k of sheep Id 



forests. Between this and southern Aus- 
tralia, sugar, cotton, and rice are raised. 

Australia is a noted mineral region, 
producing gold especially. For many 
^^ years this continent lias 

ranked as one of the lead- 
ing gold-producing regions of the world. 
Silver, copper, iron, coal, and other 
mineral products are also mined here. 

Manufacturing is not yet greatly 
developed in Australia, so that most 
of the wool, hides, and 
metals, are exported; and 
since this is a British colony, they go 
mainly to England. Some of the im- 
ports, many of which are received 
from England, you can probably name. 
Gradually, however, the Australians are 
developing manufacturing, and are thus 
coming to depend upon themselves. 



Since the people and industries are 
found mainly in tlie hinnid southeastern 
partof Australia, we see why 
several large cities lun'e 
gro^vn up in that sectiou. The largest 
is Sfdney, the capital of New South 
Wales. Next in size ia Melbourne, the 
capital of Victoria and the principal 
seaport. Ade[,.\ide, the capilal of South 
Australia, is the third city in size. Each 
of these cities has an excellent harbor. 
What is the capital and chief city of 
Tasmania ? Of Queensland ? 

a. New Zealand 

Southeast of Australia are two large 
islands forming the British colony of 
New Zealand. How far is New Zealand 
from Australia? It does not form a part 
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of the Australian Commonwealth, juat 

as Newfoundland does not form a part 

of the Dominion of Canada (p. 175). 

The surface of these islands is very 

and there is much wonderful 




scenery (Fig. 306). The mountains are 
very grand, and some of the highest 
peaks are volcanic cones. Heavj' snow 
falls upon the high mountains, and from 
these snow delds lai^e glaciers descend 
through the mountain valleys. There are 
also hot springs and geysers here, as in 
our Yellowstone National Park (p. 156). 
The climate of New Zealand resembles 
that of Australia, although it has more 
ahnndant rainfall. The products, also, 
are much the same. It is a very pro- 
gressive country, with many valuahle 
resources and much manufacturing. 

3- The East Indies 

Between Australia and Asia there are 
hundreds of islands, most of them too 
4^ ^ small to be shown upon the 
iMniTT'" — map. Some of them, how- 
^■"^ ever, are very large. Java, 

for instance, is about Ute size of the 



state of New York, and Borneo is 
about six times as large. All these 
islands together form a group, or archi- 
pelago, known as the East Indies. What 
other lai^ islands do you find among 
them ? In what zone do 
they lie? What, therefore, 
is their climate ? In what 
direction from them are 
the Philippine Islands? 

On the East Indian 
Islands, with their hot, 

damp climate, 

,. Theii vrcdncli 

there are ex- 

tensive forests containing 
many kinds of valuable 
tropical woods. Also, be- 
sides Java coffee, which is 
well known, tea, spices, 
indigo, rice, sugar cane, 
tobacco, cotton, and grain 
are important products. From the very 
earliest times, too, this region has been 
noted for its precious stones (p. 228). 

It was these islaudg, as well aa India and the 
Malay Peninsula, that Columbus iras tiyiug to 
reach. Their products are so jl-i^l 

valuable that the European ^^ 
nations have eagerly taken pos- 
session of them. England, as usual, has a part. 
Point it out. This time, however, she has not 
obtiined the lion's share. That belongs to the 
little country of Holland. Name the large 
islands that are controlled wholly, or in part, 
by the Dutch. 

4. Islands of the Psdflc 

There are many bimdreds of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean.' You have already 
learned the names of some ^^^^ i,doM- 
of these which are posses- faftaths 
sions of the United States iwta*««t» 
(p. 163). Give thdr names and locate 
tbem on the map (Fig. 106). 
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One of the largest islanda in this region 
is New Guinea, juat north of Australia, 
■bw GainM "w^^^ch. ia not usually classed 
as one of the East Indian 
Islands. In what zone does it lie? Among 
what three nations is it divided ? All of 
its products are tropical, and it is covered 
with a dense forest, inhabited by fierce 
savages. Very few Europeans live there. 

Among the smaller groups are the Fiji Is- 
lands. Find these. To what country do they 
Otberidudt ^'""S^ What two groups lie 
west of the Fiji Islands'.' Nortii- 
east of the Fiji Islands are the Samoa Islands, 
on© of which, as you know, belongs to the 
United States. 

1. Describe the government 
of Australia. 2. What is there 
_ _, peculiar about the 

»„^,jj^ native plants, ani- 

mals, and people? 
3. What use was first made of 
Aastralia? 4. What is the pop- 
ulation? 5. In what part of 
Australia do most of the iuliab- 
itants live, and why there? 
6. What are the agricultural 
products? 7. The minerals? 

8. Tell about the manufactures. 

9. Locate the principal cities. 

10. Tell about New Zealand. 
U. Where are the East Indies? 
13. What are the names of the 
principal islands? What about 
their size? 13. What are their 
products? 14. What countries 
ooDtrol them? 15. Name several groups of 
islands in the Pacific that belong to the United 
States. 16. Tell about New Guinea. 17. Name 
other island groups in the Pacific 

1. What othercoantrieB, besides Austra1ia,are 
etpecially noted for cattle and sheep ? 2. For 
gold mining ? 3. Bead about the 
trouble caused by rabbits that were 
imported into Australia. 4, Name and locate the 
principal desert regions on the earth. 5. Make 
a sketch map of Australia, putting in the prin- 
cipal mountains, rivers, and cities. 6. Find 
what spices are used in cooking at your home. 



XVI. REVIEW OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND OTHER GREAT 
POWERS 

We have seen that there are six 
nations of Europe that are called 
Great Powers, or World 
Powers. Name each of them JJ^.'^'JJa. 
(p. 188). The United States world, wd 
makes a seventh World '^'Jj^t"* 
Power, and Japan an eighth. 
Give the principal boundaries of each. 
Whicli two have a republican form of 
government ? Whicli one is an abso- 
lute monarchy (p. 203)? What form 




of government have the other five? 
Each of the other nations on the earth 
is called a " Minor" or Lesser Power, 
being much weaker than any one of the 
eight World Powers. 

On what continent is each of the 
eight World Powers located? 
What continents, therefore, tone to which 
contain no Great Powers ? *•>• 'VaiiA 

In what zone does the mwhi 

United States lie? In what zone is the 
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with the Great Powers in area? (See 
table on p. 25o.) 

About one person in eight now living in 



cultural products? Where is each raised? 
What parts of our country receive too 
httle rain for fanning? Wliat is the 




the I'nited States came here from some 
ininignnti to otherliind. Figure23.3sho\vs 
Ui« United which country lia.s been send- 
****" ing us tlie greatest number. 

Which ranks second in this resiiecf? 
Can you name other countries not 
named in this diagram that have seat 
UB immigrants' Which of the Great 
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leading industry thei-e ? In what parts 
is irrigation imjwrtant? 

What are tlie principal agricultural 
products of the British Isles (p. 189)? 
Of Germany (p. 193)? Of France 
(p.X9u}? Of Russia (p. 203)? Of Italy 
(p. 198)? Of Auatri;i.Hungary(p. 201)? 
Of Japan (p. 225) ? Which of these nap 
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Pio. 312. — Theclght leadlDK wheat producing raghHia of tbe world (1910). 



Powers has been sending us most im- 
migrants? Which have eent very few? 
Agriculture is the greatest industry 
Acricaltnn to >" ^^^ United States, giving 
tha leadinK occupation to more than one 
""""^ third of ail the workers in 

the country. What are our chief agri- 



tions depends most upon foreign coun- 
tries, or upon its dependencies, for 
food? 

In what countries isioheat extensively 
raised (Fig, 311)? Note the rank of the 
leading wheat>producing countries of the 
world (Fig. 312). 
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Fid. 313. — Map Hbuwlng tlie priDclial luiliaa com (luuizo} produviug region* of Uw worU. 

Figure 313 showH the parts of the world I Great Powers grows the largest amount T 
that prfxluce com. \\hich oiie of the | Which of thein produce little of it? 




Is cotton more, or less widely 

„ cultivated than com (Fig. 314)? 

I I D What parts of the world mainly 
-'Hmrt. Majxxt produce it ? Which of the G-reat 
p^ mm Powers raise a large amount of 
it ? What do you learn from Fig- 
ure 315? 
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In Figure 310 note the distriliution of 
cattle and sheep. What countriea are 
important for grazing? What useful 
products are obtained from these ani- 
mals besides meat? From your study 
about the countries of the world, niiine 
some whidi produce quantities of sugar 



AVhat about mining in the Unitec 
States? In the British Islea (p. 190)' 
In Germany (p. 194)? In MUdnstathe 
France (p. 196) ? In Russia iMding coim- 
(p. 203). In Italy (p. 198)? *'*" 
In Austria-Hungary (p. 202) ? In Japar 
(p. 22G) ? 
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Fig. 31T. — Map U shov the principal coal bearing regloos ol th« world. 



cane ; grapes ; oranges ; tobacco ; coffee ; 
tea ; rice ; raw silk ; lumber ; rubber. 



I Figure 317 shows the parts of th( 
I world that have much coal. Whidi 
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of the Great Powers are important in I are World Powers ? Which of the 
that industry? Which one is not? No- | World Powers have little iron ore? 
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Fia.31& — The eight leading coul producing couutrieaoltbe world (1910). 

tice the rank of the Great Powers in coal I What about manufacturing in the 
production as sliown in Figure 318. 



United States? In the British Isles 




Fill. 311). — HapBhowliig dieptlDclpal 



In Figure 319 iron ore 13 shown to 
be widely distributed. What countries 
produce much of it ? Figure 320 shows 
the rank of the sis leading iron-min- 
ing countries. Which of these countries 



(p. 190)? In Germany (p. 194)? In 
France (p. 196) ? In Italy M«.uf.ctnrin8 
(p. 198)? In Austria-Hun- intbeiMdinK 
gary (p. 202) ? In Russia "^*"- 
(p. 203) ? In Japan (p. 226) ? 
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According to Figure 321, what parts 
of the world are very imix>rtant in 
manuf iicturing ? Which of the Great 
Powers have little of it ? AVhat Lesser 



what you can ahout each of the twenty- 
five. 

Figure 323 shows the principal trans- 
portation routes of the world. Which 




— Maj) tu bIiuw lli« jirintipal msnntactiiriiig bwi 



Powers of Europe do much niauufai^tur- 
iDg (pp. 208, 212)? Note th<; rank of 
the leading manuf ai^turing countries 
of the world in Figure 322. 

Tell about trade and transpori^tiun, 
or commerce, in the United States ; 

. in the British Isles (p. 
Commerce ud ,nn n 

luKeatdUee 1"1); iQ Germany 
rftkeludliiK (p, 194); in France 
"™'*'*" (p. 196); in Italy (p. 

199); in Austria-Hungary (p. 202); 
in Russia (p. 204); in Japan (p. 
227). 

In the Appendix, page 2-37, yon 
will find a list of the twenty-five 
largest cities of the world. Ijo- 
cate each of them. How many 
of these cities has each of the World 
Powers? Which of them belong to 
the Lesser Powers of the world ? Tell 



ocean lias the greatest coinni*^rce? Why? 
What cities are ('<>nn«'Ctcd by the lines 
showing routes acniss tlit; Atlantic 
Ocean? What are the cliiff routes of 
commerce on the Pafific? Ilow is the 
importance of the Suez Canal shown 




I. S2Z, — In tbia dlagnm ti clven tho tinmber of iiiillion dol- 
Isra' worth o( manafactured K"0(ln prodiiued b; the four 
leading maiiufactuiilig nutionii in the world. 

in this figure ? What countries will be 
greatly benefited by use of the Panama 
Canal. 
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IN THIS GEOGRAPHY. FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 



MeM,^ means The Macmillan Co., New York; 
Ginn, Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. ; AM.C, American 
Book Co., New York ; S,B.C., Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York; Heath, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 
'B.P.C^ Edacational Publishing Co., Boston ; Scrih- 
ner^ C. Scribner's Sons, New York; X.iS., Lothrop, 
Lee, Shepard, Boston ; Ap.^ D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; R.Mc.^ Rand, AIcNally & Co., Chicago; 
EJ*.D^ E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston. 

Methods and Aids. — Geikie, *«The Teaching 
of Geography " (McM., |0.60) ; King, " Methods and 
Aids in Geography " (L.S., f 1.20) ; Parker, «* How to 
Study Geography " (Ap., f 1.50) ; Trotter, *< Lessons 
in the New Geography*' (Heath, f LOO) ; McMurry, 
* Special Method in Geography" (McM., ^.70); 
Frye, "The Child and Nature" (Ginn, f0.80); 
Frye, ** Teacher's Manual of Methods in Geography " 
(Ginn, 90.50); Redway, "Manual of Geography" 
(Heath, •0.65). 

Journals.— /ouma/ of School Geography (R. E. 
Dodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, f 1.00 per year) ; National Geographic 
Magazine QVashington, l3.C., f2.50 ; includes mem- 
bership to Society). 

Standard Rrferenck Works. — "The States- 
man's Year Book," published each year, gives latest 
statistics, etc. (McM., $3.00) ; Mill, " Hints to Teach- 
ers and Students on the Choice of Geographical 
Books •• (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, f 1.25) ; 
Mill, ** International Geography " (Ap., |3.50). 

Geography Readers, etc. — Strong, « All 
the Year Round" (Ginn, three volumes, 90.30 
each^; Carpenter, *< Geographical Readers" (A.B.C., 
10.60 pep volume) ; Payne, " Geographical Nature 
Studies •• (A.B.C., «0.25) ; Fairbanks, " Home Geog- 
raphy for Primary Grades'* (E.P.C., New York, 
•0.60) ; Youth's Companion Series (Ginn, fO.25 to 
10.40); Starr's "Strange Peoples" (Heath, f0.40) ; 
Lyde, «<Man and His Markets" (McM., f0.50); 
Eerhertson, "Man and His Work" (McM., •O.OO) ; 
Pratt, "American History Stories" (E.P.C., four 
volumes, 90.36 each^; Pratt, "Stories of Colonial 
Children •• (E.P.C., *).40). 

Commercial and Physical Geography.-— 
Chisholm, "Commercial Greographv" (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 90.00) ; Adams, " Commer- 
cial Geography" (Ap., $1.80) ; Shaler, " First Book 
io Geology" (Heath, 90.60); Tarr, "Elementary 
Geology" (McM., 91.40); Tarr, "New Physical 
Geography'^ (McM., 91.00). 



Food, Clothing, axd Shelter. — Fairbanks, 
" Home Geography," the following topics : " Our 
Homes, " Honieii of the Animals/* etc. (E.P.C., 
90.60); Chamberlain's "Home and World Series," 
four vols. (McM. 90.40 each); Pavne's "Geograph- 
ical Nature Studies," " Shelter," " "bur Shelter," etc. 
( A.B.C., 90.25) ; Starr, " Strange Peoples,"" Eskimo," 
" Negroes," etc. (Heath, 90.40) ; Youth's Companion 
Series, "Strange Lands Near Home," "The Play 
of Eskimo Boys," "The Home of the Icebergs" 
(Ginn, 90.25); Youth's Companion Series, "Under 
Sunny Skies," " Across the Desert," " From Tangier 
to Tetu^n," etc. (Ginn, 90.25). 

The Soil. — King, "The Soil" (McM., 91.25); 
Tarr, " Elementary Geology," Chapters VI, XI, and 
pp. 475-487 (McM., 91 -40) ; Shaler, " First Book in 
Geology," pp. 24-29 r Heath, 90.60). Nature Study 
Quarteriyy No. 2, Octooer, 1899 (Cornell University, 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N.Y. Free on ap- 
plication); Kingsley, "Madam How and Lady 
Why," Chapter IV, " The Transformation of a Grain 
of Soil " (McM., 90.50) ; Frje, " Brooks and Brook 
Basins," section on " How Soil is Made and Carried '• 
(Ginn, 90.50). 

Hills and Valleys. — Whittier, "Among the 
Hills" (poem); Whittier, "The Hilltop" (poem); 
Hutchinson, "The Story of the Hills" (McM., 
91.50) ; see also under " Rivers and River Valleys.'* 

Mountains. — Avebuiy, "The Beauties of Na- 
ture," Chapters V and Vl ^the former on forests) 
(McM., 91*50) ; Jordan, " Science Sketches^" section 
on " The Ascent of the Matterhom" (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, 91.00); Tarr, "Elementary Geo£ 
offy," Chapter XVH (McM., 91.40); Tarr, «New 




Chapter V, "The Ice Plough" (McM., 90.50); Fair- 
banks, "Home Greography for Primary Grades,'^ 
sections on " The Story of a Mountain," and " What 
We Learned by Climbing a Mountain" (E.P.C., 
90.60) ; Youth's Companion Series, ^ Strange Lands 
Near Home," section on " A Growing Mountain " 
(Ginn, 90.25); "Under Sunny Skies," section on 
"Mount Vesuvius " (Ginn, 90.^5). 

Rivers and River Valleys. — Tarr, " Ele- 
mentary Geologv," Chapters VI-X (McM., 91.40) ; 
Tarr, "New Physical Geography,'' Chapter TV 
(McM., 91.00); Shaler, "First Book in Geology,** 
Chapter VI (Heath, 90.60); Payne, "Geographical 
Nature Studies," sections on " Valleyfl^" " Plants of 
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the VallevB,* and '^ADimals of the Valleys,** etc 
(A.B.C., |r).25); Kiug^Iev, ''Ma/lani flow and Larly 
Why," Chapter I, ^'Tlie Glen'* (McM., $0^); 
Frye, « Bror^ks and Brcjok BaHins" (Giun, 10.50); 
Aveburv, **The Beauties of Nature," Chapters 
VII aiid VIII (McM., «1.5<i); Parker and 
Helm, •* Uncle liol^rt's Geography," VoL III, 
Chapters XII and XIV (10.50} ; Poems: "The 
Brook," Tennyson; **The Mad River," Longfellow; 
« The Falls of I^xiore," Southey; "The Brook and 
tlie Wave," Lr^ngfellow ; " A Water Song," E. G. W. 
Kowe; •*The Kndless Story," A. K. Eggleston; 
«The Impatient Kiver," E. G. W. Rowe; the laat 
thri« hi Payne's ** Geographical Nature Studies" 
(A.B.C., $f)i^'i). 

I'oN'DH AND Lakes. — Shaler, ** First Book in 
(>r^lr)gv," pp. 125-129 (Heath, ^)M)\ Tarr, " Elo- 
menUry Geology," pp. 188-103 (McM., fl.40); 
Tarr, ** New Physical Geograjihy," Chapter JX, 
(McM., f 1 .00) ; A vehurv, " The Beauties of Nature," 
Chapt-<ir VIII (McM., f f.SO) ; Payne, " Geographical 
Nature Studien," Ht^cAvm on "Pools, Ponds, and 
Lakes" (A.B.C., f^).2r^) ; "The Lakeside," pc^ein, by 
Whittier. 

Thk Ockan. — Shaler, <*Sea and Land" (S(Tib- 
ner. New York, f 2.50) ; Tarr, " N^w Physical Geog- 
raphy," ChajiUMs X, XT (McM., fl.OO); Avehury, 
"The Beauties of Nature," Chapter IX (McM., 
fl.iV)); Andrews, "Stories Mother Nature Told 
Her Cfiildren," section on " Sea Life " (Ginn, |0.r>0) ; 
Holland, "The Sf?a Voyage," in "Arthur Bonni- 
castle"; Dickens, " David Copperfield," Chapter V ; 
"Robinson Crusoe," Chapter III; Taylor, "The 
Waves," "Wind and Sfia," in Marble's "Nature 
Pictures by American Poets" (McM., f 1.25); Coler- 
idge, "The Ancient Mariner." 

The Air. — Tarr, "New Physical Geography," 
Chapters XII-XIV (McM., fl.OO); "A Summer 
Shower," "Cornell Nature Study Bulletin," No. 1, 
June, 180J) (free on application to College of 
Agriculture, ComoU University, Ithaca, N.Y.) ; 
Murchd, "Science Reader," Book III, sections 
on "Air," "Vapor in the Air," "Vapor; What 
Becomes of It?" <« What the Atmosphere Is," 
"Ice, Hail, and Snow" (McM., «0.40); Frye, 
" Bn)oks and Brook Basins," sections on " Forms 
of Water" and "The Atmosphere in Motion" 
((Sinn, f0..')0); Strong, "All the Year Round," 
Part II, sections 3:i-S9 (Ginn, f0.80) ; Andrews, 
"Stories Mother Nature told Her Children," sec- 
tion on " The Frost Giants " (Ginn, $0.50) ; Payne, 
*^ Geographical Nature Studies," many excellent 
stories and poems ( A.B.C., fO.25) ; Marble, " Nature 
Pictures by American Poete"; "Summer Shower," 
Dickinson ; " Rain," De Land ; " Song of the Snow- 
flakes," Cheney ; " Cloudland " (McM., f 1.25) ; Wil- 
son, " Nature Stud^ in Elementary Schools," Second 
Reader, the following poems : *^ The Rain Shower," 
"The Wind Song," "The Bag of Winds," "The 
Sunbeams,'* * Snowflakes,** •< Signs of Rain,** « The 
Rainbow** ^McM., 90.85); Lovejoy, *< Nature in 
Verse," the lollowing poems: "Merry Rain,*^ "The 
Clouds," " The Dew," " The Fog,'^ " The Rain," 
•• The Snow," « The Frost," " Jack Frost," «« Little 
^ owflakes ^TaB.C^ 10.80) ; Shelley, " The Cloud " ; 

Mttier.MThe Frost Spirit"; Bryant, "The Hur- 
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ricane"; Whittier, "Snow-bonnd"; Irving, "The 
Thunderstorm " (prose). 

Ikdustrt, Comxkrce, and Goyerxment. •» 
Payne, " Gec^^phical Nature Studies," sections on 
" Occupations," " Trade or Commerce," " Transporta- 
tion bv Land," " Transportation by Water," School 
and Country. JA.B.C., f0.2o); Andrews, "The 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children," section 
on "The Carrying Trade" (Ginn, «0.50); WhiUier, 
"Songs of Labor"; Brooks, "Century Book for 
Young Americans" (Century Co.,New York, $1.50); 
Brooks, " The Story of the United States " (The 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston, $1.50); Wilson, 
"Nature Study in Elementary Schools," Second 
Reader, section on "Boyhood of Lincoln" (McM., 
$0.35) ; Payne, " Geographical Nature Studies," sec- 
tion on "Government" (A. B.C., $0.25). 

Maps. — Excellent outline maps of states and 
continents, costing 1} to 2 cents each, can be pur- 
chased from I). C. Heath & Co., Boston; Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago; and other publishers. 
Maltby, "Map Modeling," (A. S. Barnes « Co., New 
York, ?1.2.'>) ; Kellogg, "Geography by Map Draw- 
ing" (same publishers, $0.30); Redway, " The Repro- 
duction of Geographical Forms" ($0.30) and 
"Teacher's Manual of Geography " ($0.65) (both by 
Heath); Frye, "The ChUd and Nature" (Ginn, 
$0.80); Frye, "Sand and Clay Modeling (A.B.C., 
New York, $0.10); Frye, "Teacher's Manual of 
Methods in Geography " (Ginn, $0.50) ; Kellogg, 
"How to Teach Clay Modeling" (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, $0.25); King, "The Picturesque 
Geographical Readers," First Book, Lesson XIII 
(L.S., $0.50). 

Form and Size op the Earth. — Andrews, 
" Seyen Little Sisters," section on " The Ball Itself" 
(Ginn, $0.50) ; Irying, " Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus " (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
$1.75); for Columous, Magellan, etc., see various 
school histories. Also, poem on "Columbus" by 
Tennyson, D'Anyers, "Science Ladders," VoL I 
(E.P.C., $0.40); Gee, "Short Studies in Nature 
Knowledge," section on " The Great Globe Itself " 
(McM., $1.10). 

Daily Motion op the Earth and its Results. 
— Redway, "Manual of Geography," Chapter VI 
(Heath, $0.65) ; " Daybreak " (poem), Longfellow. 

The Zones. — Eggleston, "Stories of American 
Life and Adyenture," section on "Adyentures in 
Alaska" (A.B.C., $0.50) ; Andrews, " Seyen LiUle 
Sisters," sections on "The Little Brown Baby," 
" Agoonack, the Esquimau Sister," and " Ilow 
Agoonack Liyes" (Ginn, $0.50); Schwatka, "The 
Children of the Cold" (E.P.C., $1.25); Ballon, 
" Footprints of Trayel," Chapters XXIX and XXX 
(Ginn, $0.60) ; King, "The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers," First Book, Part 2 (L.S., $0.50). 

The Continents and Oceans. — Andrews, 
« Seyen Little Sisters" (Ginn, $0.50) ; Ballon, "Foot- 
prints of Trayel " (Ginn, $0.60) ; Kelly, " Leaves 
from Nature's Story Book," Vol. Ill, " A Visit to 
the Bottom of the Ocean " (E.P.C., $0.40) ; Shaler, 
** The Story of Our Continent," section on " Coral 
Reefs" (Ginn, $0.75) ; Tarr, " Elementary Geology," 
p. 251 (McM., $1.40); D'Anyers," Science Ladders," 
Vol. ni, lesson VIII (E.P.C., $0.40); Youth's Com- 
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panion Series, "Strange Lands Near Home** and 
*• The Wide World " (Ginn, each fO.25) ; Andrews, 
"Each and All" (L.S., •1.00); Miller, << Little 
Ftople of Asia** (E.P.D., 92.50); Schwatka, 
'Children of the Cold" (E.P.C, f 1.25) ; Shaw, 
'*Big People and Uttle People of Other Lands" 
(A.B.C., fOOJO); Poems: Shelley, « A Vision of the 
Sea"; Longfellow, "The Secret of the Sea"; Long- 
felloWy •*Tne Wreck of the Hesperus"; Holmes, 
"The Chainl»ered Nautilus"; Byron, "The Ocean." 
North Amkrica. — Shaler, "The Story of Our 
Continent" (Giiin, fi>.75); Lyde, "North America" 
(McM^ ^.5<)); McSlurry. "Kxcursious and Lessons 
in Home Geography," (McM. f0.50) ; Adams, " An 
Elementary Commercial Geography" (Ap., JIl.lO); 
Gannett, (rarrison, and Houston, " Commercial Ge- 
ography^ (A.B.C, f L25) ; Rocheleau, " Geography of 
Commerce and Industry " (E.P.C, ^1.00) ; Carpenter, 
* Geographical Reader," North America (A.B.C, 
10.60); Chase and Clow, "Stories of Industry," 
Vols. I and IT (E.P.C, ^).40). 

The Unitkd States. — Brooks, "Century Book 
for Young Americans ** (The Century Co., New York, 
fl.50); Brooks, "The Story of the*^ UiiiUMl Statos" 
(L.S., $1.50); Channing, "Students* History of the 
United States" (McM., 81.40); Ballon, "Footprints 
of Travel," Chapters I and XXV (Ginn. 80.(50); 
Gannett, "The United States," Stanford, "Com- 
pendium of Geography" (Scribner, 85.50); Eggleston, 
"Stories of American Life and Adventure," "Stories 
of Whaling," and "A Whaling Song," "A Story of 
Niagara," "How Fremont Crossed the Mountains," 
"The Finding of Gold in California," "Descending 
ilie Grand CaAon," and several Indian stories, 
(A.B.C^ 80.50); Chase and Clow, «* Stories of In- 
dustry,- Vol. I, "Luml)ering," "Ship Building," 
** Marble and Granite," "Slate and Brick," etc., 
VoL II, "Manufacturing," "Fisheries," "Whaling," 
etc. (E.P.C., each volume 80.40); King, "The Pic- 
tQres(|ue Geographical Readers," Third and Fourth 
Books (L.S., 80.50); Cari>enter, "(Geographical 
Readers," « Xorth America" (A.B.C, 80.60); 
Wilson, "Nature Study in Elementary Schools," 
Second Reader, "The 'Tree," by Bjoruson (McM., 
0.35); McMurry, "Pioneer Stories of the Missis- 
sippi Valley " (f'ublic School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington. III, 80.50) ; Ballon, " Footprints of Travel," 
Chapter XXV (Ginn, 80.60); Chase and Clow, 
** Stories of Industry," Vol. I, several sections on 
"Mines and Mining" (E.P.C, 80.40); Shaw, "Big 
People and Little Peoi>le of Other Lands," section 
on "The Indians" (A.B.C, 80.30); Youth's Com- 
lianion Series, "The Wide World," section on 
"Barbarian Babies" (Ginn. 80.25); Poems: Whit- 
tier, " Mogg Megone," ** Pentucket," " The Bridal of 
Pennacook," " The Merrimack," " The Norsemen " ; 
Longfellow, "The Woods in Winter," "The Build- 
ing of the Ship," "The River Charles"; Emerson, 
*' Boston"; Riley, "When the Frost is on the 
Puukin," **Knee Deep in June"; Bryant, "The 
Prairies," "The Hunter of the Prairies"; Whit- 
tier, "The Pass of the Sierra"; Joaquin Miller, 
" In the Yosemite Valley " ; Holmes, " Our Coun- 
try." 

Alaska.-— Ballon, "Footprints of Travel,** Chap- 
ter XXVI (Ginn, 80.60); Eggleston, "Stories of 



American Life and Adventnre," " Adventures in 
Alaska" (A.B.C, 80..>0); Car[)eMter, ** (iiHigraphical 
Reader," Xorth America (A.B.C, 8<).(5<0 J "Month's 
Companion Series, "The Wide World,*' section on 
"The Alaska Eskimo" (Ginn, 80.25). 

Other Countries of North America. — Coe, 
"Our American Neighbors," Chaptei-s I-XVII 
(S.B.C., 80.00) ; Andrews, " Seven Little Sisters," the 
two sections on "Agoonack" (Ginn, 80.50) ; Schwatka, 
"The Children of the Cold" (E.P.C, 81.25); Gee, 
" Short Studies in Nature Knowleilge " (McM., 
81.10); Peary, "The Snow Baby" (Stokes, New 
York, 81.20); Shaw, " Big People and Little People 
of Other Lands," section on " (ii-eeuland " (A.B.C, 
80.30); "An Arctic Vision," Bret llarte; "Evange- 
line," Ix>ngfellow ; Lvde, " A Geography of North 
America" (McM., 80.50); Ballon, "Footprints of 
Travel" Chapters XXI II, XXIV, XXV, XXVII, 
and XXVIII (Ginn, 80.00); Youth's Companion 
Series, " Strange Lands Near Home," and " Tfie 
Wide World," section on "The Boys of Mexico" 
(Ginn, 80.25). 

South America. — Ballon, ** Footprints of Travel," 
Chapters XXIX-XXXI (Ginn, 80.«0) ; Coe, "Our 
American Neighbors" (S.B.C., 80.00) ; Youth's Com- 
panion Series, *' Strange Lands Near Home" (Ginn, 
80.25); Cari>enter, "Geographical Reader" "South 
America" (A.I^C, 80.00); Sfcirr, *• Strange Peo- 
ples," section on "South American Peoples" (Heath, 
80.40). 

EuROPF. — Lvde, "A Geographv of Europe" 
(McM., 80.5(0*; Ballon, "Footprints of Travel," 
Chapters X-XXII ((iinn, 80.00); Coe, "Modern 
Knroi>e " (S.B.C, 80.60) ; Pratt, " Xorthrrii Eurojje" 
(E.P.C, 80.10); Lvde, "A (Jeography of the British 
Isles" rMcM., 8<).0O); King, "The Picturesque 
Geographical Readers," Sixth Book (L.S., 80.00); 
Pratt, "SU)ries of England" (E.P.C, 80.10); An- 
drews, "Seven Little Sisters," "The Little Mountain 
Maiden," and "Louise" ((linn, 8<K50) ; Reynolds's 
"Redonal Geography," "Eun.i>e" (.\. &C., Black, 
London, 2.?.); Rocheleau, "Geographv of Commerce 
and Industry" (E.P.C, 81.00); Shaw, "Big People 
and Little People of Other Lands " (A.B.C, 80.30); 
Youth's Companion Series, " Northern f^urope " 
and "Under Sunny Skies" ((;inn, 80.25 each); 
Chase and Clow, "Stories of Industry" (E.P.C., 
80.40); Carpenter, "Geographical Rea<ler" on 
" Europe " (A.B.C, 80.60) ; Poems : Alice Cary, " The 
Leak in the Dike"; Longfellow, "Venice," "The 
Belfry of Bruges," " Nureml)erg," "To the River 
Rhone," "To the Avon"; Joaquin Miller, "Sun- 
rise in Venice," " In a Gondola," " To Florence " ; 
Shelley, " Ode to Naples." 

Asia. — Ballon, " Fotitprints of Travel," Chapters 
III, VIII, and IX (Ginn, 80.00); Andrews, "Seven 
Little Sisters," "The Story of Pen-se," also "Gemila" 

iGinn, 80.50); Smith, "Life in Asia" rS.B.C, 
0.60); Pratt, "Stories of India" (E.P.C, 80.40) ; 
Pratt, "Stories of China" (E.P.C, 80.40); Roche- 
leau, "(ieography of Commerce and Industry" 
(E.P.C, 81.00); Youth's Companion Series, "to- 
ward the Rising Sun," and "The Wide World" 
(Ginn, 80.25 each); Carpent«»r, " ( Jeogpraphical 
Rearlers," "Asia" (A.B.C, 80.00); Miller, "Little 
People of Asia" (E.P. D., 82.60) ; Poems by Whittier; 
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^ The Holy Land,** " Palestine,** " The Pipes of 
Luck now. 

Afkica. — Lyde, ** A Geography of Africa" (McM^ 
•0.50); Ballou, "^ Footprints of Travel" Chapters 
IX aDd X (Ginn, tO.efO); Hadlani, ''Views in 
Africa •• (S.B.C., tO.ea) ; Andrews, " Seven Little 
Sisters,** section on " The Little Dark Girl " and 
** Gemila ** (Ginn^ f0.50) ; Rocheleau, " Geography of 
Commerce and Industry" (E.P.C., fl.OO); Youth's 
Companion Series, "The Wide World," sections on 
"Some Little Egyptiaas," "A School in Cairo" 
(Giiin^ 90.25) ; Carpenter, " Geographical Readers " 



on "Africa " (A.B.C., 10..%); Chase and Clow, 
"Stories of Industry," Vols. I a.^d il (E.P.C., 90.40). 
Australia, etc. — Ballou, " Footprints of Travel," 
Chapters II, IV, V, VI, VII (Ginn, 90.00) ; Kellogg, 
"Australia and the Islands of the Sea" (S.B.C., 
90.68V, Pratt, "Stories of Australasia" (E.P.C., 
90.40) ; Kocheleau, " Geographv of Commerce and 
Industry" (E.P.C., 91.00); Redway, "Commercial 
Geography" (Scribner, 91.2.5); Starr, "Strange 
Peoples " (Heath, 90.40) ; Chase and Clow, " Stories 
of Industry," Vols. I and II (E.P.C., 90.4 j) ; Poem, 
" Western Australia," O'ReiUy. 
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TABLES OF STATISTICS 

Non. —The flgorei 1900, 1010, etc., refer to the year in which the Censiu wm t»Iran or the estjmat* wu 
le. Moat ol the Qgarea are obtained from the U. S. Census Reports, the " StAtesuftn'H Ye&i Book," or from 
Statistical AbMnct ol the World.'* 
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Population 
inl9U0 


PopuUtlon 
in 1910 


6,802.115 

7.860,561 

902,019 

428,656 

8,800 


7,665,111 

8,276,802 

1,118,012 

642.610 

6,780 


1,340,816 

401,670 

2,020,616 

8,(US,710 

8,800 


1,515,400 

588,888 

2,184,789 

8.896.542 

('09) 6,780 


276,749 
848,641 
1,854,184 
618,108 
958,800 


878,851 

8M.946 

9,061,612 

1,141,990 

1,221,119 


9,069,042 
92,681 


9,883.860 
145,965 



ApmId 
6qiiare Miles 

nn\M, 45,126 

ae Islands 127,853 

Ico 8,436 

island 1,24« 

I Isds. (U. 8. Torritor)') 77 

Carolina 80,989 

DakoU 77,615 

ssee 42,022 

265.896 

Ja 64 

84,990 

aont 9.664 

inia 42,627 

ihin^n 69,127 

St Virgrlnla 24,170 

sconMn 56,066 

fom\ug 97,914 



TWENTY-SIX LAUGEST CITIES OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Population Population 

Census of 11K)0 Census of 1910 

1. New York. N. V 8,437,202 4,766.88:J 

2. Chicago. Ill 1,61)^,575 2,185,2S;i 

8. PhlUulelphla, Pa 1 ,293.(197 1,549.00K 

4. St. Louis. Mo 575.23S 687,0"J9 

5. Boston, Maw 560,892 670,585 

6. Cleveland, 381.768 660,668 

7. Baltimore. NM 508,957 558,485 

8. nttshnrjfh, I»a 321.616 633.9m,'. 

9. Detrr»it. Mich , 2&'i.704 465,7f.6 

10. Buffalo, N.Y 352,387 428,715 

11. Pan Frandsoo, Col 342,782 416,912 

12. Milwaukee. Wis 285.315 878,857 

18. (Mnclnnatl, 825,902 8«,463 

14. Newark, N.J 240.070 847,469 

16. NewOrleans, U 287,104 889,075 

16. Washln^n, D.C .278,718 881,069 

17. Los Angeles, Cal 102.479 819,198 

18. Mlnnoaiiolls, Minn 202.718 801,408 

19. Jersey City, N..T 206,433 267.779 

90. KansasClty, Mo 163,758 248,881 

91. Seattle, Wash 80.671 287,194 

99. Indianapolis. Ind 169,164 233,650 

98. Prorldence. K.l 175,597 224,326 

94. Louisville, Ky 204,731 223,928 

96. Rochester. N.Y 162,608 218,149 

96. 8tPaul,Mlnn 168,065 914,744 

CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS DEPEND- 
ENCIES MENTIONED IN THIS BOOK 

Population Population 
Census of 1900 Census of 1910 

Akron. 42.728 69,067 

Albany, N.Y 94,151 100,258 

Annapolis, Md 8,525 8,609 

Astoria, Ore 8,381 9,609 

Atlanta, Oa. 89,872 164,889 

Angusta,Me 11.688 18,911 

Austin, Tex 22,258 29,S60 

BalUmore, Md .M)S,957 668,485 

Bangor, Me 21,850 94,808 

Baton Rouffe. U 11,969 14,897 

Berkeley. Cal 18,214 40,484 

Birmingham, Ala. .38,416 182,686 

Blsmarek, N.D 8,819 6,448 

Boia^, Idaho 6,9W 17,858 

BoitoD, Mass. 560,899 670,685 

Bridgeport, Conn 70,996 109,064 

Brockton, Mass 40,068 66,878 

Brooklyn. N.Y 1,166,689 1,684,861 

BaAOo. N.Y 8S9,88T 428,715 

Batta,Mont. 80,470 89,166 

Cfaunbrldge, Mass. 91,886 104,889 

Qunden. N.J 76,986 94,688 

OMonOlty, Nev 9,100 9,466 

C— ««ston, S.C.^ 66.907 68,888 

— C wt0B,W.Va 11.009 84,014 



Popalatlon 
Census of 1900 

Chattanooga, Tenn 80. 154 

Cheyenne, Wy 14,087 

Chicago, lU 1,698,575 

ancinnaU, O 826,909 

ClereUndfO 881,768 

Colorado Springs, Col 21 ,065 

Columbia, ft.C 21,108 

Columbus. 126,560 

Concord, N.H 19,689 

Cripple Creek, Col 10,147 

DaUas, Tex 42,688 

Dayton, 85,388 

Denver, Col 188,850 

Des Moines, Iowa 62,189 

Detroit, Mich 286,704 

Dorer, Del 8,829 

Duluth. Minn 62,960 

Evansville, Ind 69,007 

Fall River, Mass 104.868 

Fort Wayne, Ind 45,115 

Fort Worth, Tex 26,688 

Frankfort, Ky 9,487 

Galveston, Tex 87,780 

Gloucester, Masn 26,191 

Grand Rapids, Mich 87,666 

Guthrie, Ok 10,006 

Harrisburg, Pa 60,167 

Hartford, Coun 79,850 

Helona. Mont 10,770 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Isds 39,805 

Houston, Tex 44,688 

Indianapolis, Ind 169,164 

Jackson, MIj»8 7.816 

JocksonvlUe, Fla 28,429 

Jefferson aty. Mo 9,664 

Jersey City, N.J 206,488 

Juneau, Alaska 1,864 

Kansas City. Mo 168.752 

Key West, Fla 17,114 

Knoxville, Tenn 82,687 

Lan!»Ing, Mich 16,486 

I^wrence, Moss 02,569 

Ua<lvllle, Col 12,455 

Lincoln, Neb 40,169 

Little Rock, Ark 38,807 

Los Angeles. Cal 102,479 

Loulsvifie, Ky 204,781 

Lowell, Mass 94,969 

Lynn, Mass 68,518 

Madison, Wis 19,164 

Manchester. N.H 66,987 

Manila, Philippines 

Memphis, Tenn 102.820 

Miami, Fla 1,681 

Milwaukee, Wis 285,816 

Minneapolis, Minn 902,718 

Mobile, Ala 38,469 

Montgomery, Ala. 30.346 

Montpeller, Vt 6.266 

Nashville, Tenn 80,866 

Newark, N.J «6.070 

New Bedford, Mass 62,442 

New Haven, C-onn 108,027 

New Orleans, La 287.104 

New York, N.Y 3,487,909 

Nome, Alaska 19.486 

Norfolk, Va 46,^ 

Oakland, Cal 66,960 

Ogden, UUh 16,818 

Oklahoma City, Ok 10,087 

Olympla, Wash 4,089 

OmahaTNeb 102.665. 

Pasadena, Cal 9,117 

Pateraon, N.J 106,171 

PoDsaook, Fla. 17,747 



Population 
Census of 1910 

44,604 

88,687 

9,186,288 

864,468 

660,668 

29,078 

26,319 

161.548 

21,497 

6,906 

92,104 
:16,6n 
218,881 

86,868 
466,766 

8,720 

78,466 

69,647 

119,296 

68,988 

78,812 
10,465 
36,981 
24.89S 
112,571 

11,664 
fr4.186 
98,915 
12.515 
52,188 

78,600 
288,660 
21,269 
67,600 
11,860 

267.770 
1,644 

246,881 
19,046 
86,841 

81,22 
86,69 
7,» 
48,0 

810. 

928, 

106 

80 

sr 

7 
» 

V 
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Popolfttion 

Hongkong, China 1911 866,140 

Irkutsk, Siberia 19<« 108,060 

JernBalem, Turkey In Asia 1910 70,000 

Johannesburg, TranRvaal 1910 158,580 

Kabul, Aljfhanistan 1906 60,000 

Klmberley , Cape Colony 1911 18,666 

La Pax, BoUvla 1909 78,856 

Leipzig, Oermany 1910 587,686 

Lima, Peru 1908 140,884 

Lisbon, Portugal 1900 856,009 

Urerpool, England 1910 767.606 

London, England 1910 4,872,702 

London, Greater 1910 7,587,196 

Lyon, France 1911 528,796 

Madras, India 191U 518,660 

Madrid, Spain 1910 6n.689 

Malaga, Spain 1910 188,045 

Manchester. England 1910 , 716,854 

Mandalay, Burma 1910 1S8,299 

Marseille, Fi-ance 191 1 550,619 



Mecca, Turkey in Asia 

Melbourne, Victoria 1910 . 

Mexico City, Mexico 1910 

Milan, Italy 1911. 

Mocha, Turkey in Asia 1900 . 



80,000 

591,S:W 

470.659 

599.200 

5,000 



Montevideo, Uruguay 19«>9 291,465 

Montreal, Canada 1910 46rt.0<H» 

Moscow, RusMa 1909 1,4S1,2(M) 

Munich, Germany 1910 .'>9.').(i58 

Naples, Italy I'Jll 728,208 

Odessa, Russia 1909 478,900 

OtUwa, Canada 1911 86.000 

Para, Brazil 65,000 

Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 1910 85.082 

Paris, France 1911 2,W6,986 

Peking, China 1,600,000 

Pemambuco, Brazil 1906 160,000 

Perth, Western Australia 1908 54,854 

Prague, Austria-Hungary 1910 228,741 

Quebec, Canada 1910 78,000 

Quito, Ecuador 1909 70,000 

Riga, RussU 1908 818,400 

Slo de Janeiro, Brazil 19<»9 1,000,000 

Borne, Italy 1911 588,684 

Rotterdam, The Netherlands 1910 426,888 

8t John, Canada 1911 42.000 

8t JohnV Newfoundland 1901 81,501 

St. Petersburg, Russia 1910 1,907,708 

Santiago, Chile 1907 :J82,724 

Bio Paulo, Brazil 1909 400,600 

Saonl, Korea 1911 278,958 

Shanghai, China 1.000,000 

Singapore, Straits Settlements. . .1911 811,985 

Smyrna, Turkey in Asia 1910 860,000 

Sofia, Bulgaria 1910 102,769 

Stockholm, Sweden 1910 841,986 

Sucre, Bolivia 1909 28,416 

Sydney, Australia 1910 621,100 

Teheran, Persia 1906 280,000 

Ttontoln, China. 1910 1,000,000 

TUnbuktn, Sudan 80,000 

Tokyo, Japan 1908 2,186.079 

Toronto, Canada 1911 876,000 

Trieste, Austria-Hungary 1910 299,476 

Tripoli, Tripoli 1909 80,000 

Tunis, Tunis 1906 227,619 

Turin, Italy 1911 427,788 

Valparaiso, ChUe 19<i7 162,447 

Tancoarer, Canada 1911 100,000 

Venice, Italy 1911 160,727 



Popolatloii 

Vera Cruz, Mexico 1910 29,164 

Victoria, Canada 1911 82,009 

Vienna, Austria-Hungary 1911 S.004,291 

Warsaw, Russia 1909 781,179 

WeUlngton, New Zealand 1911 70,729 

Winnipeg, Canada 1911 185,000 

Yokohama, Japan 1908 894,806 

Zurich, Switzerland 1910 180,086 



HEIGHT OF A FEW MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

Feet 

Mount Everest, Himalaya Mountains, Asia 29,002 

Kanchanjanga '. .26,166 

Aconcagua, Andes Mountains 22,860 

Mt. .McKlnlev, Alaskan Mountains, Alaska 20,464 

Mt Logan, Ooast Ranges, Canada 19,6M 

Orizaba. Sierra Madre, Mexico 18,814 

Mt. Elbruz, Caucasus Mountains, RussUg 18,200 

Mt. St. Ellas, Coast Ranges, A laska 18,026 

Munt Blanc, Alps Mountains, France 15,781 

Mt. Whitney, Sierra Nevada Mountains, California 14,602 

Mt. Rnlnler, Cascade Mountains, Washlngrton 14,868 

Mt. Shasta, Cascade Mountains, California 14,880 

l^ikes Peak, Rocky Mountains, Colorado 14,111 

Mauna Loa, Hawaiian Islands 18,675 

Fremont Peak, Rocky Mountains, Wyoming 18,790 

Fujiyama, Japan 12,865 

Mt. 'Mitchell, Appalachian Mountains, North Carolina 6,711 

Mt. Washington, White Mountains, New Hampshire 6.279 

Mt. Marcy, Adirondack Mountains, New York 5,844 



SOME OF THE LARGEST RIVERS OF THE WORLD 



Name 



Missouri-Mississippi . . . 

Nile 

Amazon 

Ob 

Yangtse-Klang 

Congo 

Lena 

Hoang-Ho 

Niger 

PlaU 

Mackenzie 

Volga 

St. Lawrence 

Yukon 

Indus 

Danube 



Country Length Basin 

In Miles Area 

Square Miles 

United SUtes .... 4,800 1,857,000 

Africa 8,400 1,278,000 

South America. . .8,800 2,500,000 

Siberia 8,200 1,000,000 

China 8.200 548,000 

Africa 2,900 1,200,000 

Siberia 2,800 960,000 

China 2,700 670,000 

Africa 2,600 668,800 

South America. . .2,680 1,200,000 

Canada 2,000 690.WH) 

Russia 2,400 668,800 

North America. .. 2,200 680,000 

Alaska 2,000 440,000 

IndU 1,800 872,700 

Europe 1,770 800,000 



Ocean 



AtlantSo 

Atlantk 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Padflc 

AtUntic 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Caspian 

AtUntIc 

Padflo 

Indian 

Atlantk 



TEN OF THE GREAT LAKES OF THE WORLD 

Name Length Breadth Area In Country 

in Miles in Miles Square Miles 

Caspian 680 270.... 169,000 Russia 

Superior 890 160 80,829.... IT. S. and Canada 

Victoria Nyanza 280 220 80,000. . . .Africa 

Aral 225 185 26,900.... A static Russia 

Huron 25u lot) 22,822.... IT. S. and Canada 

Michigan 805 85 21,729 United SUtea 

Tanganyika. 420 50 12,650. . . .Africa 

Baikal 897 45 12,500.... Siberia 

Erie 250 58 9,990.... U.S. and Canada 

Cliad (a shallow Uke which grows very 

large In the rainy season and shrinks 

in the dry season) about 10,000.... Africa 

APPROXIMATE AVERAGE HEIGHT OF SOME PLATEAUS 

Fact 

Tibet 10-16,000 

Bolivia. 10-111,000 

Snain 2-«,000 

Mexico 6-4^000 

Western United SUtes Plateau 5-6,000 

BraiU 2-2,900 



INDEX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

(Webster^s International Dictionary) 

ft, u In tie ; i, as in sen'ftte ; ft, as in cftre ; S, as in Sm ; £, as in arm ; &, as in Ask ; a, as in fi'nal ; Ai as in ftH ; 
C, as in Sve ; ^, as in ^-vent' ; S, as in ^nd ; e, as in fSrn ; f , as in re'cent ; I, as in ice ; t, as in t-de'a ; I, as in ill ; 
5, 18 in Old ; 6, as in 6-bey' ; 0, as in Orb ; 5, as in Odd ; Q, as in ilse ; tl, as in <l-nite' ; u, as in r^de ; 9, as in f^l ; 
ft, as in lip ; Q, as in drn ; j^, as in pit'j^ ; 00, as in food ; 05, as in foot ; ou, as in out ; oi, as in oil ; n, representing 
nmply the nasal tone of the preceding vowel, as in ensemble (&N'saN'bU), * (for voice glide) as in pardon (p&/d*n); 
g (hard), as in go ; s (sharp), as in so; z (like s sonant), as in zone ; ch (= tsh) as in chair ; sh, for ch, as in 
machine ; zh (= sh made sonant), for z, as in azure ; j (= dzh), for g, as in gem ; k, for ch, as in chorus ; kw, 
for qu, as in queen ; ks (surd), for x, as in vex; gz (sonant), for x, as in exist ; f, for ph, as in philosophy ; hw, 
for wh, as in what; t, for ed, as in baked ; ng, as in long; n (like ng) for n before the sound of k or hard g, as 
in bank; n (ordinary sound), as in no ; th (sonant), for th, as in then ; th (surd), as in thin. 

The primary accent is indicated by a short, heavy mark ( ' ), the secondary by a lighter mark ( ' ). 

The numbers refer to pages. Where several references are given, the pages on which the principal description 
is to be found are indicated by heavier type. 



Abyssiiiift (ftbls-sInl-A), 286. 

Aconcagua, Mt (.ll'kOn-ka'gw&), 184. 

Adelaide (&d'$-l&d), 241. 

Adirondack Mountains (^1-rOn'- 
d2k.), 110. 

Adriatic Sea (Sd'r^tlk- or ft'drl-), 
200 202 

Afghanistan (Af-g&n'Is-t&nO, 218. 

Africa (afrl-ki), 98, 94, 96, 96, 
881-S88 ; central part, see Central 
Africa; climate, 8, 2:^2; deserts, 
7-9, 285, 236; mountains, 25; 
nomads, 8, 9 ; northern part, 284- 
286 (sc« Egypt); plant life, 8-4, 7 ; 
portions explored and settled by 
Europeans, 288; rainfall, 8, 286; 
rivers and waterfalls, 282 ; Sahara 
Desert, 231-282; southern part, 
288 (se« South Africa); surface 
features, 7-9, 282, 285-286. 

Agriculture, 1-2, 65; comparisons 
regarding, in leading countries, 
245-246. See aUo subdivision 
under names of countries, etc. 

Air, the, 54-59; importance of, to 
hfe, 54-55 ; movement of, or winds, 
55-56 ; taldng up of water by, 56. 

Akron (Ohio) (ik'nin), 142. 

Alabama (&l'i-Wm&), 128, 125. 

Alameda (Cal.) (ftMA-m&'d&), 153. 

Alaska (Ar-ULsHLA), 101, 16S-160; ac- 
quisition of. by United States, 102, 
158 ; agriculture, 158 ; fishing, 159 ; 
mining, 159; towns, 160; trade, 
152 ; transportation, 159-160. 

Albany (N.Y.) (ftia)i-nl), 114, 117. 

AleutiAn lalanda (&-ia'shan-), Fig. 
106. 

Alexandria (ftl^egz-ftu'drl-A), 284. 

Alfalfa (&l-f&Kfi), Western States, 
147. 

Algeria (ftl-je'rI-A), 197, 286. 

AUegheny (Pa.) (ftl'^'nl), 112. 



Alps Mountains (ftlps-), 26-28, 180, 
198, 201, 211. 

Amazon Riyer (am'd-zSn-"), 182, 188. 

Amsterdam (&m'stSr-d2ii/), 208. 

Andes Mountains (Sn'd^z-), 180, 181, 
183, 184. 

Andorra (dn-d6r'rA), 801, 375. 

Animals, in Arctic regions, 5; Austra- 
lia, 239 ; Central Africa, 4, 233 ; 
Central States, 134-135 ; forests of 
the Sudan, 230 ; Indian jungle, 
229; Northeastern States, 109; 
Russia in Asia, 220 ; Sahara Desert, 
8 ; Southern States, 124 ; Yellow- 
stone National Park, 167. 

Antarctic Circle (ant-ark'tik-), 92. 

Antarctic Ocean, 98. 

AntUles (An-tillez or SN'tel'), 178. 

Antwerp (int'wgrp), 200. 

Apennines Mountains (&p'en-nlnz-), 
198. 

Appalachian Mountains (&p'p&-la'- 
chl-an- or lach'f-an-), 104, 110, 117, 
121, 148. 

Apples, in Central States, 134 ; New 
York State, 1 10 ; Northeastern 
States, 110 ; Western Sutes, 146. 

Apricots, California and Pacific 
Coast, 146. 

ArabU (4-rfta)T-4), 218, 219 

Aral Sea (&i''al-), 216. 

ArchipeUgo (&r'kl-pgl'a-g6). East 
Indian, 242. 

Arctic Circle (firk'tik-), 91, 

Arctic Ocean, 5, 97-98, 175, 204. 

Arequipa (&'rft-k^p&), 184. 

Argentina (ftr^gSn-t^ni), 180, 18S, 
184. 

Arizona (ftrl-zO^nA), 147, 150, 155, 
156. 

Arkansas (firHcon-sft')* ^2^- 

Asbury Park (N.J.) (az^bCr-l-), 47. 

Asia (ft'shI-&}, 95, 186, 21&-280; 
absence of imowledge concerning, 
and reasons, 216-218 ; area, 216 ; 
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arid and desert land, 216; char- 
acter of people, 218 ; immigrants 
to United States from, 107 ; popu- 
lation, 216; surface features, 217 ; 
trade of Pacific coast states with, 
162. See also under countries of 
Asia. 

Asphaltum (Ss-fdl'tum), production 
of, 186. 

Astoria (Ore.) (Ss-tO'rl-d), 149. 

Athens (ath'6nz), 212. 

AtlanU (Cia.) (aUftn'tA), 127, 130. 

Atlantic City (N. J.) (at-lftn'uk-), 
47. 

Atlantic Ocean, 47, 90-97. 

Atmosphere. See Air. 

Austin (Texas) (fls'tin), 130. 

Australia (as-trft'lI-&), 93, 96, 288- 
241 ; agriculture, 240-241 ; ani- 
mals, 230 ; cities, 241 ; climate, 
23*.)-240 ; deserts and rivers, 240 ; 
manufacturing, 241 ; mining, 241 ; 
population and its distribution, 
239 ; rainfall, 239-240 ; stock-rais- 
ing, 240 ; surface, 240 ; vegetation, 
239. 

Austria-Hungary (as'tri-& hiin'g4-ri), 
188, 200-202 ; agriculture, 201 ; area, 
200, 244 ; cities, 202 ; climate, 201 ; 
commerce, 202 ; government, 200- 
20x , ^umbering, 201 ; manufac- 
turing, :d02 ; mining, 201-202, 248 ; 
mountains, 201 ; parts of country, 
200; population, 244; suriace, 
200 ; transportation, 202. 

Ayalanches, 27, 80, 42. 

Axis, rotation of earth on its, 89-90. 

B 

Bahamas (bA-hft'm&s), 178. 

Bahia (b&^'&), 188. 

Balkan Countries (bAl-k&n'- or h^'- 

kon-), 218. 
BalUc Sea (bftl'tlk-), 204, 205. 
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the Valleys," and "Animals of the Valleys," etc. 
(A.B.C., fO.25); Kingsley, "Madam How and Lady 
Why," Chapter I, *<TKe Glen" (McM., $0.50); 
Frye, "Brooks and Brook Basins" (Ginn, 90.50); 
Avebury, "The Beauties of Nature," Chapters 
VII and Vm (McM., «1.50) ; Parker and 
Helm, "Uncle Robert's Geography," Vol. Ill, 
Chapters XH and XIV ^90.50); Foems: "The 
Brook," Tennyson ; " 'i'he Mad River," Longfellow ; 
" The Falls of Lodore," Southey ; " The Brook and 
the Wave," Longfellow ; " A Water Song," E. G. W. 
Rowe; "The Kndleas Story," A. K. Eggleston; 
"The Impatient River," E. G. W. Rowe; the last 
tliree in Pavne's " Geographical Nature Studies " 
(A.B.C., fO.25). 

Ponds and Lakes. — Shaler, "First Book in 
Oeology," pp. 125-129 (Heath, $0.60); Tarr, " Ele- 
mentary Geology," pp. 188-10.3 (McM., fl.40); 
Tarr, "New Physical Geograi)hy," Chapter IX, 
(McM., $1 .00) ; Avebury, " The Beauties of Nature," 
Chapter VIII (McM., $1.50); Payne, "Geographical 
Nature Studies," section on " Pools, Ponds, and 
Lakes" (A.B.C., $0.25) ; "The Lakeside," poem, by 
Whittier. 

The Ocean. — Shaler, "Sea and Land" (Scrib- 
ner, New York, $2.50) ; Tarr, " New Physical Geog- 
raphy," Chapters X, XI (McM., $1.00) ; Avebury, 
"The Beauties of Nature," Chapter IX (McM., 
$1.50); Andrews, "Stories Mother Nature Told 
Her Cliildren," section on " Sea Life " (Ginu, $0.50) ; 
Holland, " The Sea Voyage," in " Arthur Bonni- 
castle"; Dickens, "David Copi)erfield/' Chapter V; 
"Robinson Crusoe," Chupter III; Taylor, "The 
Waves," "Wind and Sea," in Marble's "Nature 
Pictures by American Poets" (McM., $1.25); Coler- 
idge, " The Ancient Mariner." 

The Air. — Tarr, "New Physical Greography," 
Chapters XII-XIV (McM., $1.00); "A Summer 
Shower," "Cornell Natui-e Study Bulletin," No. 1, 
June, 1899 (free on application to College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.) ; 
Murch^, "Science Reader," Book III, sections 
on "Air," "Vapor in the Air," "Vapor; What 
Becomes of It?" "What the Atmosphere Is," 
"Ice, Hail, and Snow" (McM., $0.40); Frye, 
"Brooks and Brook Basins," sections on "Forms 
of Water" and "The Atmosphere in Motion" 
(Ginn, $0.50); Strong, "All the Year Round," 
Part II, sections 33-39 (Ginn, $0.30); Andrews, 
"Stories Mother Nature told Her Children," sec- 
tion on "The Frost Giants" (Ginn, $0.50) ; Payne, 
" Greographical Nature Studies," many excellent 
stories and poems ( A.B.C., $0.25) ; Marble, " Nature 
Pictures by American Poete"; "Summer Shower," 
Dickinson ; " Rain," De Land ; " Song of the Snow- 
flakes," Cheuev ; " Cloudland " (McM., $1.25) ; Wil- 
son, " Nature Stud^ in Elementanr Schoob," Second 
Reader, the following poems : ^ The Rain Shower," 
" The Wind Song," " The Bag of Winds," " The 
Sunbeams," « Snowflakes,'' «< Signs of Rain," "The 
Rainbow" fMcM., $0.35); Lovejoy, "Nature in 
Verse," the following poems: "Merry Rain," "The 
Clouds," " The Dew," " The Fog," " The Rain," 
" The Snow,* " The Frost," " Jack Frost," « Little 
Snowflakes " (S.B.C., $0.60) ; Shelley, " The Cloud " ; 
Whittier, " The Frost Spirit"; Bryant, "The Hur- 



ricane"; Whittier, "Snow-bound"; Irving, "The 
Thunderstorm " (prose). 

Industry, Commerce, and Government.— 
Payne, " Geographical Nature Studies," sections on 
" Occupations," " Trade or Commerce," " Transporta- 
tion by Land," " Transportation by Water," School 
and Country. (A.B.C., $0.25); Andrews, "The 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children," section 
on "The Carrying Trade" (Ginn, $0.50); Whittier, 
"Songs of Labor"; Brooks, "Century Book for 
Young Americans" (Century Co., New York, $1.50); 
Brooks, " The Story of the United States " (The 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston, $1.50); Wilson, 
" Nature Study in Elementary Schools," Second 
Reader, section on " Boyhood of Lincoln " (McM., 
$0.35) ; Payne, " (Geographical Nature Studies," sec- 
tion on "Government" (A. B.C., $0.25). 

Maps. — Excellent outline maps of states and 
continents, costing 1} to 2 cents each, can be pur* 
chased from D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago; and other publishers. 
Maltby, "Map Modeling," (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, $1.25) ; Kellogg, " Geography by Map Draw- 
ing" (same publishers, $0.30); Redway, "The Repro- 
ducticm of Geographical Forms" ($0.30) and 
" Teacher's Manual of Geography " ($0.65) (both by 
Heath); Frye, "The Child and Nature" (Ginn, 
$0.80) ; Frye, " Sand and Clay Modeling (A.B.C., 
New York, $0.10); Frye, "Teacher's Manual of 
Methods in Geography " (Ginn, $0.50) ; Kellogg, 
"How to Teach Clay Modeling" (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, $0.25); King, "The Picturesque 
Geographical Readers," First Book, Lesson XlII 
(L.S., $0.50). 

Form and Size op the Earth. — Andrews, 
"Seven Little Sisters," section on "The Ball Itself" 
(Ginn, $0.50) ; Irving, " Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus" (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
$1.75); for Columous, Magellan, etc., see various 
school histories. Also, poem on "Columbus" by 
Tennyson, D'Anvers, "Science Ladders," Vol. I 
(E.P.C, $0.40); Gee, "Short Studies in Nature 
Knowledge," section on " The Great Globe Itself " 
(McM., $1.10). 

Daily Motion op the Earth and its Results. 
— Redway, "Manual of Geography," Chapter VI 
(Heath, $0.65); "Daybreak" (poem), Longfellow. 

The Zonks. — Eggleston, "Stories of American 
Life and Adventure," section on "Adventures in 
Alaska" (A.B.C., $0.50); Andrews, "Seven Little 
Sisters," sections on "The Little Brown Baby," 
" Agoonack, the Esquimau Sister," and " How 
Agoonack Lives" (Ginn, $0.50); Schwatka, "The 
Children of the Cold" (E.P.C, $1.25); Ballon, 
"Footprints of Travel," Chapters XXIX and XXX 
(Ginn, $0.60) ; King, "The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers," First Book, Part 2 (L.S., $0.50). 

The Continents and Oceans. — Andrews, 
« Seven Little Sisters" (Ginn, $0.50) ; Ballon, " Foot- 
prints of Travel " (Ginn, $0.60) ; Kelly, " Leaves 
from Nature's Story Book," Vol. HI, " A VLsit to 
the Bottom of the Ocean " (E.P.C, $0.40) ; Shaler, 
** The Story of Our Continent," section on " Coral 
Reefs" (Ginn, $0.75); Tarr, "Elementary Geology," 
p. 251 (McM., $1.40) ; D'Anvers, " Science Ladders," 
Vol. Ill, Lesson VIII (E.P.G., $0.40); Youth's Com- 
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DAnion Series, *' Strange LandA Near Home *' and 
^The Wide World" (Ginn, each f0.2o) ; Andrews, 
-Each and All" (L.S., ^1.00); Miller, "Little 
Ftople of Asia" {E.P.D., 12.50); Sc^hwatka, 
'Childrea of the Cold" (E.P.C., «1.20); Shaw, 
"Big People and Little People of Other Lands" 
(A.B.C^ tOJ30); Poems: Shelley, " A Vision of the 
Sea"*; Lonj^e How, " The Secret of the S^a " ; Long- 
fdloWy **The Wreck of tlie Hesperus"; Holmes, 
-The ChaniViered Xautilus"; Byron, "The Ocean." 

North Amkrica. — Shaler, "The St<iry of Our 
Coiitinent" (Ginn, lji>.7."»); Lyde," North America" 
(McM^ $0.50) ; McSlurry, " Excursions and Lessons 
in Home Geography," (Mc^L ffJ.50) ; Adams, " An 
Elementary CommeVcial Gt?ograpliy" (Ap., 91.10); 
Gamiett, Garrison, and Houston, "Commercial Ge- 
ography" (A.B.C., f 1.25) ; Roclieleaii, " Geography of 
(^mmerceand Industry" (PM'.C, 8100); Carjientt^r, 
"Geographical Reader," North America (A. B.C., 
•0.6O); Chase and Clow, "Stories of ludustrv," 
Vols. I and II (E.P.C., «0.40). 

The Uxitkd States. — Hrooks, "Century B<K>k 
for Young Americans" (The Century Co., Now York, 
I1..V)); Bnx3ks, "The Story of the United States" 
(L.S., f l--">0) ; Channing, "Students' History of the 
L'nited States" (McM., $1.40); Ballon, ** Footprints 
of Travel," Chapters I and XXV (Ginn, ^).()0); 
Gannett. "The United States," Stanford, "Coui- 
pendiiiTii of Geography" (Scribner,^r),;>0); Eggleston, 
-Stories of American Life and Adventure," "Stories 
of Whaling," and "A Whaling S<mg," "A Story of 
Niagara," "How Fremont Crossed the Mountains," 
**The Finding of Gold in California," " Descending 
tlie Grand Cafton," and several Indian stories, 
(A.B.C., fO.oO); Chase and Clow, "Stories of In- 
dnstiy,- Vol. L " Luml>ering," "Ship Buildin«,^" 
"Marble and Granite." "Slate and Brick," etc., 
VoL II. "Manufacturing," "Fisheries," "Whaling," 
etc. (E.r.C^each volume |^).iO); King, "The Tic- 
tured<|iie (Geographical Readers," Third and Fourth 
Booka (fj.S., fK>.i5<)); Car]>enter, "(jeographieal 
Readers," "Xorth America" (.V.RC, 80.00); 
Wilfion, "Xature Study in Klenientary Schools," 
Second Reader, "The "Tree," by Bjornson (McM., 
0>i5); McMurry, "Pioneer Stories of the Missis- 
sippi Valley" (Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington. 111., t0.50); Ballon, "Footprints of Travel," 
Chapter XXV (Ginn, ^0.60); Chase and Clow, 
'•Stories of Industry," Vol. I, several sections on 
"Mines and Mining" rE.P.C, 80.40); Shaw, "Big 
People and Little Peoiue of Other Lands," soctir»u 
on '•The Indians" (A.B.C., f^)My, Youth's Com- 
panion Series, "The Wide World," section on 
"Barbarian Babies" (Ginn, 10.25); Poems: Whit- 
tier, ** Moeg Megone," " Pentucket," "The Bridal of 
Pennacook," " The Merrimack," " The Norsemen " ; 
Longfellow, "The Woods in Winter," "The Build- 
ing of the Ship," "The River Charles •*; Emerson, 
"Boston"; Riley, "When the Frost is on the 
Punkin," «*Knee Deep in June"; Bryant, "The 
Prairies.- "The Hunter of the Prairfe„s"; Whit- 
tier, "The Pass of the Sierra"; Joaquin Miller, 
"In the Yosemite Valley"; Holmes, "Our Coun- 
try.- 

^Alaska. — Ballon. "Footprints of Travel," Chap- 
ter XXVI (Ginn, fO.dO); Eggleston, "Stories of 



American Life and Adventure," "Adventures in 
Alaska" (A. B.C., J^O.oO); Carjxjnter, " (if'ographical 
Rea<ler," Xorth America (A.B.C., fO.JJO) ; Youth's 
Companion Series, "The Wide World," section on 
"The Alaska Eskimo" (Ginn, J|0.25). 

Other Countriks of North America. — Coe, 
"Our American Xeighlwrs," Cha])ters I-XVII 
(S.B.C., 80.60) ; Andrews, " Seven Little Sisters," the 
two sections on "Agoonack" (Ginn, 80.50) ; Schwatka, 
"The Children of the Cold" (E.P.C., «1.25); Gee, 
" Short Studies in Nature Knowledge " (SicM., 
fl.lO); Peary, "The Snow Haby" (Stokes, New 
York, 81.20); Shaw, *| Big Peoplo'and Little People 
of Other Lands," section on "(ii-eenland" (A. B.C., 
80.30); "An Arctic Vision," Bret Harte; "Evange- 
line," LouG^fellow; Lyde, "A (Geography of North 
America" (McM., 8^)..'>0) ; Ballon, " Ffx»tprint8 of 
Travel," Ciiapters XXMI, XXTV, XXV, XXVU, 
and XXVIII (Ginn, «0.f)0) ; Youth's Companion 
Series, "Strange Lands XiMir Home," and "The 
Wide WorM," section on "The Boys of Mexico" 
(Ginn, 80.2:>). 

SorTH Amkrica. — Ballon, "Footprints of Travel," 
Chapt-c;rs XXIX-XXXI ((Jinn, 8(MiO) ; Coe, "Our 
American Xt'iglibors" (S.B.C., i^).m) ; Youth's Com- 
panion Sifries, ** Strange Lands Xear Ilomt* " (Ginn, 
80.2.')); CarjHinter, "(Jpographical Ki'iider" "South 
America" (A.l^C, 8^>.<>()) ; Starr, "Strange Peo- 
j>l«\s." section on "South American Peoi>les" (Heath, 
8<).40). 

KiRorE. — Lyde, "A Geography of Europe" 
(McM., 8<>.''>())*; Ballon, -Footprints of Travel," 
Chapters X-XXII ((Jinn, 80.00); C(w, "Modern 
Kuro]»e " (S.B.C., 5?0.60) ; Pratt, " Xortln-rn EurojK?" 
(E.P.C, Sn.lO); Lvde, "A (Jt^ograpliy of the British 
Isles" (M«'M., $<").0()); King, "The Picturesque 
(jeograi>liical Readers," Sixth Book (L.S., ^).0O) ; 
Pratt, -Stories of England" (K.P.C, ^)M)); An- 
drews, "Seven Little Sisters," "The Little Mountain 
Maiflt-n," and "Louise" ((Jinn, 8<'.')<0 ; Reynolds's 
"Regional (Geography," "EuroiKi" (A. &C.^, Black, 
London, 2.'».); Rocheleau, "(ieograpliv of Commerce 
and Industry" (E.P.C., 81.00); Shaw. "Big People 
and Little People of Otht^r Lands " (A.B.C., ^0.8(»); 
Youth's Companion Series *' X(»rthern Europe " 
and "Under Sunny Skies" ((linn, ^).2r> each); 
Chase and Clow, "Stories of Industry" (E.P.C., 




Belfry of Bruges," " Nureml>erg," "To the River 
Rhone," "To the Avon"; Joa/iuin Miller, "Sun- 
rise in Venice," "In a Gondohs" " To Florence " ; 
Shelley, " Ode to Naples." 

Asia. — Ballon, " Footprints of Travel," Chapters 
ni, VIII, and IX (Ginn, ^M;0); Andrews, " Seven 
Little Sisters," "The Story of Pen-se," also "Gemila" 

iGinn, f0.50); Smith, '"Life in Asia" (S.B.C, 
0.00); Pratt, "Stories of India" (E.P.C., ^.40) ; 
Pratt, "Stories of China" (E.P.C., l?0.40) ; Roche- 
leau, "(Jeography of Commerce and Industry" 
(E.P.C., ^1.<K)); Y(mth\s Companion Series, "to- 
ward the Rising Sun," and "The Wide World" 
(Ginn, $0.25 each); Cari>ent^*r, "(Geographical 
Readers," "Asia" (A.B.C., «0.H0); Miller, "Little 
People of Asia" (E.P.D.,^L>.50) ; Poems by Whit tier; 
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"The Holy Land," "Palestine," "The Pipes of 
Luck now." 

Africa. — Lyde, " A Geography of Africa" (McM., 
fO.50); Ballou, "Footprints of Travel" Chapters 
IX and X (Ginn, 90.60); Badlain, "Views in 
Africa " (S.B.C., fO.65) ; Andrews, " Seven Little 
Sisters," section on " The Little Dark Girl " and 
" Gemila " (Ginn, f0.50) ; Rocheleau, " Greography of 
Commerce and Industiy " (E.P.C., ^1.00) ; Youth's 
Companion Series, " The Wide World," sections on 
" Some Little Egyptians," " A School in Cairo 
(Ginn, 90.25) ; Carpenter, " Geographical Readers 



t> 



»» 



on "Africa "^ (A.B.C., W-.r!) ; Chase and Clow, 
"Stories of Industry," Vols. I a.^d 11 (E.P.C., f0.40). 
Australia, etc. — Ballou, ** Footprints of Travel, *• 
Chapters II, IV, V, VI, VII (Ginn, f0.60) ; Kellogg, 
" Australia and the Islands of the Sea " (S.B.C., 
fO.68^; Pratt, "Stories of Australasia" (E.P.C., 
$0.40) ; Rocheleau, " Geography of Commerce and 
Industry" (E.P.C., $1.00); Redway, "Commercial 
Geography" (Scribner, $1.25); Starr, "Strange 
Peoples " (Heath, $0.40) ; Chase and Clow, " Stories 
of Industry," Vols. I and II (E.P.C., $0.4j) ; Poem, 
" Western AustraUa," O'Reilly. 
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Hon. — The flgnraa 1900, 1910, etc., refer to the year in which the Censna wna taken i>r the eatJmata tnu 
le. Most of the Sgarei are obtained from the U. S. Census Reports, the " Statesman's Tear Book," or from 
Statistical Abstract of the World." 
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ArM Id Population 

6qiiare Miles in 19U0 

jVnaA% 4.M26 M()2.U5 

pine Islands 127,S53 7.860,561 

Rico 3,485 »(J2,019 

elsland 1,248 42S,&56 

*n Isds. (U.S. Territorj' ) "T 8,800 

h Carolina 80,989 l,d40,8ie 

h DakoU 77,615 401,670 

aessee 42,029 2,020,616 

as 265,896 8.049,710 

alia 54 8,800 

Oi 84,990 276,749 

rmont 9,604 848,641 

fglnia 42,627 1,854,1&4 

aahlnirton G9,12T 61 8, 108 

est Virginia 24,170 958,800 

IsconMn 56,066 8,069,048 

Wyoming 97,914 92,681 



TWENTY-SIX LAUOKST CITIES OF THE 

STATES 

Population 
CoiiMis <»f 19tK) 

1. New York. N. V 8.437.2«>2 

2. Chicago, III 1,69S,575 

8. Phlladelphl-i. Pa 1,298,097 

4. St. Ix>iilft. Mt» 57:),2:« 

ft. Boston, Mass 560,892 

6. Cleveland, 881,768 

7. Baltimore, Md 508,957 

8. IMttsburjfh, Pa 321,616 

9. Detroit, Mich , 285.704 

10. BulTalo, N. Y 3f)2,887 

11. 9an Frandsoo, Cal 842,782 

12. Milwaukee, Wis 2S5,315 

18. Cincinnati. 325,9<)2 

14. Newark, N.J 24G.070 

1ft. New Orleans, U 287,104 

16. Washington, D.C ...278,718 

17. Los Angeles, Cal 102,479 

18. Minneapolis, Minn 202,718 

19. Jersey City, N.J 2(>fi,438 

20. Kansas City, Mo 168,752 

91. Seattle, Wash 80.671 

99. Indianapolis, Ind 169,164 

98. Providence, U.I 175,597 

94. Louisville, Kv 204,731 

96. Rochester. N.Y 162,608 

96. St Paul, Minn 168,065 



Population 
in 1910 

7,665,111 

8,276,802 

1,118,012 

642,610 

6,780 

1,516,400 

688,888 

2,184,789 

8,896.542 

(*09) 6,780 

878,351 

355,946 

9,061,612 

1,141,990 

1,221,119 

9,883,860 
145,965 

UNITED 



Population 
Census of 1910 

4,766,883 

2,lS5,2>ii 

l,M9,0<)s 

6<i7,(V>9 

670,585 

660,663 
658.485 
688,9n:. 
465,-06 
428,715 

416,912 
878,857 
864,463 
847,469 
889,076 

381,069 
819,198 
801.408 
267,779 
248,381 

237,194 
2:W,G50 
224,326 
223,928 
218,149 

914,744 



CITIES OF THE UNITED ST.VTES AND ITS DEPEND- 
ENCIES MENTIONED IN THIS BOOK 

Population Population 

Census of 1900 Census of 1910 

Akron, 42,728 69,067 

Albany, N.Y 94,161 100,258 

Annapolis, Md 8,525 8,609 

A storia. Ore 8,88 1 9,609 

Atlanta, Oa 89,872 164,689 

Angnsta, Me 11,688 18,911 

Austin. Tex 22,258 29,S60 

Baltimore, Md 508,957 668,486 

Bangor, Me 21.860 24,808 

Baton Rooge, La. 11,269 14,897 

Berkeley. Cal 13,214 40,484 

Birmingham, Ala. 38.415 189,686 

Blsmarek, N.D 3,819 5,448 

Bols^ Idaho 5,967 17,858 

Boston, Mass. 560,899 670,585 

Bridgeport. Conn 70,996 102,054 

Broekton, Mass 40,068 56,878 

Brooklyn. N.Y 1.166,589 1,684,851 

BnAOo. N.Y 852,887 498,715 

Batt«,Mont. 80,470 89,165 

Cambridge. Mass 91,886 104,889 

Gamden. N.J 75.986 »4,5')8 

CbrsonCity. Nev 9.100 9,466 

Charleston, 8.C 56,807 58.838 

Ohnisston, W.Va. 11,009 8i»0l4 



Population 
Census of 1900 

Chattanooga. Tenn 80.164 

Cheyenne, Wy 14,087 

Chicago, 111 1,698,575 

CinclnnaU, 825,9(« 

CleveUnd, O 881,768 

Colorado Springs, Col 21,086 

Columbia, S.C 21,108 

Columbus, 125,660 

Concord, N.H 19.689 

Cripple Creek, Col 10,147 

DaUaa, Tex 42,688 

Dayton, 85,888 

Denver, Col 183,860 

Des Moines, Iowa 62,189 

Detroit, Mich 286,704 

Dover, Del 8,890 

Duluth, Minn 62,960 

Evansvtile, Ind 69,007 

Fall River, Ma«s 104.868 

Fort Wayne, Ind 46,115 

Fort Worth, Tex 26,688 

Frankfort, K v 9,487 

Galveston, Tox 87,780 

Gloucester, Mass 26,191 

Grand Rapldtt, Midi 87,665 

Guthrie, Ok 10,006 

llanisbarg, Pa 50.167 

Hartford, Conn 79,850 

Helena, Mont 10,770 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Isds 89,806 

Houston. Tex 44,688 

Indianapolis, Ind 169,164 

Jackson, Miss 7,816 

Jacksonville. Fla 28,429 

Jefferson aty, Mo 9,664 

Jersey City, N.J 206,488 

Juneau, Alapka 1,864 

Kansas City. Mo 168,752 

Key West, Fla 17,114 

KnoxvlUe, Tenn 82,687 

Lansing, Mich 16,485 

Lawrence, Mass 62,559 

I^advllle, Col 12,455 

Uncoln, Neb 40.169 

Little Rock, A rk 38,807 

Los Angeles, Cal 102,479 

Loulsvifie, Ky 204.781 

Lowell. Mass 94,969 

Lvnn, Mass 68.518 

tfadlson, Wis 19,164 

Manchester. N.H 66,987 

Manila, Philippines 

Memphis, Tenn 102,820 

Miami, FU 1,681 

Milwaukee, Wis 285,815 

Minneapolis. Minn 202.718 

Mobile, Ala 88,469 

Montgomery, Ala 30,346 

Montpelier *Vt 6,266 

NashvlUe.Tenn 80,865 

Newark, N.J 246,070 

New Bedford, Mass 62,449 

New Haven, C^nn 108,027 

New Orleans, La. 287,104 

New York, N.Y 8,487,909 

Nome. Alaska 12,486 

Norfolk, Va 46,624 

Oakland,Cal 66,960 

Ogden, Utah 16,818 

Oklahoma City, Ok 10,087 

OlrmpbLWasb 4,089 

OmahaTNeb 102.6W . 

Pasadena, Cal 9,117 

Paterson, N.J 105,171 

Pensaook, Fla. 1T,747 



Popolatlon 
Census of 1910 

44,604 

88,687 

9,185,288 

864,468 

560,668 

29.078 

26,819 

161,648 

21,497 

6,206 

92.104 
116,677 
218,881 

86.868 
466,766 

8,720 

78,466 

09,647 

119,295 

68,988 

78,819 
10.465 
36,981 
24.398 
112,571 

11,654 
fr4.i86 
98,915 
12,515 
62,188 

78.800 
988,660 
21.262 
67.600 
11.850 

967.770 
1,644 

948,881 
19,945 
86.846 

81.929 
85.802 
7,606 
48.078 
45,941 

819,198 

288,099 

106,99^ 

89,88« 

90,68 

70.0f 
984,4' 

181.1 

5.4 

878,f 

801, 
51. 
88 
7 

lie 

84' 
9 

n 
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PopoUtton Popolfttion 

Cenaas of 1900 Censas of 19 10 

Peorift, in 66,100 6«,9.V> 

PhUsdelphU, Pa. 1,298,097 1,549.00S 

PhcBnlx, Aril 5,544 11,134 

Pierre, 8.D 2,806 8,656 

Ptttftbargh, P*. 821,616 683,905 

Ponee, Porto Rico 2T,962 85,027 

Portbod, Me 50.145 58.571 

PortlADd,Ore 90,426 207,214 

Proridenoe, K.I 175.597 224,826 

Pueblo, Col 28,157 44,395 

lUlel|rh,N.O 18,648 19,218 

!l«i»llnic. Pa 78,961 96,u71 

Richmond, Va 85,050 127,62S 

Kfiehester. N.Y 102,608 218.149 

Rutland, Vt. 11,499 18,546 

Sacramento, Cal 29,289 44,696 

da^aw, Mich 42,845 50,510 

e^t. AuffUdtine, Fla 4,272 5,494 

9t JoMph, Mo 1 02,979 77,408 

8t.Loui*,Mo 575,288 687,029 

St. Paul, Minn 168,065 214,744 

Salem, Mass.*. 85,956 48,697 

Salem, Ore 4,258 14,094 

Salt Lake Citv. UUh 58,581 92,777 

San Antonlo.'Tex 58,821 96,614 

San Diego, Cal 17,700 89,5T8 

San Francisco, Cal 842,782 416,912 

San Jos6, ral 21,500 28,946 

San Joan, Porto KIco 82,048 ('99) 48,716 

SanU F6, N. Mex 5,6o8 5.(172 

SaTannah,Ga. 54,244 65,064 

Scranton, Pa. 102,<V26 129,867 

Seattle, Wash 80,671 287,194 

Sitka, Alaska 1,896 l,(v^6 

SomervlUe, Mass 61,648 77,286 

Spokane, Wash 86.848 104,402 

Sprtn^eW, lU 84,159 51,678 

SprinirDeld, Mass 62,059 88.926 

StocktonTcal 17,506 28,258 

Superior, Wis 81,091 40,884 

SrracuBe, N.Y 108.874 18T.249 

lieoma. Wash 87,714 88,748 

Tallahassee, Fla 2,981 5.018 

Tampa, FU 15,889 87,782 

Terre Haute, Ind 86,678 68,157 

Toledo, 181,822 168,497 

Topeka, Kan 88,60S 48,684 

Trenton, N.J 78,7«»7 96,815 

Troy, N. jT •• (5,057 7d,o18 

Vieksburg, Miss 14,884 20,814 

Washington, D.C 278,718 881,069 

Wheeling, W.Va 88,878 41.641 

Wnkes-Barre, Pa. 61,721 67,105 

Wilmington, Del 76,508 87.411 

Wilmington, N.C 20,976 25,748 

Worcester, Mass 118,421 146,986 

Toangstown,0 44,886 79,066 



TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD 

Population 

L London, England 1910 4,872,702 

Greater London 1910 7,587,196 

2. New York, U.8 1910 4,766,888 

«. Paris, France 1911 2,846,986 

4. Tokyo, Japan 1908 2,186,079 

6. Chlongo, 1/.8 1910 2,186,288 

• 

6. Berlin. Germany 1910 2,070,696 

7. Vienna, Austria-Hungary.. 1911 2,004,291 

8. St. Petersburg, Russia 1910 1,907,708 

». Canton, China* 1,600,000 

10. Philadelphia, U. 8 1910 1,649,008 



Population 

11. Moscow, Russia 1909 1,481,200 

12. Buenos Aires, Argentina.. 1911 1,826,994 

18. CalcutU, India 1910 1,216,614 

14. Constantinople, Turkey 1,126,000 

16. Osaka, Japan 1903 1,117,161 

16. Shanghai, China ♦ 1,000,000 

17. Tientsin. China ♦ 1910 1,000,000 

18. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 1909 1,000,000 

19. Bombay, India 1910 972,892 

20. Hamburg, Germany 1910 986,000 

21. Budapest, A U8tria-nungaryl910 880,871 

22. Gla.Hpow, Scotland 1911 784,466 

28. Warsaw, Russia 11M>9 781,179 

24. Liverpool, England 1910 767,606 

25. liarcelona, Spain 1911 700,000 



IMPORTANT FOREIGN CITIES 

Population 

Adelaide, Australia 1910 192,000 

A lexandrla, Epv pt 1907 882,346 

Algiers, Algeria 19<»6 138,240 

Amsterdam, Netherlands 11»10 673,988 

Antwerp, Belgium 191U 820,640 

Arequipa, Peru 1908 | JJ'JJJ 

Asuncion, Paraguay — 1910 84,000 

Athens, Greece 1907 167,479 

Bahta. Brazil ISXW 280,000 

Bangkok, Slam 190l» 628,676 

Barcelona, Spain 1911 700,000 

Basel. Switzerland 1910 131,914 

Batavla. Java 1905 188,551 

Belfast. Ireland lt*10 891.167 

Belgraile, Servia 1910 S4,286 

Berlin, Geniiaiiv 1010 2,070,696 

Berne, Switzerland HMO 85,264 

Birnilngliaiii. Knplund IIHO 570,118 

Bogota, Colombia liH»«> 150,800 

Bombay, India 1910 972,892 

Bordeaux, France 191 1 261,678 

Bremen, (Jennanv 1910 246,872 

Brisbane. .\ ustralla 1909 . 148,077 

Brussels. Belgium 1910 665,806 

Bucharest, Kournania 190S 800,000 

Budapest, Austria-Hungarv 1910 880,871. 

Buenos Aires Argentina 1911 1,826,994 

Cairo, Egypt 1907 654,476 

Calcutta. India 1911 1,216,514 

Callao, Peru 1908 81,000 

Canton, China 1,600,000 

Cape Town, Cape Colony 1911 67,000 

Caracas, Venezuela 72,429 

Cayenne. French Crulana 1910 12,426 

Cettinje, Montenegro 19(K> 4,500 

Christiania, Norway 1910 242,801 

Cologne, Germany 1910 516,167 

Constantinople, Turkey 1,126,000 

Copenhagen, Denmark 1911 462,161 

Dresden, Germany 1910 646,882 

Dublin, Ireland 1910 402,028 

Edinburgh, Scothind 1911 820,816 

Fez, Morocco 1910 140,000 

Florence, Italy 1911 282,860 

Frankfort, Germany 1910 414,608 

Georgetown, British Guiana 1911 68,000 

Geneva, Switzerland 1910 126,620 

Genoa, Italy ...1911 272,077 

Glasgow, Scotland 1911 784,466 

Hague, The, Netherlands 1910 280,616 

Haiiftuc, Nova Scotia 1911 46,000 

Hamburg. Germany 1910 986,000 

Havana, Cuba ..1910 802,626 

Havre, France 1911 186,100 

Hobart, Tasmania 1911 27,710 

* The populations of Chinese cities are very uncertain. The btaii 
estimates give them a for smaller population than was formerly given. 
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Popolfttlon 

Honfkonff, China 1911 866,145 

Irkutsk, Siberia 1908 108,060 

JernBalem, Turkey In Asia 1910 70,000 

Johannesburg, Transvaal 1910 158.580 

Kabul, AljfhanisUn 1906 60,000 

Klmberley, Cape Colony 1911 18,666 

La Pax, Bolivia 1909 78,866 

Leipzig. Germany 1910 687,636 

Lima, Peru 1908 140,884 

Lisbon, Portugal 1900 866,009 

Liverpool, England 1910. . 767.606 

London, England 1910 4,872,702 

London, Greater 1910 7,687,196 

Lyon, France 1911 628,796 

ftUdras, India 1910 518,660 

Madrid, Spain 1910 5n.689 

Malaga, Spain 1910 188,045 

Manchester. England 1910 ^ 716.854 

Mandalay, Burma 1910 1^8,299 

MarseUle, Fi-ance 1911 550,619 



Mecca, Turkey In Asia 

Melbourne, Victoria 1910. 

Mexico Cltv, Mexico . 1910 

Milan, Italy 1911. 

Mocba, Turkey In Asia 1900. 



80,000 

591,880 

470,669 

599,200 

6,000 



Montevideo, Uruguay 1909 291,466 

Montreal, Canada 1910 466,0<K) 

Moscow, Russia 19(I9 1,4!>1.200 

Munich, Germany 1910 .VJ.'),o,'W 

Naples, Italy I'Jl 1 728,208 



Odessa, Russia. 



OtUwa, Canada 1911 

Para, Brazil 

Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana 1910. 

Paris, France 1911. 



.1909 478,900 

86,000 

66,000 

86,082 

2,846,986 



Peking, China 1,600,000 

Pemambuco, Brazil 1906 160,000 

Perth, Western Australia 1908 54.864 

Prague, Austria-Hungary 1910... 228,741 

Quebec, Canada 1910 78,000 

Quito, Ecuador 1909 70,000 

Riga, Russia 1908 818,400 

Bio de Janeiro, Brazil 19iv9 1,000,000 

Borne, Italy 1911.. r)88,684 

Botterdam, The Netherlands 1910 426,888 



Bt John, Canada 1911 42,000 

St John\ Newfoundland 1901 81,601 

St. Petersburg, Russia 1910 1,907,708 

Santiago. Chile 1907 882,724 

Bio Paulo, Brazil 1909 400,600 

8«oal, Korea 1911 278,958 

Shanghai, China 1.000.000 

Singapore, Straits Settlements... 1911 811,986 

Smyrna, Turkey In AMa 1910 850,000 

Sofia, Bulgaria 1910 108,768 

Stoekholm, Sweden 1910 .... 841,986 

Suere, Bolivia 1909 28,416 

Sydney, Australia 1910 621,100 

Teheran, Persia 1905 280,000 

TtonUln, China 1910 1,000,000 

Timbuktu, Sudan 20,000 

Tokyo, Japan 1908 2,186.079 

Toronto, Canada 1911 876,000 

Trieste, Austria-Hungary 1910 228,475 

Tripoli, Tripoli 1909 80,000 



Tnnia, Tunis 1906. 

Turin, lUly 1911 . 

Valparaiso, Chile 19i»7. 

Taneouver. Quiada 1911. 

Venlee, Italy 1911. 



227,519 
427,788 
162,447 
100,000 
160,787 



Popolatloii 

Vera Cruz, Mexico 1910 89,164 

Victoria, Canada 1911 82,009 

Vienna, Austria-Hungary 1911 S.004,891 

Warsaw, Russia 1909 781,179 

Wellington, New Zealand 1911 70,729 

Winnipeg, Canada 1911 185,000 

Yokohama, Japan 1908 894,806 

Zurich, Switzerland 1910 188,086 



HEIGHT OF A FEW MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

Feet 

Mount Everest, Himalaya Mountains, Asia ..89,008 

Kanchanjanga 26,156 

Aconcagua, Andes Mountains 88,860 

Mt. McKlnlev, Alaskan Mountains, Alaska 20,464 

Mt Logan, Ooast Ranges, Canada 19,5M 

Orizaba, Sierra Madre, Mexico 18,814 

Mt. Elbruz, Caucasus Mountains, Russlig 18,200 

Mt. St. Ellas, Coast Ranges, Alaska 18.025 

Mont Blanc, Alps Mountains, France 16,781 

Mt. Whitney, Sierra Nevada Mountains, California 14,502 

Mt. Rninier, Cascade Mountains, Wa.shington 14,868 

Mt. Shasta, Cascade Mountains, California 14,880 

Pikes Peak, Rocky Mountains, Colorado 14,111 

Manna Loa. Hawaiian iRlands 18,675 

Fremont Peak, Rocky Mountains, Wyoming 18,790 

Fujiyama, Japan 12,865 

Mt. Mitchell, Appalachian Mountains, North Carolina 6,711 

Mt. Washington, White Mountains, New Hampshire 6.279 

Mt. Marcy, Adirondack Mountains, New York 6,844 



SOME OF THE LARGEST RIVERS OP THE WORLD 



Name 



Missouri-Mississippi ...United States 

Nile Africa 8,400 

Amazon South America. . .8.800 

Ob Siberia 8,900 

Yangtse-Kiang China 8.200 

Congo Africa 2,900 

Lena Siberia 2,800 

Hoang-Ho China 2,700 

Niger Africa 2,600 

Plata South Am erica... 2,580 

Mackenzie Canada 2,000 

Volga Russia 2,400 

St. Lawrence North America... 2,200 

Yukon Alaska 2,000 

Indus India 1,800 

Danube Europe 1,770 



Country Length Basin 

in Miles Area 

Square Miles 

.4,800 1,257,000 

1,278,000 

2,600,000 

1,000,000 

548,000 

1,200,000 

960,000 

570,000 

568,800 

1,200,000 

580,000 



Ocean 



568,800 
680,000 
440,000 
872,700 
800,000 



Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Aretle 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Atlantic 

Arctic 

Caspian 

Atlantie 

Padflo 

Indian 

Atlantla 



TEN OF THE GREAT LAKES OP THE WOBLD 

Name Length Breadth Area In Conntry 

in Miles In Miles Square Miles 

Caspian 680 270 169,000 Russia 

Superior 890 160 80,829 . . . . U. S. and Canada 

Victoria Nyanza 280 220 80,000. . . . AlHca 

Aral. 226 186 26,900.... Asiatic Russia 

Huron 260 100 22,822 .... U. S. and Canada 

Michigan 836 86 21,729. . . . United SUtea 

Tanganyika 420 60 1 2,660 Africa 

Baikal 897 46 12,600.... Siberia 

Erie 260 68 9,980 — U. 8. and Canada 

Chad (a shallow lake which grows very 

large in the rainy season and shrinks 

in the dry season) about 10,000.... Africa 

APPROXIMATE AVERAGE HEIGHT OF SOME PLATEAUS 

Fact 

Tibet 10-15,000 

Bolivia. 10-16,000 

Spain 8-6,000 

Mexico 5-6,000 

Western United States Plateau 5-6,000 

BmiU 2-8,500 



INDEX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

(WsB8TER*8 International Dictionary) 

&, as In file ; ft, as in sen'ftte ; &, as in c&re ; S, as in Sm ; a, as in ^rm ; a, as in &sk ; a, as in fi'nal ; {^ as in all ; 
€, as in eve ; ^, as in ^-vent' ; ^, as in 6nd ; 9, as in f6rn ; e, as in re'cent ; i, as in ice ; t, as in i-de'a ; I, as in ill ; 
5f as in Old ; d, as in 6-bey' ; 0, as in Orb ; 5, as in Odd ; u, as in use ; tl, as in fl-nite' ; ]}, as in r^de ; i^, as in fi^l ; 
fi, as in lip ; <1, as in trn ; j^, as in pit'j^ ; o6, as in food ; do, as in foot ; ou, as in out ; oi, as in oil ; n, representing 
simply the nasal tone of the preceding vowel, as in ensemble (ilN'saN'b'l), * (for voice glide) as in pardon (pSr'd'n); 
g (hard), as in go ; s (sharp), as in so; z (like s sonant), as in zone ; oh (= tsh) as in chair ; sh, for ch, as in 
machine ; zh (= sh made sonant), for z, as in azure ; j (= dzh), for g, as in gem ; k, for ch, as in chorus ; kw, 
for qu, as in queen ; ks (surd), for x, as in vex ; gz (sonant), for x, as in exist ; f, for ph, as in philosophy ; hw, 
for wh, as in what; t, for ed, as in baked ; ng, as in long; n (like ng) for n before the sound of k or hard g, as 
in bank; n (ordinary sound), as in no ; th (sonant), for th, as in then ; th (surd), as in thin. 

The primary accent is indicated by a short, heavy mark (' ), the secondary by a lighter mark (' ). 

The numbers refer to pages. Where several references are given, the pages on which the principal description 
Is to be found are indicated by heavier type. 



Abyssinia (abls-sTnl-il), 236. 

Aconcagua, Mt. (-a'k5n-k&'gw&), 184. 

Adelaide (&d'$-l&d), 241. 

Adirondack Mountains (^1-rdn'- 
dftk-), 110. 

Adriatic Sea (Sd'r^tlk- or ft'drl-), 
200,202. 

Afghanistan (Af-gftnls-t^n^, 218. 

Africa (afrl-kd), 98, 94, 95, 96, 
881-888 ; central part, see Central 
Africa; climate, 8, 282; deserts, 
7-9, 235, 236; mountains, 25; 
nomads, 8, 9 ; northern part, 284- 
236 {see Egypt); plant life, 3-4, 7 ; 
portions explored and settled by 
Europeans, 288; rainfall, 3, 286; 
rivers and waterfalls, 282 ; Sahara 
Desert, 231-282; soutliem part, 
233 {see South Africa); surface 
featares, 7-9, 282, 285-286. 

Agilcaltare, 1-2, 65; comparisons 
regarding, in leading countries, 
245-246. 8ee also subdivision 
under names of countries, etc. 

Air, the, 54-59; importance of, to 
Itfe, 54-55 ; movement of, or winds, 
55-56 ; taking up of water by, 56. 

Akron (Ohio) (&k'run), 142. 

Alabama (&Fi-ba'm&), 128, 125. 

Alameda (Cal.) (ft'lA-m&'d&), 153. 

Alaska (iMs^kk), 101, 168-160 ; ac- 
quisition of, by United States, 102, 
158 ; agriculture, 158 ; fishing, 159 ; 
mining, 159; towns, 160; trade, 
152 ; transportation, 159-160. 

Albany (N.Y.) (ftl'bA-nl), 114, 117. 

Aleatian lalands (&-lQ'shan-), Fig. 
106. 

Alexandria (&l'ggz-ftn'dr1-&), 234. 

Alfalfa (&l-f&rfi). Western States, 
147. 

Alnrla (ftl-je'rl-A), 197. 236. 

AUagheiiy (Pa.) (ftl'^&'nl), 112. 



Alps Mountains (Sips-), 26-28, 186, 
198, 201, 211. 

Amazon River (am'a-zSn-"), 182, 183. 

Amsterdam (am'stSr-djln/), 208. 

Andes Mountains (^n'd^z-), 180, 181, 
188, 184. 

Andorra (&n-d6r'ra), 801, 875. 

Animals, in Arctic regions, 5; Austra- 
lia, 289; Central Africa, 4, 238; 
Central States, 184-135 ; forests of 
the Sudan, 230 ; Indian jungle, 
229; Northeastern States, 109; 
Russia in Asia, 220 ; Sahara Desert, 
8 ; Southern States, 124 ; Yellow- 
stone National Park, 157. 

Antarctic Circle (Snt-ark'tik-), 92. 

Antarctic Ocean, 98. 

Antilles (An-til'l6z or aN'tel'), 178. 

Antwerp (int'wSrp), 209. 

Apennines Monntams (&p'en-ninz-), 
198. 

Appalachian Mountains (^p'p&-la'- 
chl-an- or lach'f-an-), 104, 110, 117, 
121, 148. 

Apples, in Central States, 134 ; New 
York State, 1 10 ; Northeastern 
States, 110 ; Western States, 146. 

Apricots, Csilifornia and Pacific 
Coast, 146. 

Arabia (4-rfta)T-4), 218, 219 

Aral Sea (^i-'ol-), 216. 

ArchipeUgo (&r'ki-pgr4-g6). East 
Indian, 242. 

Arctic Circle (ftrk'tlk-), 91. 

Arctic Ocean, 5, 97-98, 175, 204. 

Arequipa (a'rft-ke'pi), 184. 

Argentina (ftr'gen-t^na), 180, 18S, 
184. 

Arizona (ftrl-zG^nd), 147, 150, 155, 
156. 

Arkansas (ftr'kan-sftOi ^2^- 

Asbury Park (N.J.) (iz'ber-l-), 47. 

AsU (ft'shI-&}, 95, 186, 216-230; 
absence of imowledge concerning, 
and reasons, 216-218; area, 216; 
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arid and desert land, 216; char- 
acter of people, 218 ; immigrants 
to United States from, 107 ; popu- 
lation, 216; surface features, 217 ; 
trade of Pacific coast states with, 
152. See also under countries of 
Asia. 

Asphaltum (Ss-f^'tiim), production 
of, 185. 

Astoria (Ore.) (as-t6'rI-&), 149. 

Athens (atl/enz), 212. 

AtlanU (Ga.) (at-lftn'tA), 127, 130. 

Atlantic City (N. J.) (at-lftn'tik-), 
47. 

Atlantic Ocean, 47, 96-97. 

Atmosphere. See Air. 

Austin (Texas) (as'tln), 180. 

Australia (as-tr&'lI-&), 98, 96, 23S- 
241 ; agriculture, 240-241 ; ani- 
mals, 289 ; cities, 241 ; climate, 
289-240 ; deserts and rivers, 240 ; 
manufacturing, 241 ; mining, 241 ; 
population and its distribution, 
289 ; rainfall, 239-240 ; stock-rais- 
ing, 240 ; surface, 240 ; vegetation, 
289. 

Anstria-Hungary (fts'tri-A htin^gA^rl), 
188, 200-202 ; agriculture, 201 ; area, 
200, 244 ; cities, 202 ; climate, 201 ; 
"ommerce, 202 ; government, 200- 



20j 



'umbering, 201; manufac- 



turing, 202 ; mining, 201-202, 248 ; 

mountains, 201 ; parts of country, 

200; population, 244; surface, 

200 ; transportation, 202. 
Avalanches, 27, 30, 42. 
Axis, rotation of earth on its, 89-90. 

B 

Bahamas (bA-h&'m&s), 178. 

Bahia (bi-e'&), 183. 

Balkan Countries (bAl-k&n'- or h^'* 

kan-), 213. 
Baltic Sea (b^l'tlk-), 204, 205. 
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Baltimore (Md.) (bal'tl-m6r), 127, 
128 170. 

Baluchistan (bd-loo'chis-tanO, 218. 

Bananas, Central Africa, 3 ; Cuba 
and Porto Rico, 1«1 ; Florida, 124; 
other Southern States, 106 ; West 
Indies, 179. See also Fruits. 

Bangkok (ban'kSk'), 229. 

Bangor (Me.) (ban'gftr), 116. 

Barcelona (bar's^-lo'na), 210. 

Barley, British Isles, 189 ; Central 
States, 134; Germany, 193. See 
also Grains. 

Basel (b&'zel). 212. 

Basin Ranges, 144. 

Baton Rouge (La.) (bSt'fin roozh'), 
130. 

Bays, 50, 54. 

Beans, Central Africa, 4 ; Central 
States, 137. See V'egetables. 

Beet sugar. See tinder Sugar. 

Belfast (bfil-fast' or b61'fi«t), 190, 
191. 

Belgian Congo (bel'jl-an-), 236. 

Belgium (b61'jl-um), 20S-209; agri- 
culture, 208 ; area, 208 ; cities, 
209 ; colonies, 236 ; industries, 
208 ; mining, 248 ; population, 
208. 

Bellingham (Wash.) (bgllng-am), 
149 164. 

Bering Strait (be'ring-), 98. 

Berkeley (Cal.) (bSrkll), 163. 

Berlin (b6r-l$n'), 194, 196. 

Bermuda Islands (bSr-ma'd&-), 47, 
179. 

Berne (bem), 212. 

Berries, Central States, 134 ; Wes- 
tern States, 146. 

Bethlehem (b€th'l^-h6m or -l6-em), 
219. 

Birmingham (Ala.) (bSr'mTng-am or 
-h&m), 127, 130. 

Birmingham (Eng.) (beriming- am), 
190. 

Bisbee (Ariz.) (biz'bee), 160. 

Black HiUs, 136. 

Black lead, Russia, 220. 

Black Sea, 202, 204, 205, 213. 

Blanc, Mont (m6N' blaN'), 26-28, 217. 

Boise (Idaho) (boi'zft), 166. 

Bokhara (b6-Ka'ra), 220. 

Bolivia (bi-lIvl-A), Fig. 224. 

Bombay (bdm-ba'), 229. 

Boot and shoe making, Central 
States, 137 ; New England States, 
115. 

Bordeaux (bOr'dO'). H>&i 197-198. 

Borneo (bdr'n^-o), 242. 

Bosporus (bds'p^-rOs), 204, 213. 

Boston (Mass.) (b^s'tan), 63, 111, 
119, 170. 

BrazU (brA-zilO. 181^-188; agricul- 
ture, 183 ; area, 182 ; commerce, 
183 ; manufactures, 183 ; minerals, 
183 ; population, 182 ; products, 
182-183 ; surface, 183. 

Brealcwaters, 60. 

Bremen (br6m'«n)j 104. 

Brick-making, 111, 126. 



Bridgeport (Conn.) (brlj'p5rt), 115. 

British Africa (brltnishafil-ki), 236- 
237. 

British Empire, 192, 227, 229, 244. 

British Honduras (-hon-dQ'ras), 177, 
178. 

British Isles, 186, 188-192 ; agricul- 
ture, 189 ; area, 189 ; colonies, 
191 ; commerce, 189, 191 ; fishing, 
190 ; government, 192 ; grazing, 
189-190 ; importance among coun- 
tries, 189 ; lumbering, 190 ; min- 
ing, UK), 248 ; population, 189 ; 
stock raising, 189-190. 

Brockton (Mass.) (brOk'tun), 115. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) (brdSk'lIn), 118, 
119. 

Brussels (brus's^lz), 208, 209. 

Budapest (Ixjo'dH-pest), 202. 

Buenos Aires (bo'iius a'rlz), 182. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) (buf'fd.l5), 114, 117, 
170. 

Building stones, British Isles, 190 ; 
Central States, 136 ; Northeastern 
Stales, 111 ; Southern States, 126 ; 
value of production in United 
States, 169. 

Bulgaria (b661-ga'ri-&), 213. 

Burma (bQr'ma), 227. 

Butte (Mont.) (bQt), 160, 166. 



Cau-o (ki'r<!>), 234. 

Calcutta (kai-knt'ta), 229. 

Calgary (kai'gi-ri), 261. 

California (ki\l'l-for'nI-a), 162-153, 
166 ; fruits, 146, 147 ; irrigation, 
147 ; mountains, 144 ; petroleum, 
126, 160; rainfall, 145-146; trees, 
148, 149; wine, 161. 

Cambridge (Mass.) (kain'brlj), 119. 

Camden (N.J.) (kam'dfn), 119. 

Camels, Arabia, 2 19 ; Desert of Sa- 
hara, 8, 231-2;]2. 

Canada, Dominion of (-kSn'a-d4), 
101, 102, 172-176; agriculture, 
172-173; area, 172; climate, 172; 
dairying, 172 ; fishing, 173 ; gov- 
ernment, 172; lumbering, 173; 
mining, 173 ; population, 172 ; 
rainfall, 172 ; stock raising, 173 ; 
transportation, 173-174. 

Canals, 39, 64; Canada, 174; Cen- 
tral States, 138 ; China, 223 ; Erie 
Canal, 117 ; Germany, 194 ; Hous- 
ton Canal, Texas, 128 ; irrigation, 
146-147; The Netherlands, 208; 
around St. Lawrence rapids, 138 ; 
Soo Canal, Fig. 174 ; Suez Canal, 
236-236 ; in Venice, 200. 

Cancer, Tropic of (-kftn'ser), 91. 

Cane sugar. See Sugar. 

Canton (kSn-tdn'), 224. 

Cape Breton Island (-brlt'tin- or 
-brgt'ftn), 263. 

Cape of Good Hope, Proyince of, 
236. 

Capricorn, Tropic of (-k&pM-k6m), 
91. 



Carpathian Mountains (k^-p&'thl* 
an-'), 201. 

Cascade Ranges (kSs-kad'-), 144. 

Caspian Sea (kfis'pl-an-), 204, 216. 

CatskiU Mountains (k&ts'kll-), 110. 

Cattle, Argentina, 182; Australia, 
240 ; Balkan countries, 218 ; Brazil, 
183; British Isles, 190; Canada, 
173; Central Africa, 4; Central 
States, 134 ; Germany, 193 ; Greece, 
212-213; Iowa, 167; Italy, 199; 
Kansas, 167 ; Mexico, 177 ; Ne- 
braska, 167 ; The Netherlands, 
208; Northeastern States, 109; 
Paraguay, 182; oases of Sahara 
Desert, 8; Southern States, 124; 
Spain and Portugal, 210 ; Switzer- 
land, 211 ; Texas, 167 ; Uruguay, 
182 ; Venezuela, 185 ; Western 
States, 148; world distribution of 
industiy, 247. 

Cement, production of, 111, 169. 

Central Africa, 3-4, 286 ; climate, 3, 
236; mountains, 25; plant life, 
3-4 ; rain, 3, 236. 

Central America, 101, 177-178. 

Central plains, 106-106. 

Central States, 182-148 ; agriculture, 
132-135; area, 132; cities, 138- 
142; climate, 133; dairying, 134, 
137; fanning, 133-134; fishing, 
135; lumbering, 135; manufactur- 
ing, 136-137, 139, 140, 141 ; mining, 
135-136 ; population, 132 ; rainfall, 
133; soil, 132-133; stock raising, 
i:i4-136; surface features, 132; 
transportiition, 137-138; water- 
ways, 138. 

Champlain, Lake (-sh&m-pl&n'), Fig. 
140. 

Charleston (S. C.) (chfirlz'tfln), 130. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) (ch&t'ta-nd&'- 
ga), 127, 130. 

Cheese, Netherlands, 208; Switzer- 
land, 2 12. See subdivision *' dairy- 
ing** under names of countries, 
etc. 

Chesapeake Bay (chSs'A-pCk-), 126, 
128. 

Chicago (111.) (shl-kft'g6), 182, 136, 
188-140, 170. 

Chile (che'lft), 184, 185. 

Chimborazo, Mt (-chlm'b6-riL'z6), 
184. 

China, Republic of (-chi'-ni) , 97, 221- 
224; agriculture, 222-223; area, 
222; character of people, 218; 
cities, 224; climate, 222; fishing, 
223; government, 221; harbors, 
223; lumbering, 223; minends, 
223; population, 216, 222; recent 
advances, 224; surface features, 
222 ; transportation, 223. 

Christiania (krl8-t«-&'n^-&), 207. 

Cincinnati (O.) (sln'sIn-n&'U), 138, 
141. 

Cleyeland (O.) (klevaand), 138, 140, 
170. 

Clocks, manufacture of. New Eng- 
land States, 115 ; Switzerland, 212. 
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Clothing, materials and manufacture 
of. 2, 110. 

Clouds, formation of, 57-r)8. 

Coal, 112, 168; Alaska, 159; Aus- 
tralia, 241 ; Belgium, 209; Brazil, 
183; British Isles, 190; Central 
States, 135-136 ; China, 223 ; Col- 
orado, 150 ; France, 196 ; Germany, 
194; Japan, 220; Northeastern 
States, 112; Nova Scotia, 173; 
South America, 181 ; Southern 
States, 125; United States, 105, 
112, 168, 169; Wyoming, 150; 
world distribution of production, 
247, 248. 

Coastal Plains, 105, 121. 

Coast Ranges, 144. 

Cocoa (kO'k6), Andean countries, 
184; Brazil. 183; Venezuela, 185; 
West Indies, 179. 

Cocoanuts, Florida, 124. 

Cod fishing, 45 ; Alaska, 159 ; Can- 
ada, 173; on Grand Banks, 175; 
New England States, 110; Norway 
and Sweden, 206. 

C<Burd*Alene (Idaho) (kSr da-l&n'), 
160, 154. 

Coffee, Andean countries, 184 ; Bra- 
zil, 183; Central America, 178; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 160; Ha- 
waiian Islands, 163 ; India, 228 ; 
Java, 242; Mexico, 176; Mocha, 
219 ; Philippine Islands, 161 ; Ven- 
ezuela, 185; West. Indies, 179. 

Cologne (k6-lOn'), 196. 

Colorado (k6P6-ra'dft), 147, 150, 156. 

Colorado Canyon (-kan'yQn), 156. 

Colorado Riyer, 156. 

Colorado Springs (Colo.), 16(K 

Columbia (S. C), (k6-lum'bl-i), Fig. 
154. 

Columbia, District of, 131. 

Columbia Riyer, 149, 152. 

Columbus (Ohio) (k6-lum'bfis), 142. 

Commerce, domestic and foreign, QQ, 
1 18 ; on the ocean, 47-48. See sub- 
divisions "commerce,*' ** trade," 
and ^ transportation ' ' under names 
of countries. 

Coney Island (N.Y.) (ko'nj-), 47. 

Congo, Belgian (-k5n'g6), 236. 

Congo Riyer, 232, 234. 

Congress of the United States, 79. 

Connecticut (kdn-n6t1-kiit), 103, 120. 

Connecticut Riyer, 109, 114. 

Connecticut Valley, 21, 109. 

Constantinople (kdn-st&n'tl-nO'pU), 
213. 

Continents, the five, 93-96. 

Copenhagen (k6'pen-ha'g«n), 207. 

Copper, Alaska, 159; Arizona, 150; 
Australia, 241 ; Austria- Hungary, 
202 ; Butte, Mont., 155 ; Germany, 
194; Japan, 226; Lake Superior 
region, 105, 136; Mexico, 177; 
Montana, 160; Spain, 210; West- 
ern States, 106, 150. 

Coral Islands, 99-100, 179. 

CordUlera (k6r-dUl6r-a), 144, 176. 

Corinth (kOr'Inth), 212. 



Com, Australia, 240 ; Central Africa, 
4; Central States, 13:^134; luly, 
199; Mexico, 176; regions of pro- 
ductitm in United States, 166 ; 
Southern States, 123 ; world dis- 
tribution of production, 246. See 
also Grains. 

Costa Rica (kSs'td re'kd), 177. 

Cotton, 2 ; Argentina, 182 ; Austra- 
lia, 241 ; Brazil, 183, 246 ; China, 
223, 246 ; Kast Indies, 242 ; Egypt, 
235, 246 ; India. 228, 246 ; Korea, 
246; Mexico, 176, 246; Ihissia, 
203, 246; Southern States, 105, 
122; Turkish Empire and Persia, 
219; United States, 246; world 
distribution of production, 246. 

Cotton manufacturing, France, 196; 
Germany, 194 ; Great Britain, 191 ; 
Japan, 226; Manchester, Eng., 
191; New England States, 115; 
Southern States, 127; Switzerland, 
212. 

Cottonseed oil, 127. 

Crater Lake (kra'tgr-), 166. 

Cripple Creek (Colo.) (krip'pUkrek), 
164. 

Cuba*(kG'bA), 160-161. 

Cumberland Riyer, 130. 

Currants, Greece, 212. 



Dairying. See ** dairying'' and ** in- 
dustries" under names of coun- 
tries etc. 

Dallas'(Tex.) (dai'las), 130. 

Dams, formation of ponds and lakes 
by, 41-42 ; irrigation, 146-147. 

Danube Riyer (din'Qb-), 202. 

Danube Valley, 213. 

Dark Continent, 231. 

Darling River (dftraing), 240. 

Dates, Sahara, 8 ; Turkish Empire 
and Persia, 219. 

Dayton (Ohio) (da'tun), 142. 

Dead Sea, 42-43. 

DeUware (dgPa-wftr), 103, 120, 129. 

Delaware Bay, 128. 

Delaware Riyer, 116, 119. 

Deltas of riyers, 86-37. 

Democracy, form of government 
called a, 80 ; in United States, 107. 

Denmark (dgn'm&rk), 176, 207. 

Denyer (Colo.) (dSn'vSr), 147, 160, 
154. 

Dependencies of the United States, 
168-163. 

Deserts, Africa, 7-9, 236, 236; 
Arabia, 219; Asia, 216, 217 ; Aus- 
tralia, 240 ; Egypt, 236 ; Desert of 
Gobi, 217 ; Sahara Desert, 7, 8, 96, 
231-282 ; United States, 106, 146. 

Des Moines (Iowa) (d«-moinO, 141. 

Detroit (Mich.) (d^-troif), 138, 140, 
170. 

Dew, 68. 

Diamonds, Brazil, 183 ; South Africa, 
237. 

District of Columbia, 131. 



Diyides, 21-22. 
Domestic commerce, 66. 
Dresden (dr6z'dcn), 195. 
Dublin (dGb'lIn), 191. 
Duluth(Minn.) (du-looth'), 118, 140. 
Dye woods. Central America, 178 ; 
East Indies, 228. 

£ 

Earth, axis and poles of, 89-00 ; cir- 
cumference, 88 ; daily motion, 88- 
89 ; diameter, 88 ; form of the, 
86-«8 ; orbit of, 89 ; revolution of 
and its effects, 88-89. 

Earthquakes, in Andean countries, 
184; Japan, 226; San Francisco, 
153. 

East Indies (-In'd^z), 96, 227-228, 
242. 

Ebony, Mexico, 176. 

Ecuador (6k'wa-d5r' or 6k'-), 184. 

Edinburgh (gd'n-biir-6), 190. 

Egypt (6'jlpt), 234-236. 

Egyptian Sudan (^jip'shan soo'- 
cfan'), 236. 

Elbe Riyer (61b-), 194. 

England (in'gland), 102, 189. See 
British Isles. 

Equator, 90. 

Erie Canal (e'rl-), 117, 118. 

Erie, Lake, HO, 117, 188. 

Eskimos (es'kl-m6z), 5-7, 11,46,59, 
92, 172, 175. 

Eurasia (6-rft'shT-d), 93, 94, 95, 186. 

Europe (u'rup), 47, 95, 186-215 ; area, 

187 ; different countries and lan- 
guages, 186-187 ; Great Powers, 
184 ; immigrants to United States 
from, 107 ; importance as a con- 
tinent, 187-188 ; population, 187, 

188 ; viewed as a peninsula, 186 ; 
surface, 186. 

Evansyille (Ind.) (ev'ans-vll), 142. 
Everest, Mt. (-ov'er-est), 217. 
Eyerett (Wash.) (6v'6r-6t), 154. 



Fall Riyer (Mass.), 116. 

Farming, 1-2 ; importance of, 16-16 ; 
land best suited for, 10, 16-17 ; 
space needed for, 67-69 ; summary 
and statistics of, in United States, 
164-168. See also " agriculture '' 
under names of countries, etc. 

Faroe Islands (fa'r6-), 207. 

Figs, California, 146, 147 ; oases in 
Sahara, 8 ; Spain and Portugal, 210 ; 
Turkish Empire and Persia, 219. 

Fiji Islands (fC'je-), 243. 

Finland, Gulf of (finland-), 204. 

Fiords (fydrdz). New Zealand, 242 ; 
Norway, 206. 

Firearms, 116. 

Fishing, 6, 66, 110-111 ; in the ocean, 
46-46 ; on ponds and lakes, 43 ; 
summary and statistics of, in 
United SUtes, 168. See also sub- 
division under names of countri 
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FUx, raising of, 2 ; Belgium, 208 ; 
Ireland, 191 ; Russia, 203. 

Flood plaina, 35-36, 40; Chinese 
rivers, 222 ; Mississippi River, 121- 
122 ; ttie Nile, 235. 

Florence (fldr'ens), 109. 

Florida (fldrOf-di), 104, 123-124, 180, 
147. 

Floor mills, Budapest, 202 ; Central 
States, 137, 139 ; MUwaukee, 139 ; 
Minneapolis, 141 ; Odessa, 205 ; 
Western States, 151 ; Winnipeg, 
175. 

Fog, formation of, 57-58. 

Fords, 63. 

Foreign commerce, Q^. 

Forest products, Brazil, 183 ; Central 
America, 178 ; Central States, 137 ; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 161 ; East 
Indies, 228, 242 ; New England, 
115 ; Southern States, 127 ; West^ 
em States, 151 ; value of, in 
United States, 168. See also 
** lumbering*^ under names of 
countries, etc. 

Forests, Africa, 4, 232-233; Aus- 
tralia, 239 ; Austria- Hungary, 201 ; 
Brazil, 182-183; Canada, 173; 
Central States, 133, 135; China, 
223 ; East Indies, 242 ; Germany, 
193 ; India, 229 ; Mexico, 176 ; on 
mountains, 29; northern New 
England, 115; Norway and 
Sweden, 205 ; Russia, 203 ; South- 
em States, 124-125 ; Sudan, 236 ; 
Switzerland, 212 ; Western States, 
148-149. 

Formosa (f0r-m5's&), 225, 226. 

Fort Wajme (Ind.), 142. 

Fort Worth (Tex.), 124, 130. 

France (fr&ns), 188, 196-198; agri- 
culture, 195-196 ; cities, 197 ; cli- 
mate, 195 ; coal, 248 ; colonies, 
101, 196-197, 236 ; commerce, 196- 
197 ; colonial possessions, 244 ; 
fishing, 196 ; forests and forestry, 
196 ; lumbering, 196 ; manufactur- 
ing, 196 ; mining, 196, 248 ; popu- 
lation, including possessions, 244. 

Frankfurt (frank'fo6rt), 195. 

Freezing-point, 58. 

French Indo-China, 227. 

Fresno (Cal.) (frSz'nft), 153. 

Frigid zone, life in, 5-7. 

Frost, 58. 

Fruits, Argentina, 182 ; Australia, 
240; Balkan countries, 213 ; Brazil, 
183; Canada, 172; Central Africa. 
4 ; Central America, 178 ; Central 
States, 134, 137; China, 223; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 161 ; East 
Indies, 228; Florida, 123-124; 
Greece, 212; Hawaiian Icdands, 
163; Italy, 198; Mexico, 176; 
Northeastem States, 109, 110; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 161 ; sections of 
United States for raising, 167; 
Southern States, 105, 123 ; Spain 
and Portugal, 210; Turkish Em- 
pire and Persia, 219 ; Utah, 147 ; 



Westem States, 146, 147; West 

Indies, 179. 
Fuel, 3. See Coal, Peat, etc. 
Fujiyama, Mt. (-foo'j^-yft'mi). Fig. 

283. 
Furniture, manufacture of. Central 

States, 187, 140 ; Southem States, 

127. 
Fur seals, 159. 



GalUee, Sea of (-g&ll-le), 42-43. 

Galveston (Texas) (g&l'v&»-ttin), 
130, 170. 

Ganges River (g&n'jez), 229. 

Garonne River ^'r6n'), 197. 

Gas, natural, Central States, 136; , 
Northeastern States, 111-112; 
Southem States, 126; value of 
total product. United States, 169. 

Genesee River, 1 14. 

Geneva (je-ne'va), 212. 

Genoa (j6n'6-a), 199-200. 

Georgia (jOr'jl-A), 103, 130. 

German Empire, 188, 191^196 ; agri- 
culture, 193; cities, 194-196 ; cli- 
mate, 193 ; colonies, 194 ; com- 
merce, 194 ; possessions, 244 ; 
fishing, 194 ; forests and forestry, 
193 ; lumbering, 193 ; manufactur- 
ing, 194 ; mining, 1 94, 248 ; popu- 
lation, including possessions, 244 ; 
stock raising, 193 ; waterways, 
194. 

Geysers (gi'sSrz or gl'zSrz), New 
Zealand, 242; Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, 156, 157. 

Gibraltar (jl-bral't6r), 210. 

Glaciers (gla'sherz or gl^l-Srz), 175. 

Glasgow (glis'kft or-g6), 190, 191. 

Globe, the, 87. 

Gloucester (Mass.) (gl5s't5r). 111. 

Goats, Central Africa, 4 ; Germany, 
193; Italy, 199; Sahara Desert, 
8; Switzerland, 211. 

Gobi, Desert of (gOHbe'V 217. 

Gold, Alaska, 159; Andean countries, 
184 ; Australia, 241 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 202 ; Black Hills, 136 ; 
BrazU, 183 ; California, 150 ; Can- 
ada, 173 ; Colorado, 150, 154 ; Ger- 
many, 194; Japan, 226; Mexico, 
177 ; Russia, 203 ; Russia in Asia, 
220; South Africa, 237; South 
America, 180, 184; Southern 
States, 126 ; Spain, 210 ; Westem 
States, 104, 105, 149, 150. 

Government, local, state, and na- 
tional, 75-80. See subdivision 
under names of countries, etc. 

Grains, Andean countries, 184 ; Aus- 
tralia, 240, 241 ; Austria-Hungary, 
201 ; Balkan countries, 218 ; Brit- 
ish Isles, 189; Califomia, 147; 
Canada, 172, 173 ; Central States, 
133-134 ; Chile, 184 ; China, 222, 
223; Connecticut Valley, 109; 
East Indies, 242; Egypt, 235; 
France, 195; Germany, 193 ; India, 
228; Italy, 199; Mexico, 176; 



Norway and Sweden, 205 ; Russia, 
203; Russia in Asia, 220; South 
Africa, 237 ; Southem States, 123 ; 
Spain and Portugal, 210 ; Switzer- 
land, 211 ; Turkish Empire and 
Persia, 219 ; Westem States, 147 ; 
world distribution of, 245, 246. 

Grand Canal, China, 223. 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 156. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), 140. 

Granite, Northeastem States, 111 ; 
Southern S.tates, 126. 

Grapefruit, Califomia, 146 ; Florida, 
124. 

Grapes, Balkan countries, 213 ; Cali- 
fornia, 147; Germany, 193, 195; 
Greece, 212; Italy, 198, 199; 
Mexico, 176 ; Northeastem States, 
110; Spain and Portugal, 210; 
Turkish Empire and Pensia, 210; 
Westem States, 146. See also 
Emits. 

Gravitation, 89. 

Great Basin, 144, 145. 

Great Britain (-brlt'n), 188, 180. 
See also Britisir Isles. 

Great Lakes, 43, 106, 117, 118, 135, 
138, 173-174. 

Great Plains, 104, 143-144. 

Great Salt Lake, 42, 147. 

Greater Antilles (-in-tlllez), 178. 

Great Valley of California, 152. 

Greece (grfes), 212-213. 

Greenland (grSnland), 102, 175, 207. 

Guam (gwam), 163. 

GuatemaU (ga't^-malA), 177. 

Guiana (g^a'nd), 181, 185. 

Guthrie (Okla.) (gdth'rl), 180. 



Hague, The (-h&g), 208. 

HaU, fonnation of, 58. 

Haiti (ha'tl), 178. 

Halibut fishing, Alaska, 159 ; Canada, 

173 ; Grand Banks, 175 ; New Eng- 

land States, 110. 
Halifax (hail-fftks), 176. 
Hamburg rh&m'biirg), 194. 
Harbors, 50-51, 54. See also subdi- 
vision ''coast line** under luunea 

of countries, etc. 
Harrisburg (Pa.) (har'ris-bOiig), 114. 
Hartford (Conn.) (hftrt'fSrd), 115. 
Havana (h&-v&n^&), 161, 179. 
Havre (hft'vSr), 197. 
HawaU (hft-wl'e), 162. 
Hawaiian Islands, 162-163. 
Hay, British Isles, 189; Central 

States, 134 ; Russia, 203 ; Westem 

States, 147. 
Helena (Mont.) (hgP^n&), Fig. 180. 
Helsingfors (h^l'dng-fdrs^), 887. 
Hemp, Philippine Islands, 161 ; 

Russia, 203. 
Herculaneum (herHcft-lft^nfr-ftm), 371. 
Herring fishing, 206. 
High Point (N.C.), 164. 
Hills, 18 ; formation of, 22-28 ; uses 

made of, 18-19. 
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KmMlMjti Honntaiiu (bl-mti1t-yA-), 

217. 
HotiiE-lu) Kl.vr <bw4ng'hO'-), 223. 
Bogt, CenLni: States, 131 ; Geno&ny, 

193; Southern States, 124. Set 

"itock TsiEing" under various 

countries, etc 
Bollud, 20T-2'j8, 242. Set Ketber- 

WOj Land, 218-219. 

Bondiiiaa <hJ)Q-dd5'riB% 1T7. 

Hongkons (bJtDg'kfing'), 224. 

HODolnln (liO'nO-loo'ldo), 108. 

Rood, Mt, l&S, 160. 

Eops, Germany, 1»3. 

BorsM, Arabia. 219 ; Central States, 
134; Mexico, 176; Northeastern 
States, 109 ; Southern SUtes, 124 ; 
Western Stales, 148. See "stock 
nising" under various countries. 

Bouston (Tei.) (iifls'tOii), 130. 

Hudson Birer, 110-117, US. 

HndMD ToUer, 21. 

nmKorr (hfin'gi-rl), 200, 202. Set 
A oatiia- H ungarf . 

Hnion, Lake (hQ'rQn}, 137. 

I 



iMland (Is'land), 207. 

Ualio (I'di-ha), 147, 154, 165. ]6«. 

Clinoia (ll'U-noi' or Il'll-nolz'), 136, 
188. 

India (In'dl-u), 90, 22T-SS9; agrU 
culture, 228; area, 227, 229; 
character of people, 218. 'i'iS; 
cities, 229; population, 227, 229; 
product*, 228 ; rainfall, 229 ; rivets, 
229; weakness wbich admits of 
Britlah control, 229. 

Indiana (In'dl-Sn'd). 136, 138. 

Indian Ocean, 97. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) (In'dl-an-Sp^ 
lis), 138, 142. 

Indiana, American, 2-3; Meiican, 
177; South American, 161. 

IndUn Territory, 130. 

Indigo, Enst Indies, 242. 

Indo-China (In'dft-chi'nS), 227. 

Indns River (in'das-), 220. 

Iowa at-vii), 107. 

Ireland (Ir'land), 186, 189, 190. Sto 
BritUh Isles. 

Irish Sea, 100. 

Irkutsk (Ir-k(t6tsk'), 220. 

Inn mannfacturiiig, Belfast, Ire., 
190; Belgium, 209; Birmingham, 
Ala., 127 ; Birmingbam, Eng., 190 ; 
Central States, 1S7, 110 ; Cleveland, 
140 ; Germany, 194 ; Great Britain, 
190; Japan, 220-, Nen England, 
116j New York City and vicinity, 
110; Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
119; Western States, 161. 

Inm ore, Alabama, 126; Australia, 
241 ; Austria- Hungary, 201 ; Bel- 
gium, 209; Canada, 173; China, 



France, 190; Oermany, 194; Japan, 
226; Lake Superior region, 105, 
13S 1 leading countries in produc- 
tiou of, 248; Michigan, 126; Min- 
nesota, 126 ; Northeastem States, 
112; Southern States, 126; Spain, 
210 ; Sweden, 200 ; Tenneaaee, 125 ; 
United Kingdom, |Q0; Western 
States, 150; world distribution 
production, 248. 

Irrigation, 37, 43, 140-147; Indi 
:!29; Spain, 210; Turkish Empire 
and Persia, 219; Western Slates, 
146-H7. 

IrtUhEivet (Ir'tlsb), 216. 

Islands, 64, 99; coral, 99-100. 

Isthmuses, 94, 103. 

Italy (It'i-ll), 180, 188, l»8-a00i 
agriculture, 198; cities, lin*-200; 
climate, 198 ; poBsesfiions, 244 : 
government, 198; niouniains. 198; 
population, 244 ; stock raising, 199. 

Ivory, elephant, from the Sudan, 230. 



Jackson (Miss.) (jilk'siin), 130. 
acksonville (Fla.) (jak'siln-vll), 130. 
amaica (]i-m&'ka). 178. 
ames River (j^ni&), 128. 
apanese Empire (jap'ik-n^?.'- or 
nea'.), 97, 324-927; advance of, 
since 1863, 225; agriculture, 226; 
area, 224 ; character of people. 218; 
climate, 225; coasl line, 2^7 ; com- 
merce, 220-227; posseesions, 244; 
majiufac luring, 226 ; mining, 226, 
248; population, 224, 244; rank, 
226 ; surface features, 225, 2i(S. 

Java (ja'vi). 242. 

Jefierson City (Mo.) (j6f'fEr-siin-), 
Fig. 169. 

Jersey City, fN. J.) fjcr'zl-), 118, 119. 

TeruMlem (ie-ru'ai-lfm), 218, 210. 

Jewelry manufacturing. New Eng- 
land States, 115; Switzerland, 212. 

Tohanneabuig(yA-han'n&i-b5rg),237. 

Jordan Rivor (jOr-dan-), 4.1. 

Juan Femandei (hi3&-&n' fSr-nan'- 
detb), 328. 

Junean (jQ'nV), 160. 

JnnglB, Brazil and Amazon Valley, 
182 ; Central Africa, 1, 232 ; India, 
229; Sudan, 230. 

Jura Mountains (jQ'ri-), 211. 



EaoHS (Un'zos), 133. 130, 145. 107. 
Kansas City (Mo.), L35, 138, 141. 
Eatabdln, Ht. (-ka.-ttt'dln), Fig. 14a 
Eennebec (ken'ne-beh'). Fig. 140. 
Centucky (kEn-tOkl). 120, 123, 129. 
Eerosene oil, 112. 
Key West (Fla.) (ke-), 130. 
Khiva (Ko'vi), 220. 
Klmberley (klm'ber4n, 287. 
Klondike (kidn'dlk), 169, 173. 
KnoivUle (Tenn.) (nflksMl), 127, 



of, la United States, 168, 109'; I Koroa (kA-rri), 226, SST. 



Ubrador (Ub'ri-dOr'), 176. 

Laca making, Brussels, 208 ; Switzer- 
land, 212. 

Lakes, 41-U ; formation, 41-42 ; 
importance as waterways, 04 ; 
names of parts, 42; salt lakes, 
42-43, 147 1 various uses, 4S. 

Land, proportion of water to, 4S. 

Latitude and Longitude, 92-»3. 

Lawrence (Mass.) (tt('reni<), 116. 

Lead, Austria-Hungary, 202 ; Central 
States, 136 ; Cceur d'Alene, Idaho, 
164 ; Colorado, 160, 164 ; Germany, 
194 ; Idaho, 150, 154 ; Mexico, 177 ; 
Spain, 210; Uiab, 160; Western 
Slates, 105, 160, 164. 

LeadviUe (Colo,) (Ifd'vU), 161. 

Leather, 2, 100, 116. 

Leipiig (llp'slk), 195. 

Lemons. California, 140, 117 ; Florida, 
124, 147; Italy, 198; Spain and 
Portugal, 210. 

Lesser Antilles (Ks'St An-tlllez), 
178-179. 

Lignite, Soutbem Slates, 126. 

Limestone, Central Stales. 130 ; 
Kortbeastem States, 111; South- 
em Hutes, 120. 

Lincoln (Xeb.) (llnTiiin). Fip. 169. 

Linen manufacturing, 2 ; Belfast, 
Ire., 191 ; Belgium, 208 ; France, 
196; Germany, 194 ; Swiizerland, 
212. 

Lisbon (liz'bfin). 210. 

Little Rock (Ark.), 130. 

Liverpool (llv'flr-publ), 191. 

Live stock. See animals ; alio sub- 
division "stock raising" under 
names of countries, etc 

Llanos (la'nftz), 186. 

Logging. See Lumbering. 

Loire River (Iwar-), 197. 

London (IQn'dun), 118, 189, 101, 102. 

Longitude, 92-93. 

Los Angetes (Cal.) (Ids Sn'ggl-Es or 
l5s3n'jel-fB), 147, ISS, 166. 

Lonisiana (loo'^-zMt'ni or -ia'i), 
123, 120, 129. 

LoaisvUle (Ky.) (lools-vll or lool- 
vll), 127. 129. 

LowConntriea,207. .See lite Nellier- 

LoweU (Mass.) (lo'fil), 116. 
Lnmbeting, 20, 66, 110. See alto 
subdivision under names of conn- 

Luion (loo-z5n') 162. 
Lynn (Mass.) (lln), 116. 
Lyon (IS'ON'), 190, 197. 



lUckenrie Kiver (ml'kEn'El-), 102, 

217. 
Xackerel flahing, 46, 110, 173. 
McKinley. Ht, (-mA-kln'lI), 184. , 

Madras (mi^lrfls'), 229. J 



Madrid (mi-drld'), 210. 
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Xahogany, Mexico, 176. 

Kaioe, 110, 111, 114, 115, 120. 

Xaize. See Com. 

Malaga (mftl'&.g&), Fig. 232. 

Malay Peninrala (mi-la'-), 228, 242. 

Manchester (Eng.) (m&n'cb^ter), 
101. 

Mancheeter (N. H.), 115. 

ManUa (m&.nn'&), 162. 

Manufacturing, as one of tlie seven 
great occupations, 65, 66 ; changes 
in methods, 115-116; distribution 
of, in United States, 169; leading 
countries engaged in, 240 ; value 
of water power in, 38-30, 114, 115, 
212. See Clocks, Clothing, Farm- 
ing implements, Furniture, etc., 
and subdivision under names of 
countries. 

Maps, 81-85 ; directions on, 83-84 ; 
drawing of, 81-82 ; flat and relief, 
84-85 ; political and physical, 102- 
103 ; scale of, 82 ; the study of, 
102-103. 

Marble, Northeastern States, 111 ; 
Southern States, 126; Vermont,- 
111. 

MarseUle (mar-sal'), 197. 

Martinique (mar'tl-nek'), 179. 

Maryland (mCKI-land or ma'ri-iand), 
103, 120, 128, 168. 

Massachusetts ( mSs'sd-chu'se ts ) , 
103, 111, 115, 119. 

Meatpacking, 1:^, 137, 139, 141. 

Mecca (m$k'k&), 219, 234. 

Mediterranean ( ui^d'l-U^r-ra'ne-an ) , 
197, 204, 210. 

Melbourne (in^rbOm), 241. 

Memphis (Tenn.) (m^m^Hs), 129- 
130, 140. 

Merrimac River (mSr'rl-m&k-), 114. 

Metals, manufactures from. New 
England States, 1 15. 

Mexico (mCksl-kO), 101, 176-177; 
agriculture, 176-177 ; area, 176 ; 
cities, 177 ; climate, \HS ; govern- 
ment, 176 ; harbors, 177 ; manufac- 
turing, 177 ; mining, 177 ; moun- 
tains and plateaus, 176; population, 
176; products, 176-177; rainfall, 
176 ; stock raising, 177. 

Mexico, city. 177. 

Mexico, Gulf of, 104. 

Miami (Fla.) (ml-am'I), 130. 

Michigan (mishl-gan), 135, 136, 187. 

Michigan, Lake, 138, 139. 

Middle AtlanUc SUtes, 120. 

Milan (mll'an or ml-Uln'), 200. 

Millet, China, 223. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) (mll-wfl'k*), i:J8, 
189. 

Mindanao (m$n'd&.n&'6), 162. 

Mineral phosphate, 161. 

Mining, 28, 65, 155, 247, 248. See 
aUo subdivision under names of 
countries, etc. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) (mln'n^p'ft- 
lis), 188, 141. 

Minnesota (mln'ni-80't&), 135, 141. 

JUiMiMuppi River (mis'ls-slp'pl.), 



21, 39, 101, 102, 104, 105, 121, 128, 
129, l;i8, 139, 140, 141. 

Mississippi, State of, 130. 

Mississippi Valley, 21, 22, 102, 103- 
104, 121, 128. _ 

Missouri (mis-soo'rl or miz-zoi/ri), 
134, 136, 140, 141. 

Missouri River, 129, 138, 140, 141. 

MobUe (Ala.) (m6-b€l'), 130. 

Mocha (m6'ka), 219. 

Mohammedans (m6-ham'mM-anz), 
219 234. 

Mohawk RiTer (mOTi^k-), 114, 117. 

Molasses, production of, 122, 127. 

Montana (mdn-ta'na), 150, 167. 

Mont BUnc (m6N' blaN'J, 26-28, 217. 

Montenegro (niftn'tft-nft'grft), 213. 

Montevideo (mftn'ti-vMft'ft), 182. 

Montgomery (Ala.) (m6nt-gfim'6r-I), 
Fig. 154. 

Montreal (m6nt'r^-al'), 101, 174-176. 

Moros (md'rfiz), 161. 

Moscow (m6s'k6), 205. 

Mountains, 23-30 ; appearance, 23 ; 
chains or ranges, 24 ; climbing, 26- 
28 ; formation of, 29-:30 ; passes, 
25-26 ; peaks, 24 ; precipices, 26 ; 
size, 24 ; snow line, 27 ; snow 
slides or avalanches, 27 ; systems, 
30 ; temperature on, 24-25 ; tree 
or timber line, 27 ; use of, as sum- 
mer resorts, 25. 

Munich (mu'nlk), 195. 

Murray River (niur'rl), 240. 

N 

Naples (na'pMz), 199. 

Nashville (Tenn.) (nOsli'vTl), 130. 

Navigation, on canals, 39, 64 ; on 
lakes, 43 ; on the ocean, 47-52 ; 
use of rivers for, 39-40. See also 
subdivision ** transportation '* un- 
der names of countries, etc. 

Nebraska (n^-bi-as'ka), 133, 145, 167. 

Negroes, 3-4, 9<J, 233. 

Netherlands, The (-n€tli'5r-landz), 
907-208; agriculture, 208; colonies, 
208, 233, 236, 242 ; dairying, 208 ; 
dikes, 207-208 ; government, 208 ; 
nature of country, 207 ; navigation 
and commerce, 208. 

Nevada (n^va'da), 150. 

Newark (N.J.) (nu'6rk), 118. 

New Bedford (Mass.) (-bCd'fSrd), 
116. 

New England States (-In'gland-), 
108, 109, 110. See aha Northeast- 
ern States. 

Newfoundland (nQ'ftind-land), 102, 
175. 

New Guinea (-gln'$), 243. 

New Hampshire (-hamp'sMr), 103. 

New Haven (Conn.) (-hft'v'n), 115, 
120. 

New Jersey (-jSr'zT), 103, 109, 118, 
119. 

New Mexico (-mCksl-kO), 147, 167. 

New Orleans (La.) (-or^^-anz), 101, 
188, 170. 



New South Wales (-w&lz), 238, 240, 
241. 

New Spain, 101. 

New World, the, 87, 94. 

New York City (N. Y.) (nQ'y6rk'.), 
53, 118-119, 118, 107, 118-119, 70, 
119, 118, 170, 119. 

New York State, 103, 111, 112, 114 ; 
area, 108 ; farming and fruit grow- 
ing, 110. 

New Zealand (-z^land), 241-242. 

NUeara Falls (nI-Va-r&-), 113, 114, 

Niagara River, 175. 

Nicaragua (ne'k&-ra'gw& or nlk'i-), 
177. 

Niger River (nl'jSr-), 232. 

NUe River (nil-), 232, 234, 286. 

Nippon (nip'pdn'), 224. 

Nome (ndm), 159. 

Norfolk (Va.) (nOr'fak), 128, 129. 

North America (nOrth &-mer^-k&), 
93, 94, 101-103 ; climate, 94 ; divi- 
sions, 101 ; exploration and settle- 
ment, 101-102 ; form, 94 ; maps 
of, 102-103. See also countries of 
North America. 

North Cape, 206. 

North Carolina (-kftr'6-li'nA), 103, 
127. 

North Dakota (-da-kO'ta), 133, 145. 

Northeastern States, 108-190 ; area, 
108; cities, 118-120; coast line, 
116 ; dairying, 109 ; farm animals, 
109; farming, 109; fishing, 110- 
111; harbors, 116 ; lumbering, 110; 
manufacturing, 112-116; mining, 
111; population, 108; quarrying, 
111; trade, 1 1 7-1 1 8 ; transporta- 
tion, 116-117 ; truck farming, 109; 
waterways, 116-117. 

North Pole, 90. 

Norway (nor'wa) and Sweden (swe'* 
den), 906-S07; agriculture, 205; 
area, 205 ; cities, 207 ; climate, 
205 ; fishing, 205-206 ; government, 
207 ; lumbering, 205 ; manufactur- 
ing, 206 ; mining, 206 ; population, 
205 ; scenery, 206 ; stock raising, 
205 ; surface features, 206 ; trans- 
portation, 206. 

Nova Scotia (nO'v& skO'shl-A), 17d. 

Nuts, California, 147. 



Oakland (Cal.) (Oknond), 163. 

Oases (5'&-Aez), 7-8, 231. 

Oats, 2, 105; British Isles, 189; 
Central States, 134; Germany, 193; 
Russia, 203 ; Southeni States, 123 ; 
United States, 105. See also 
Grains. 

Ocean, the, 44-54; bottom, 99; depth, 
99 ; extent, 44 ; islands, 90-100 ; 
proportion between land and, 46 ; 
separation of, into Atlantic, Pa- 
oinc, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic 
oceans, 96-98 ; viewed as a high- 
way, 66. 
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Odasu (MSs'sA), 205. 

Ogden (Ut.) (dg'den), 212, 231. 

Ohio ((V-hI'd), 134, 136. 

Ohio River, 129, 188, 140, 141, 142. 

Oil, keroflene, 112 ; mineral, 111-112. 

See Petroleum. 
OU wells, 111-112. 
OkUhomjiCity (Okla.) (^ik.U-hG'mi-), 

180. 
Oklahoma, state, 121, 126, 130, 145. 
OUyes, California, 147 ; Italy, 109 ; 

Spain and Portugal, 210 ; Turkish 

Empire and Persia, 219. 
Oiympia (Wash.) (6-llm'pl-A), Fig. 

180 
Omaha (Neb.) (^ma-ba'), 135, 141. 
Ontario, Lake (-dn-t&'ri-O), 110, 138, 

176. 
Opium, India, 2*28. 
Oporto (6-p6r'to6), Fig. 232. 
Orange Free State, Fig. 290. 
Orange River, Fig. 290. 
Oranees, Califomia, 146, 147 ; China, 

228 ; Cuba and Porto Rico, 161 ; 

Florida, 124, 147 ; Italy, 198 ; 

Southern States, 105 ; Spain and 

Portugal, 210; Turkish Empire 

and Persia, 219 ; West Indies, 179. 
Oregon (6r'*-g6n), 144, 149, 153-154. 
Orinoco River (C'rl-nOTcA-), 185. 
Ostriches, South Africa, 237. 
OtUwa (6t'tA-wA), 175. 
Ottawa River, 175. 
Oyster fisheries, Chesapeake Bay, 

125, 128 ; Southern States, 125. 



Pacific Ocean (p&-elf1k-), 97, 99; 
islands in the, 163, 242-243. 

Palestine (p^l'^tln), 42-43, 218-219. 

Pampas (p&m'p4s), 182. 

Panama Canal (p&u'&-ma'-), 101, 
152, 163. 

Panama, Isthmus of, 94, 101, 150, 
163. 

Panama, Republic of, 101, 163, 177. 

Paper-making, 110, 137. 

Para (pa-ra'), 18:^. 

Paraguay (pa'ra-gwl' or pir'a-gwa), 
182. 

Parana River (pa'r4-na'), 182. 

Paris (pir^), 197. 

Pasadena (Cal.) (p&s'&-d6'n&), 146. 

Paterson (N.J.) (p&t'6r-sfin), 118, 
119. 

Peaches, California, 147; Central 
States, 134; Northeastern States, 
110 ; Southern States, 123 ; West- 
em States, 146. 

Peanuts, Southern States, 124. 

Pears, 1 10, 134, 146. See Fruits. 

Peking (peOcln), 223, 224. 

Pel^e,Mt. (-p«-lft'). 179. 

Pendleton (Ore.) (pgn'd-l-tiSn). 206. 

Peninsulas, 51, 54; of Eurasia, 186. 

Pennsylvania (p6n'sll-va'nl-i), 103, 
108, 109, 110, 112, 114, 119, 142. 

Pensacola (Fla.) (pfin'sA-kftli), 130. 

Peoria (lU.) (p€-0'ri-4), 142. 



Pepper, Fast Indies, 228; Malay 
Peninsula, 228. See Spices. 

Pemambuco (p€r'n&m-bo^k6), 183. 

Persia (pSr'sha or pSr'zba), 218, 219, 
220. 

Peru (p*-roo'), 184. 

Petersburg (Va.) (p€'t5rz-b(irg), 152. 

Petroleum (p^-trOl^-tim), 111-112; 
California, 126, 150 ; Central States, 
136; Japan, 226; Louisiana, 126; 
Oklahoma, 126; Russia, 2a3; 
Southern States, 126; Texas, 126; 
value of total amount produced 
in United States, 169 ; Western 
States, 150; West Virginia, 126. 

PhiladelphU (Pa.) (fU'a-d6l'fI-a), 
53, 114, 119, 170. 

Philippine Islands (fUlp-pIn- or 
-pen-), 97, 161-162; area, 162; 
people, 101 ; population, 162 ; 
products, 161-162. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) (fe'niks), 155. 

Piedmont region (pod'mont-), 121. 

Pineapples, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
161; Florida, 124; Southern States, 
105; West Indies, 179. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) (pits'bfirg), 112, 
1 14, 140, 170. 

Plains, of Argentina, 182; Central 
States, 132-133 ; the Danubian, 
213 ; coastal and central, of the 
United States, 105-106, 121 ; defi- 
nition of, 16 ; extent of, in United 
States, 17 ; work of rivers in mak- 
ing, 35-^6. 

Plums, Western States, 146. See 
Fruits. 

Po River (pO-), 198, 200. 

Poland (pC'land), 205. 

Poles of the earth, IK). 

Pompeii (p6m-pft'y^), 190, 200. 

Ponce (pftn'si), 161. 

Port Arthur (pOrt ar'thiir), 220. 

Portland (Me.) (pOrt'lami), 111, 120. 

Portland (Ore.), 149, 162, 15S-154. 

Portland cement. 111, 126. 

Porto Rico (p^r'tft re'kfj), 160-161. 

Portugal (p^r'tfi-gal), 209-210. See 
Spain and Portu^. 

Potatoes, British Isles, 189 ; Central 
Africa, 4 ; Germany, 193 ; Ru-saia, 
203 ; Southern States, 123. 

Potomac River (p6-t6'mak-), 130. 

Prague (prftg), 202. 

Proyidence (R. I.) (pr6v^-dens), 115, 
120. 

Pueblo (Col.) (pwgbli), 150, 151, 
156. 

Puget Sound (pQ'jet-), 149, 162, 154. 

Psrrenees Mountains (plr'^n^z-), 
209. 



Quanying, 65; granite. 111, 126; 

iron ore, 185; marble. 111, 126; 

slate. 111. 
Quebec (kw^-bCk'), 101, 175. 
Queensland (kwenz^and). 238. 
Quidcsilyer, Austria-Hungary, 202; 

Spain, 210. 



S 

Rain, causes of, 56-59. 

Rainer, Mt. (-rft'nCr), 156. 

Reading (Pa.) (rSding), 114. 

Red River Valley, 173, 175. 

Red Sea, 231. 

Reefs, 49. 

Republic, form of government called 
a, 80. 

Resin, Southern States, 127. 

Revolution of the Earth, 88-90. 

Rhine River (rin-), 194, 207. 

Rhode Island (rod' Hand), 103, 120. 

Rhone Valley (rOn-), 196. 

Rice, Australia, 241; China, 223; 
East Indies, 242; Hawaiian Islands, 
163 ; India, 228 ; Italy, 199 ; Japan, 
226 ; Philippine Islands, 161 ; 
Southern States, 105, 123. 

Richmond (Va.) (rlch'mund), 127, 
128, 129. 

Riga (re'ga),205. 

Rio de Janeiro (rf'i dft zh&.n&'rft), 
183. 

Rio Grande (re'6 gran'dft), 125. 

Rivers, banks, 32, 40 ; basins, 35, 40 ; 
beds, 33, 40 ; beginnings or sources, 
31, 40; changes undergone by, in 
their course, 31-35 ; deltas, 86-37, 
40 ; flood plains, 3(J, 40 ; mouths, 
31, 40; navigation by means of, 
39-40, 138 ; rapids, 32, 40 ; sedi- 
ment, 35 ; systems, 35, 40 ; tribu- 
taries, 82, 40 ; value of, for drain- 
age, 37 ; value of, for water supply, 
37-38 ; waterfalls, 32-40 ; water 
power furnished by, 38-39. 

Rochester (N. Y.) (r6ch'es-t6r), 114. 

Rocky Mountains, 104, 121, 144, 145. 

Rome (rOm'j, 198, 199. 

Rosewood, Mexico, 176. 

Rosin (r6z1n), 127. 

Rotation of earth, 88-89. 

Rotterdam (r6t't5r-dam'), 208. 

Roumania (roo-ma'nl-A), 213. 

Rubber, Andean countries, 184 ; 
Brazil, 183; Central America, 178; 
Sudan, 236 ; Venezuela, 185. 

RussU (ri)sh'&), 188, M»-906 ; agri- 
culture, 203 ; area, 202, 244 ; prog- 
ress of people, 204; cities, 204- 
205 ; climate, 2^ ; commerce, 204 ; 
government, 202-208; lumbering, 
203 ; manufacturing, 20$ ; mining, 
203, 248 ; population, 202, 244 ; 
surface features, 203 ; transporta- 
tion, 204. 

Russia, in Asia, 890-281 ; agriculture, 
220; manufacturing, 220; stock 
raising, 220 ; surface features, 220 ; 
use as a prison, 220-221. 

Rye, Central States, 134; Germany, 
193 ; Russia, 203. See also Grains. 



Sacramento (Cal.) (s&k'r&-meu'td), 

153. 
Saginaw (Mich.) (sftg^-nft), 140. J0 
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Sahara, Deaertof (Hsi-hft'r&), 7-0, 06, 
881-888. 

St Auguatiiie (Fla.) (dknt §'gas-ten'), 
ISO. 

St John (N. BO, 176. 

St John's (N. F.), 176. 

St Joaeph (Mo.), 141. 

St. Lawrence River (-^'rens-), 101, 
102, 130, 174, 176. 

St. Louis (Mo.) (-lools or -lool), 
101, 182, 188, 140, 170. 

St Panl (Minn.), 138, 140, 141. 

St Petersburg (-pCttrz-bOrg), 204- 
206, 220. 

St Pierre (e&s' pyar'), 170. 

Salmon fishing, Alaska, 160 ; Can- 
ada, 173 ; Pacific coast of United 
States, 140. 

Salt, Germany, 104; Kansas, 136; 
Michigan, 186 ; New York State, 
111. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) (salt-), 147, 
155. 

Salt lakes and inland seas, 42-43, 
147 216 240. 

Salvador (sal'vi-dOr'), 177. 

Samoa Islands (sa^tno'd-), 163, 243. 

San Antonio (Tex.) (8<ln 2ii-t0'iii-o), 
130. 

San Diego (Cal.) (san d^-&'g6), 152, 
156. 

San Francisco (Cal.) (s&n fr&n- 
8l8'k6), 63, 162, 170. 

San Francisco Bay, 152. 

San Jose (Cal.) (s&n h^-s&O, 168. 

San Juan (sftn ha6-an'), 161. 

San Salvador (sto sal'v&^dr'), 177. 

Santiago (Chile) (8an't^-a'g6), 185. 

S£o Paulo (souN poiinoo), 183. 

Sardinia (sar-dlnl-d), 198. 

Sault Ste. Uarie (sdo^ sint ma'rl), 
137. 

Savannah (Oa.) (s&-vftn'n&), 120, 
130. 

Scotland (skdtaand), 180, 100, 101, 
102. 

Scranton (Pa.) (skr&n^&n), 112. 

Sealing, Alaska, 160. 

Seattte (Wash.) (s^St't'l), 162, 164. 

Seine Hiver (s&n-), 197. 

Seoul (ae-d6L' or sOul), Fig. 272. 

Seryia (ser^vl-ft), 218. 

Seville (s6v^ or s^vIlO, Fig. 232. 

Shad fishing, 126. 

Shanghai Csh&ngOi&l), 228, 224. 

Shasta, Mt. (-shAs'ti), 166. 

Sheep, AiigenUna, 182; Australia, 
240, 241 ; British Isles, 190 ; Can- 
ada, 178 ; Central Africa, 4 ; Cen- 
tral States, 184; Germany, 103; 
Hawaiian Islands, 168 ; Italy, 109 ; 
Mexico, 177 ; Montana, 167 ; New 
Mexico, 167 ; Northeastern States, 
109 ; oases of Sahara, 8 ; Paraguay, 
182; Southern States, 124; Uru- 
guay. 182; Western States, 148; 
world distribution of industry, 247 ; 
Wyoming, 167. See also ** stock 
raising ** under names of countries, 
eto. 



Shipbuilding, Belfast, Lre., 190; 
Glasgow, 100 ; Japan, 226 ; New 
England States, 116 ; Norway and 
Sweden, 206-207. 

Shoshone Falls (sb^-sh^n^), 166. 

Slam (si -dm' or sfi'&m'), 227. 

Siberia (sl-b€'ri.A), 202, 216-217, 
280-221. See also Russia in Asia. 

SicUy (8ls1-in, 108. 

Sierra Nevada range r-n^va'di-), 
Spanish Peninsula, 200 ; Western 
United States, 144. 

Silk industry, Austria- Hungary, 201; 
China, 223; France, 196; Italy, 
199 ; Japan, 226 ; Lyon, France, 
196; Paterson, N. J., 119; Swit- 
zerland, 212. 

Silver, Andean countries, 184 ; Aus- 
tralia, 241 ; Austria-Hungary, 202, 
Canada, 173; Colorado, 154; Ger- 
many, 194 ; Idaho, 154 ; Mexico, 
177 ; Montana, 150 ; South Amer- 
ica, 180; Southern States, 126; 
Spain, 210; Western States, 106, 
149, 150, 154. 

Singapore (sln'ga-pOr'), 228, 229. 

Sitka (slfkA), 160. 

Slate, Northeastern States, 111. 

Smelting industry, 151-162, 156. 

Smyrna (smSr'na), 220. 

Snake River, 218. 

Snow, formation of, 58. 

Snow line, on mountains, 27, 80. 

SoU, different kinds of, 16 ; drainage 
of, 17 ; fertile and sterile, 15 ; fertil- 
ization of, 15 ; formation of, 1 1-18 ; 
importance of, 10-11 ; richness of, 
in United States, 164; use of, by 
plants, 14-16. 

Somaliland (s6-m^n$-mnd),Fig. 290. 

Somerville (Mass.) (stim'5r-vU), 134. 

Soo Canal (8o&-), 137. 

South Africa, 233, 236-287 ; agricul- 
ture, 237 ; climate, 237 ; coloni- 
zation, 236 ; minerals and mining, 
237 ; Union of, 236. 

South America, 03, 94, 179-186; 
area, 179 ; arid regions, 180 ; cli- 
mate, 94, 180 ; coast line, 181 ; form, 
94, 180; mountains, 184; popu- 
lation, 170, 181-182; vegetation, 
182. 

South Carolina (.kftr'^.1I'n&), 103, 
123 127 

South Dakota (-dA-kO'U), 188, 186, 
145. 

Southern States, 12(^181; agricul- 
ture, 106, 121; cities, 128-131; 
climate, 122 ; coast line, 128; cotton, 
sugar, and rice production, 122; 
128; fishing, 126; growth, 126; 
harbors, 128 ; lumbering, 124-126 ; 
manufacturing, 126-128; mining, 
126-126 ; population, 121 ; rahifall, 
122; ranching, 124; rivers, 128; 
stock raising, 124 ; tobacco, 128 ; 
transportation, 128 ; waterways, 
128. 

South Pole, 90. 

Spain (sp&n) and Portugal, 208-210; 



agriculture, 210; cities, 210; cli- 
mate, 209 ; governments, 210 ; min- 
ing, 210; rainfall, 209; stock 
raising, 210 ; surface features, 209. 

Spices, East Indies, 228, 242; Malay 
Peninsula, 228 ; West Indies, 179. 

Spokane (Wash.) (spO'kSnO, 154. 

Spokane River, 154. 

Springfield (Mass.) (sprlng'feld), 
115. 

Springs, 81, 40. 

Steel manufacturing, Birmingham, 
Ala., 127 ; Birmingham, £ng., 100 ; 
Central States, 187; Germany, 
194; Great Britain, 190; Western 
States, 151. 

Steppes, Russia (stSpz), 208. 

Stockholm (stakOiOlm), 207. 

Stockton (Cal.) (stSk'tiin), 168. 

Strait, defined, 98. 

Sudan (s^'dan'), 286. 

Suez Canal (sd&-ez' or sdo'^), 2S6> 
236. 

Suez, Isthmus of, 06, 236-236. 

Sugar, beet, Central States, 184, 137 
Germany, 193; Western States, 147 

Sugar, cane, Andean countries, 184 
Argentina, 182 ; Australia, 241 
Brazil, 183 ; Central America, 178 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 160 ; East 
Indies, 242 ; Egypt, 236 ; Hawaiian 
Islands, 163 ; India, 228 ; Mexico, 
176; Philippine Islands, 161; 
Southern States, 105, 122-123; 
West Indies, 170. 

Superior (Wis.) (sft-p€'ri-6r), 140. 

Superior, Lake, 105, 118, 186, 140. 

Susquehanna River (sOs^kwe- 
h&n'n&), 116. 

Sweden. See Norway and Sweden. 

Switzerland (swit'zer-land), 26, 210- 
212; agriculture, 211; cities, 212; 
dairying, 212 ; government, 211 ; 
languages, 210; lumbering, 212; 
manufacturing, 212 ; stock raising, 
211 ; suriace features, 211. 

Sydney (sld'nl), 241. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) (sir'i-kus). 111. 

Syria (slr^-i), 210. 



Taooma (Wash.) (U-kym&), 162, 

164. 
Tahoe, Lake (-tftOift or -Wht), 166. 
Tampa (Fla.) (tftm'p&), 180. 
Tasmania (t&z-mft'nI-&), 230, 240. 
Tea, China, 223 ; East Indies, 242 ; 

India, 228 ; Japan, 226 ; Southern 

States, 124. 
Teheran (t^h'rftnO, 220. 
Temperate zone, 91, 92. 
Tennessee (ten'nes-seO, 129, 180. 
Terre Haute (Ind.) (tfir'rc hdtO, 142. 
Texas (tSks'as), 104, 120, 121, 128, 

124, 126, 180, 144, 167. 
Textile indnatrias, France, 190; 

Germany, 194 ; Great Britain, 191 ; 

New England States, 116-116; 

Switzerland, 212. 
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Thames River (t6mz-), 191. 

Tibet (tl-b€t' or tll/6t), 217. 

Tientnn (li-«n'tjs3n), 224. 

Tigris River (tl'gris-), 219. 

Timber. See Lumbering. 

Tobacco, Argentina, 182; Brazil, 
188 ; Central America, 178 ; Cen- 
tral States, 134; Connecticut 
Valley, 109, 123 ; Cuba and Porto 
Bico, 160; East Indies, 242; 
Mexico, 176; Philippine Islands, 
161 ; Bussia, 203 ; Southern States, 
123; Turkish Empire and Persia, 
219; West Indies, 179. 

Tobacco manufactures, Key West 
and Tampa, 130 ; Southern States, 
128. 

Tokyo (tO^k^-ft), 227. 

Toledo (Ohio) (t*-le'd*), 140. 

Topeka (Kan.) (tA-p6'kA), 141. 

Toronto (t6-r6n't6), 176. 

Torrid zone, 91. 

Trade, 66, 06, 169-170. See sub- 
division *' commerce " under 
names of countries, etc. 

Trees, Australia, 231); California, 
148-149 ; Central Africa, 4 ; moun- 
tain forests, 29; Mexico, 176; 
tropical jungles, 182, 229, 232, 236. 
See also Forests. 

Trenton (N, J.) (tr6n't(in), 119. 

Trieste (tr^^'ti), 202. 

Trinidad Island (trinl-dad'.), 185. 

Tropics, the, 91. 

Troy (N. Y.) (troi), 114, 117. 

Track fanning, Northeastern States, 
109 ; Southern States, 123. 

Tucson (Ariz.) (ttt-sfin' or tOk'sCin), 
156. 

Tunis (tfi'nls), 197. 

Turin (til'rin), 200. 

Tnrkey in Europe, 213. 

Tnrkish Empire or Turkey in Asia, 
213, 218-219; agriculture, 219; 
commerce, 220 ; extent, 219 ; 
manufacturing, 220 ; Palestine, 
218-219; people, 219; Syria, 
219. 

Turpentine, 127. 

Tutuila (toS'too^'la), 163. 



Union of South Africa, 236. 

United Kingdom, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
See British Isles and Great Britain. 

United States, 101, 108-171 ; agri- 
culture, 164-168, 245; area, 103, 
244 ; climate, 105, 164 ; coast line, 
106, 169; commerce, 169-170; 
dependencies, 158-163, 170, 242- 
243; effect of climate, rainfall, 
soil, minerals, surface, transporta- 
tion conveniences, education, and 
free government on growth of, 103- 
107 ; exploration and settlement, 
101 ; extent, including possessions, 
244 ; fishing, 168 ; free education, 
107; government, 79-80, 107; 
harbors, 106, 169; history, 101- 



102 ; immigrants, 107, 245 ; lumber- 
ing, 168 ; manufacturing, 169, 170 ; 
minerals and mining, 106, 168-169, 
248 ; original states, 103 ; popula- 
tion, 104, 164, 244 ; rainfall, 105, 
165, 166; soil, 105; steps in 
growth, 103-104 ; transportation, 
106. See also under names of 
physical divisions, states, and ter- 
ritories. 

Ural Mountains (u'ral-), 202, 220. 

Uruguay (oo'rd6-gwl' or ti'rd6-gwft), 
182 

Utah (u'til or tl'tft), 147, 15a 



Valleys, 18 ; different sizes of, 21 ; 
formation of, 22-23 ; use of, for 
homes, 20 ; for roads and railways, 
19-20. 

Valparaiso (val'pa-ra-e'sft), 185. 

Vancouver (vftn-koiyvSr), 154, 175. 

Vegetables, Australia, 240 ; Balkan 
countries, 213 ; Bermudas, 171) 
British Isles, 189 ; Califoniia, 147 
Central States, 134, 137 ; Italy, 1^) 
Northeastern States, 109 ; Norway 
and Sweden, 206 ; Southern States, 
123; Western States, 147. 

Venezuela (vfin'^-zwe'la), 185. 

Venice (veuls), 200. _ 

Vera Cruz (v4'rA krooz or v6r'A 
krooz), 177. 

Vermont (v6r-m5nt'). 111. 

Vesuvius, Mt. (-v^-sa'vl-tis), 199. 

Vicksburg (Miss.) (vlks'bfirg), 130. 

Victoria (Australia) (vlk-tO'ri-a), 
238, 240, 241. 

Victoria (Canada), 175. 

Victoria FaUs, 232. 

Vienna (v^-Sn'ni), 202. 

VirginU (v5r-jIna-A), 103, 120, 123, 
128, 168. 

Volcanoes, 99 ; Andes Mountains, 
184 ; Fujiyama, Fig. 283 ; Hawai- 
ian Islands, 162; Japan, 226; 
Lesser Antilles, 179 ; Mexico, 176 ; 
Mt. Pel6e, 179; New Zealand, 242 ; 
Vesuvius, 199. 

Volga River (vdKgi-), 204. 



W 



Wake Island (w&k-), 163. 

Wales (w&lz), 189. See British Isles. 

Waltham (Mass.) (wQl'thftm), 115. 

Warsaw (wftr'sft), 205. 

Washington (D. C.) (w6sh1ng-ttln), 
78, 79-80, 180-181. 

Washington, Mt, 114, 144. 

Washington, SUte, 144, 146, 149. 

Watches, manufacture of, in United 
States, 115 ; in Switzerland, 212. 

Water, changes effected by, on the 
land, 22-23 ; in the city, 70 ; in the 
country, 69 ; proportion of, to land, 
46 ; the taking up of, by the air, 
56. 



WaMbxaj (Conn.) (wft't«r-b€p-I), 
130. 

Weather records, 59. 

Western Cordillera (-kdr-dUaer^), 
144. 

Western States, 148-167; agricul- 
ture, 145-148; area, 143; arid 
lands, 144-145, 167-168; cities, 
152*155; effect of location on 
population, 143 ; fishing, 149 ; har« 
bors, 162; lumbering, 148-149; 
manufacturing, 151-152; mining, 
104, 105, 149-151 ; mountains and 
plateaus, 143-144; pleasure and 
health resorts, 155-157 ; popula- 
tion, 143; rainfall, 144, 145, 146; 
ranching, 148; stock raising, 148; 
trade with Alaska and Asia, 152 ; 
transportation, 152. 

West Indies (-in'd^z), 160-161, 207 ; 
Cuba and Porto Rico, 160-161; 
Haiti, Jamaica, Bahamas, and the 
Lesser Antilles, 178-179. 

West Virginia (-v6r-jin1-A), 120, 
142. 

Wheat, Argentina, 182, 245; Aus- 
tnilia, 240; Austria-Hungary, 245; 
California, 146; Central States, 
133, 134 ; China, 222 ; Egypt, 235; 
France, 196, 246; Germany, 193, 
246; India, 228, 245; Italy, 199, 
245; Mexico, 176; Oregon, 146; 
Red River Valley, 173, 175; Rus- 
sia, 203, 205, 245 ; Sahara Desert 
oases, 8; Southern States, 123; 
Spain and Portugal, 210; Turkey 
in Asia, 219; United States as a 
whole, 105, 166, 245; Washington 
146; Western States, 146; world 
distribution of production, 246. 

Wheeling (W.Va.) (hwClIng), 127. 

White Mountains, 108. 

Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) (wllks'bir-ri), 
112. 

WUUmette River (wll-la'met-), 162. 

Wilmington (Del.) (wU'mlng-ttin), 
127, 128, 189. 

WUmington (N. C), 130. 

Winds, cause, 56-6d; dependence of 
weather on, 68-69; as cause of 
rain, 57. 

Wine, California, 151 ; France, 196 ; 
Germany, 193, 194 ; Switzerland, 
212. 

Winnipeg (wTn'nT-p6g), 175. 

Wisconsin (wls-kdn'sln), 135, 136. 

Woods, Australia, 239; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, 161 ; India, 229 ; 
Mexico, 176 ; South America, 182- 
183. See also Trees. 

Wool, production of, 2, 247 ; Argen- 
tina, 182 ; Australia, 240 ; British 
Isles, 190 ; Canada, 173 ; Central 
States, 134 ; Hawaiian Islands, 168; 
Montana, 167 ; New Mexico, 167 ; 
Northeastern States, 109 ; Para- 
guay, 182 ; Southern States, 124 ; 
Uruguay, 182 ; Western States, 
148; Wyoming, 167. See aUo 
Sheep. 
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Woolen Xanufacturing, Belgium, 
208 ; Central States, 137 ; France, 
196 ; Germany, 194 ; Great Britain, 
101 ; Japan, 226 ; Manchester, 
Eng., 191 ; New England States, 
116 ; Western States, 154. 

WoroMter (Mass.) (wo^tSr), 115. 

Wyoming (wl-6'mlng or wl'i-mlng), 
147, 150, 167. 



Yangtse-kiang River (yftng'ts^ke- 

aiig'-), 223. 
Yellowstone National Park (y6in6- 

stOn'-), 156-167. 
Yellowstone River, 167. 
Yezo (yez'ft), 224, 225. 
Yokohama (y6'k6-ha'ma), 225, 227. 
Yosemite Falls (y^-s^q-t^), 156. 



Youngstown (Ohio), 142. 
Yukon River (yoo'kun-), 102, 160. 



Zambezi River (z&m-b&'z^-), 282. 
Zinc, 136, 194. 
Zones, the, 91-92. 
Zurich (zoo'rik), 212. 



'T^HE following pages contain advertisements of a 
-*• few of the Macmillan books on kindred subjects 



BAKER AND CARPENTER 

LANGUAGE READER SERIES 



Primer 123 pages, i2mo, 2S cents nti 

By Franklin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachen 
College, the late George R. Carpenter, and Miss Julie T. Dulon, Teacher in Public 
School No. 151, New York City. 

First Year Language Reader xio + 138 pages, i2mo, 25 cents nm 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Katharine B. Owen, Instructor 

in the Charlton School, New York City. 

Second Year Language Reader xHi -{- 152 pager. z2mo. jocettunn 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Katharine B. Owen. 

Third Year Language Reader xvi + 284 pages, i2mo, 40 cents nM 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Supervisor of 
Primary Work in Brooklyn. 

Fourth Year Language Reader xiv{- 34$ pages. i2mo, 40 cents net 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Ida E. Robbins, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Fifth Year Language Reader x9-\- 477 pages. i2mo. 45 cents net 

By Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Mary F. Kirchwey, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Sixth Year Language Reader xxiu + 482 pages. i2mo. so cents net 

By Frankun T. Baker, George R. Carpenter, and Miss Jennie F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey 
City Training School. 

leading features 

1. Teachers agree as to the value of good literature as the basis of the English work. But the 
classics are often either not related at all to the work in expression, or the relationship is indicated in 
a vague and desultory fashion. 

The Language Readers make the relationship close and vital, without rendering the work in 
expression pedantic, or killing the enjoyment of the reading. 

2. Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. 

In the first two books, where the main problem is to teach the beginnings of reading, much 
must be sacrificed to interest and simplicity, and these books deal with simple story and poetry, mostly 
of folk-lore and child-life. 

In the third book, the dominant element is the fairy-story and the folk-tale. 

In the fourth book, the animal-story and the tale of adventure are given the leading place. 

In the fifth book, the great myths of the world, the hero-stories of the nations, are retold. 

In the sixth book, a selection of stories, poems, and essays serves as an introduction to general 
literature. 

3. The standards of good literature and the interests of the normal child have been kept in mind. 
Great care has been taken that the books shall be gooii readers, independent of the language 

work introduced. 

The language work has been so handled as not to make it obttusive in appearance or impertinent 
in comment 

4. In grading the reading and language work, the editors have had the assistance of able and 
experienced teachers from both public and private schools, 

5. Illustrations have been freely used. 

Color Work — by the newer processes — adds special charm to the four lower books. 
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CHANCELLOR'S 

GRADED CITY SPELLERS 



Tear by Tear Editioii 7 Books Each, 12mo Cloth 

Second Year Grade 54 pages. 

Third Year Grade 52 pages. 

Fourth Year Grade 68 pages. 

Fifth Year Grade . 64 pages. 

Sixth Year Grade 68 pages. 

Seventh Year Grade 80 pages. 

Eighth Year Grade 89 pages. 



15 cents net 
15 cents net 
15 cents net 
15 cents net 
18 cents net 
18 cents net 
18 cents net 



Book One 
Book Two 



Two Book Edition Each, 12mo 

Second, Third, and Fourth Year Grades 

• Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Year Grades . 



Cloth 

166 pages. 
299 pages. 



25 cents net 
30 cents net 



Paper Cover Edition 10 Books Each, 12mo 

Second Year Grade, Part I 30 pages. 

Second Year Grade, Part II ......... 28 pages. 

Third Year Grade, Part I 28 pages. 

Third Year Grade, Part II 28 pages. 

Fourth Year Grade, Part I 36 pages. 

Fourth Year Grade, Part II . : 36 pages. 

Fifth Year Grade, Complete 64 pages. 

Sixth Year Grade, Complete 68 pages. 

Seventh Year Grade, Complete 80 pages. 

Eighth Year Grade, Complete 89 pages. 



6 cents net 

6 cents net 

6 cents net 

6 cents net 

8 cents net 

8 cents net 

12 cents net 

1 2 cents net 

12 cents net 

12 cents net 



CHANCELLOR'S GRADED CITY SPELLERS constitute the first attempt to provide spelling 
lessons by grades, from the time that the spelling book is first placed in the hands of the pupil until 
the completion of the grammar school course. 

CHANCELLOR'S GRADED CITY SPELLERS are published in two different forms, bound 
in full cloth, one series being in seven books, a book for each year from the second to the eighth year 
of the elementary school course ; while the other series consists of two books, the first volume group- 
ing together the work of the second, third, and fourth years, and the second volume embracing the 
work of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years. 

The general plan of the series includes a review of drill words from the lessons of the preced- 
ing year, daily advance lessons, the use of all important words in suitable sentences, frequent reap- 
pearance in the sentences of the difficult words, syllabication of all spelling words, and systematic 
reviews at regular intervals. 

The words to be learned are presented in three different ways : • 

\a) Alone, not syllabicated, for recognition as they ordinarily appear. 

[^) Combined with other words in sentences, thus revealing the significance of the new words. 

(^) Syllabicated, for the analysis of the literal elements. 

The series is rich in all the ordinary forms of word study. Prefixes and suffixes are treated 
with clearness and completeness. Synonyms, homonyms y and antonyms are matters of exercise at 
frequent intervals, and the various forms of word-building based upon the relation of stems and roots 
are presented with a fullness not surpassed in any other spelling series. 
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THE MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 

By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, New York, and Ida C. Bender, 

Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York, 



BOOK I 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH 

1 2ino Cloth iz + 246 pages 4.0 cents net 

BOOK II 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

I imo Cloth ziv -f- 400 pages 60 cents net 

This series has been named ** The Modem English Course," because the books aim to present the 
subject of language in accordance with modern principles of teaching, and because they are based on 
a study of the usage of the best writers and speakers of modem English. 

These books aim to give the young (i) ability to express their own thoughts and to understand 
the thoughts of others ; (2) a clear insight into the structure of the English sentence ; (3) effective- 
ness in the use of language ; (4) an appreciation of its higher uses in literature. 

The books are written in good English. The authors are masters of an excellent style of writing, 
and they have given their work a quality and finish which is educating and refining in the highest 
degree. The illustrative sentences in both books have been selected with great care from standard 
literature, and they are valuable in themselves either for the information or the suggestive thought 
they contain. 

The definitions are short, clear, concise, and within the comprehension of the pupils. As far as 
definitions are given in Book I, they are identical with Book II. In general the two books are con- 
sistent ; there are no contradictions ; they are harmonious in aim, in method, in explanation, and in 
definition. 

Book I is designed for the fourth to sixth years, and Book II for the seventh and eighth years of 
the Elementary course. 

In the ^rs/ book emphasis is placed on matters of human interest, — the family, the school, social 
relations, and nature. The aim has been to produce subject-matter of genuine interest to children, 
and yet of intrinsic value. The fact is recognized that a knowledge of technical grammar without! 
abundant exercises, both oral and written, exerts very little influence either on the daily speech or on 
the written composition of children. Constant effort is made to increase their vocabulary, to teach 
them variety of expression, and to make expression easy and natural. To bring about these results, 
there is a rational use of imitation to give mastery of proper forms. The exercises are adapted to the 
age of the pupil, and the forming of habits of correct oral speech is given the same attention as written 
composition. The explanations are lucid and clear; the exercises, copious and suggestive. 

In the second book the illustrative sentences have been specially prepared by the authors. The 
sentences that make up the exercises are especially apt as illustrations of the principles in hand ; they 
have literary merit, being drawn largely from standard literature. In deference to a growing convic- 
tion that composition should be a subject of study distinct from grammar, a separate part of the book 
is devoted to this feature of language study. All exercises are " workable " ; every sentence in every 
exercise illustrates the principle under discussion. Review questions are grouped at convenient 
intervals throughout the book. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 



mSTORT ASD BI06RAPHT 

Dickson's From the Old World to the New ....••••• 50 cents nef 

A Hundred Years of Warfare • • • • 50 cents m^ 

Hart's Source Readers in American History 

No. I, Colonial Children 40 cents fif/ 

No. 2, Camps and Firesides of the Revolution 50 cents ^^Z 

No. 3, How Our Grandfathers Lived 60 cents fr^/ 

No. 4, The Romance of the Civil War 60 cents «^/ 

Hawthorne's Grandfather's Chair 25 cents nr^ 

McMurry's Pioneer History Stories 

Pioneers on Land and Sea 40 cents mf 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley 40 cents fif/ 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West 40 cents ne/ 

Tucker's The Universal School Reader 45 cents ft^/ 

Wilson's History Reader for Elementary Schools 60 cents «^/ 

GEOGRAPHY 

Chamberlain's Home and World Series 

How We are Fed 40 cents n^/ 

How We are Clothed 40 cents n^/ 

How We are Sheltered .....••••.. 40 cents n^f 

How We Travel 40 cents nef 

McMurry's Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography ...... 50 cents n^f 

Type Studies from the Geography of the United States 50 cents fif/ 

Larger Types of American Geography 75 cents «// 

MYTHS AND FABLES 

Cole's Heroes of Olden Time 40 cents «^/ 

Story of the Golden Apple 40 cents n^f 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book 25 cents n^/ 

Tanglewood Tales 25 cents nef 

Keary's Heroes of Asgard 25 cents fief 

Kingsley's Heroes; Greek Fairy Tales 25 cents ^/ 



NATURE STITDY AND SCIENCE 



Holden's Real Things in Nature 
Kingsley's Madam How and Lady 

Why .... 

Millard's The Wonderful House 

that Jack Has . 
Murch^'s Science Readers 

Book I • 

Book II 

Book III 

Book IV 

Book V 

Book VI 



65 cents tie/ 

50 cents tie/ 

50 cents tie/ 

25 cents tie/ 
25 cents tie/ 
40 cents tie/ 
40 cents fie/ 
50 cents fie/ 
50 cents tie/ 



Murch^'s Science Readers 

Book Vn . . . . 

Shallow and Cullen's Nature Study 
Made Easy .... 

Wilson's Nature Study in Elementary 
First Reader .... 
Second Reader 

Wright's Heart of Nature Series 
I. Stories of Plants and Animals 
II. Stories of Earth and Sky . 
III. Stories of Birds and Beasts . 



50 cents tie/ 

40 cents tie/ 
Schools 
35 cents ne/ 
35 cents fie/ 

30 cents fie/ 
30 cents fie/ 
30 cents fie/ 
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